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WALPURGIS. 


BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON, 








ALONG the valley to the sea 
The steel-gray river glimmers wan. 
Oh, what shall this night bring to be? 
And what may come when light be gone’? 


Across the dark Downs, face to face, 
Two sullen fires flame east and west— 
The blood-red sunset’s lurid space, 
The blood-red moon’s uprearing crest. 


A weary Meenad, flushed with wine, 
Between the dull dun drift she peers, 

Heavy with lewd old rites malign, 
sean for human blood 7 tears. 


rn he sea- ‘etal holds its breath: tor att 
The black trees cringe upon the hight; 
Still, with her wicked, wanton leer, 
The red moon menaces the night. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 





> 
HAUD A WEE, MY WILLIE. 


BY ERNEST McCGAFFEY, 








LIGHT o’ heart and careless hand, 

Siller nane nor yet o’ land, 

Save the wee bit beach o’ sand, 
Haud a wee, my Willie. 


Wha shall tak’ his empty seat 

In the life-boat, thro’ the weet, 

When the ragin’ billows beat? 
Haud a wee, my Willie. 


Never he did danger shirk, 

Light o’ day or glow’rin’ mirk; 

Bared his breast to face the work, 
Haud a wee, my Willie. 


Foremost hand to launch the boat, 

Knotted kerchief at his throat, 

Whis’lin’ like the plover’s note, 
Haud a wee, my Willie. 


Fathoms deep he’s lyin’ now, 

Sea-weed matted on his brow, 

Where the winds the waters plow, 
Haud a wee, my Willie. 


Nane to heed o’ joy or bliss, 
Nane to ken nor yet to miss, 
Mither’s warnin’—sweetheart’s kiss, 
Haud a wee, my Willie. 
CHICAGO, LLL. 


AUTUMN. 


BY WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL. 











SEASON of the languorous gold, 
Season of the hazy drouth; 

When the nights are nipt and cold, 
And the birds go calling south, 

Over lakes and still lagoons, 
Through the long-tranced afternoons. 


Out in frosty, crimsoning woods, ~ 
When the afternoons are sunny, 

In sweet open solitudes 

Where the wild bee stores her honey, 
And the bright wood-carpenter 
Hammers at some dead old fir, 


«here the world forgets its wo, 

And the heart releases trouble, 
Where the drumming partridge go, 
Trailing underneath the stubble, 
While the golden afternoon 

Slopes and slants and sinks too soon. 


Where broad rivers brimmed with rains 
Wind in sinuous blue for miles 
Through low, grassy meadow plains, 
Where the warm sun sifts and smiles, 
And the tented elm trees throw 
Shadows in cool depths below, 


Spirit in blue hazes clad, 

Maiden of the sunny mouth, 
When the airs grow still.and sad, 
And the birds are calling south, 
And the far-off hills are blue, 
Here 1 love to dream with you; 


Dream the olden days of yore, 

While the wind some haunted tune 

Flutes in gold-green leafy core 

Of the long-tranced afternoon; 

And my heart grows still and vast 

With long memories of the past. 
OTTAWA, CANADA, 
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LITERARY MENDICITY. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


THE seed of the Muses go to and fro in the world and 
up and down in it seeking whom they may borrow a dol- 
lar from or beg a favor of. Itis tobe feared that the 
gods were not wise in their generation; for if they were 
how is it that their divine children have fallen so low? 

Reading the letters of Keats the other day reminded 
me of many stories that I had read or heard told of the 
chronic atrophy which seems nearly always to shrivel 
the poet’s money bag and his self-respect as well. I was 
myself once present ata dinner given by a “ genius” 
who appeared to be the happiest person at the table and 
as proud of his display of wines and choice edibles as if 
he had not borrowed from one of his guests the money 
to pay for them with. The worst of it was that with 
him a loan was accepted as a gift; he had no such com- 
pound word as pay-day in his vocabulary. 

While poets are looked upon with greatest dread by 
thrify folk who like good security for their money, they 
are not the only literary people who seem to regard men- 
dicity in the light of a most desirable accomplishment. 
The story-writer, the essayist, the novelist, the humorist 
and all the pack in full cry from Helicon seem touched 
with the madness of desiring something in exchange for 
nothing. 

It is not always money that seems to be the immediate 
want of our ever increasing swarm from Hybla, to change 
our comparison; they are busy bees who would like to 
borrow the wings of other individuals of the species 
mellifica. They feel that to reach the grass-flowers and 
the thyme all they need is somebody’s strength added to 
their own, as a boost. If once they can rise to the nec- 
taries, no matter by what trick or shift, they can, they 
feel sure, brew such metheglip as the world has never 
tasted. ‘‘ Somebody ought to tell them to quit,” cried a 
horrified old lady around whose house the battle of 
Resaca was being fought. Well some person of author- 
ity owes it to the world’s future morals to stand up and 
tell these literary aspirants that they cannot win fame by 
worrying the famous with the’r importunities for aid. 
One of the noblest and best of America’s greater poets 
said that the demands made upon him by all manner of 
literary beggars sometimes so embittered his life that he 
felt it scarcely worth living in the guise of an artist. 

Of all the forms of literary alms-asking that is, per- 
haps, the very worst which uses the mail for its means of 
approach. The clouted mendicant who comes in person 
to your door can be sent away by the servant; but how 
can the begging epistle or the beseeching note be kept 
from the study table? Themisery of miseries might be 
well defined as opening a letter in which you confidently 
expect to find a check from a liberal publisher, and dis- 
covering, instead of the ‘‘ Pay to the order of,” etc., a 
poem which some person begs you to read and give your 
unprejudiced opinion of. Unprejudiced indeed! How 
cau one be just and tender at such a moment? Not long 
ago a hard-working author received by express three 
novels in manuscript, all at once, from a man who asked 
that they be read “at your earliest convenience, and 
please give the reason, if you discover any, why my 
stories have been declined by the magazines, while they 
continually publish many not half as good.” The literary 
laborer thus assaulted by express was tumbling the 
manuscript into the library fire when his kind-hearted 
wife interposed her command to <a for humanity’s 
sake. 

It is hard enough to read and od upon manuscripts 
for pay; it is unbearable to do it for charity when you 
know that if done honestly the’recipient of your bounty 
will hate you for evermore. I transcribe the following 
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Literary Mendicant ¢ to saben vinial Author: 
“* My dear Sir:—Please read the inclosed story and give 
me your opinion of it plainly, laconically and without 
mercy. If I can’t be a literary suecess I want to know it, 
Excuse my boldness. Yours very truly,” etc. 
Answer of Overworked Author: 
“ Dear Sir:—Your story is of no value. It gives no hint 
whatever of literary success. Very truly yours, etc.”’ 
Reply (by return mail) of Literary Mendicant. 
“* Sir:—Your opinion of my story is what was to be ex- 
pected of a person so puffed up by his own temporary and 
accidental success that he would die of malignant envy if 
he saw anything really good written by another. 

* Respectfully,” etc 
In conversation with the wife of a distinguished novel- 
ist I remarked that letter-writing consumed almost one- 
third of my time. 
** And what is to be done about it? she inquired with 
sudden earnestness of voice and manner, ‘ Letters must 
be answered.” 
A little later I learned from her by accident that she 
wrote autograph letters for her famous husband. It was 
vicarious suffering in the giving of alms. 
What is there in the literary ambition that éngenders 
this singular spirit of longing after borrowed toggery in 
the form of factitious fame? There must be something 
demoralizing in the associations compelled by a chase 
after a place in print. How nervous, how hysterical, 
how commonplace and-vulgar it all is. It reminds one 
of the choicest pages of realistic fiction—and when I say 
that something is like contemporary realism I mean that 
it needs a brine bath and hard rubbing. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 





>. 
PERSONALITIES OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 








WE have seen nothing of late from the press of Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. that is more attractive in its 
externals than the two handsome memorial volumes in 
which Mrs. Orr presents us with the best impersonation 
of one of the greatest poets of the century. The text is 
so open and clear as to be a luxury to the eye, carrying 
out Sheridan’s idea—‘‘a rivulet of text through a 
meadow of margin.” Mr. Browning chose to have some 
of his earlier books (e. g., ‘‘ Bells and Pomegranates”) » 
appear in such careless dress that readers were some- 
times repelled by their unattractiveness. As his biblio- 
maniac taste grew with his years, he surely would have 
given his delighted approval (supposing he could have 
been asked for it!) to the elegant presentation of himself 
in these rich pages. 

We think scant justice has been done to Mrs. Orr’s 
painstaking biography, both in the English critiques 
upon it, as well as those on our side of the water. She 
has availed herself, apparently, of all the material which 
the poet’s sensitive guardianship of his personalities 
allowed to remain in the hands of his friends. We are 
told of diaries, and poems, and reminiscences of his 
earlier years being ruthlessly destroyed; and when we 
recall his indifference as to the preservation of his own 
correspondence, one almost wonders that his biographer 
could lay her hand on so much. 

An English Life would be very un-English if it did not 
dip into family pedigree; and the one before us does not 
transgress precedents. We think the pages given up to 
the denial of Creole blood in the Browning family rather 
superfluous; for surely no one ever gave it actual cre- 
dence, any more than the myth about its Hebrew origin. 
On the maternal side the family had for a generation or 
two held estates in the West Indies, which may have 
given rise to the idea of some Creole intermarriage. We 
never had the happiness of seeing the poet in the flesh; 
but we have stood admiringly before Sir John Millais’s 
fine Saxon-looking portrait, and there is nothing in it, 
with its gray eyes and white forehead and thoroughly 
Anglican cast 5f feature and expression, that would sug- 
gest any racial admixture. 

The pages given to the childhood of the future poet 
are interesting as showing that ‘‘ the child is father of the 
man,” socharacteristic are many of the anecdotes. His 
education was almost wholly a home one; his father was 
a person of very wide culture, tho a man of business—a 
great collector of old books and rare editions, and almost 

as much a lover of the Greek dramatists in the original 





notes which lately went through the mails; 


as his sonbecame, All the college training the younger 
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Browning had was embraced in a few terms at the Lon- 
don University, for the limited purpose of perfecting 
himself in Greek. Mother, home, books, were the 
magic words that ruled his early years. Untilhe grew 
to manhood he would undergo any trouble to avoid 
spending a night away from the paternal roof; and he 
persistently narrowed his intimate friendships to a chosen 
few. ; 

Browning seems to have had the ‘difficulty that pre- 
sents itself to all young men, as they come of age—that 
of choosing a profession. At one time we find him ready 
to become a barrister—at another, the idea of diplomatic 
service presented itself; but finally the absorbing pas- 
sion conquered, and he deliberately chose the literary 
life as best suited to his tastes and capacities. He rhymed 
almost from his babyhood; for we find him walking 
round and round the dining-room table, when not much 
taller than it was, stringing rhymes for his little sister. 
When he was about fifteen, his mother presented him 
with copies of Keats and Shelley, who from thenceforth 
became his models of verse, so far as he ever had any 
models; and Mrs. Orr thinks it was long before he en- 
tirely freed himself from the effects of their influence. 
But there was nothing imitative in his genius; and his 
very first sustained effort, ‘‘Pauline,” shows that charac- 
teristic independence of all models which he maintained 
to the close of his career. He had no desire to air his 
verses in print, and is not known to have published any- 
thing, till he put forth ‘‘ Pauline” without his name. 

The elder Browning was a very indulgent father. 
Every want of his son was provided for without any ex- 
ertion on his part. His studious habits were never inter- 
fered with by the exigencies that beset most youths. 
He had ample provision, leisure, travel, friends, at his 
command—everything indeed that could further his im- 
provement. He went to Russia at an early period for his 
own pleasure; and when it became his desire to live in 
Italy, he was able to carry out his wish. His young life 
was singularly unsullied and free from all the escapades 
common to that age. His dearest friends were women; 
and yet his was anything but a feminine genius or na- 
ture. The author of a religious poem that is known the 
world over, ‘‘ Nearer my God to Thee,” was perhaps the 
only woman who ever touched his heart till he met his 
fate in Elizabeth Barrett. 

** Pauline” was not a success, and Browning never con- 
sented to include it in his collected poems. It was 
marked by the special characteristics that distinguished 
his poetry to the end of his life; and as yet the English 
public was not educated up to that standard. It was fol- 
lowed after a long interval by ‘‘ Paracelsus,” which also 
was too metaphysical to become popular, save with a few; 
so that the young poet had much discouragement with 
his earlier works. Long after this he wrote to a friend, 
that he had just heard from his London publisher, that 
only one copy of some later volume had been sold in six 
months! 

We do not mean in our limited space to enter into 
any criticism of our author’s works; it is the salient 
parts of his life with which we wish to concern our- 
selves. We will only add, that he adhered strictly to 
his own literary methods, not seeking to adjust them to 
the general taste. His third book, ‘‘ Bells and Pome- 
granates” was the immediate occasion of his making the 


acquaintance of Miss Barrett, who had beautifully | 


alluded to this collection in her poem of ‘‘ Lady Geral- 
dine’s Courtship.” 

This introduction was a crisis in the poet's life. At 
this time Miss Barrett had a much surer hold on the pub- 
lic as a poet than Mr. Browning had as yet attained. So 
much of an invalid was she, that she received him re- 
clining on a sofa, and he actually never saw her upon 
her feet until they were ready to be married. He fell in 
love with her at his first interview, and henceforward all 
life wore a new aspect to these twin souls. Miss Barrett’s 
father had curious notions in regard to the marriage of 


his children, and never, it seems, consented to give up} 


one of his daughters. He had made up his mind that 


Elizabeth was never to leave him. She knew it was! 


perfectly vain to ask his consent; but she was surely old 


enough to act for herself, being thirty-eight, and six) 


years the senjor of her fiancé. 

The “Sonnets from the Portuguese ” allow us to gauge, 
in sqme measure, the strength of that love which could 
overleap such barriers as would have deterred many a 
strong.and resolute woman. Miss Barrett was a broken 
reed, as to physical strength, and so confirmed an invalid 
that her’ father declared afterward, that ‘she ought to 
have been thinking of another world instead of mar- 
riage.” Her physician had announced that the preserva- 
tion of her life depended upon her being removed to a 
warmer climate. At this time Mr. Browning had pro- 
posed and been accepted; so he urged that she should go 
to Italy as his wife; and, under the stress of circum- 
stances, so it was arranged. Mrs. Orr says: 

‘“*When she finally assented to this course, she took a 
preparatory step which, in so far as it was known, must it- 
self have been sufficiently startling to those about her; she 
drove to Regent’s Park, and, when there, stepped out of the 
carriage and on to the grass. I do not know how long she 
,stood—probably only a momept-—but I well remember hear- 
ing that when, after so long an interval, she felt the earth 
under her feet and air above her, the sensation was almost 
bewilderingly strange. They were married with strict 
privacy, on September 12th, 1346, at St, Pancras Church,” 





But we have not space here to follow out the interest- 
ing details of the marriage; we refer the reader to the 


book for them. Her brothers and friends were alike de- 


nuneiatory, and the universal voice declared that the 
rash step would kill her. But the heart’s instincts were 
the right ones. From this time henceforth, almost to the 
end of her life, Mrs. Browning attained and preserved a 
degree of health which she had not known since her fif- 
teenth year. Her happiness was perfect, and it imparted 
vigor and life to her frail humanity. 

We all know the poet and have taken her to our hearts 
the world over. But the veil had been but stintingly 
lifted so as to reveal the sacredness of the inner life. 
Hillard had told us in his “‘ Six Months in Italy,” that 
she had ‘‘a soul of fire in a vase of alabaster.” Hawthorne 
in his ‘‘ Italian Note-Books,” says he marvels that Mr. 
Browning could imagine that he had a wife of flesh and 
blood; she seemed an intangible spirit. But in these 
letters we have the first glimpse of the veritable woman 
not as author Of ‘“‘A Drama of Exile,” ‘‘ Prometheus,” 
‘The Seraphim,” and the finest Lyrics and Sonnets ever 
written by a woman. It is quite delicious to the ordinary 
feminine reader to find her indulging in a fit of crying, 
because her ‘“ golden-hearted Robert” had impatiently 
shaved off all his beard, so spoiling, as she thought, his 
handsome visage. 

The admiration of both the Brownings for America 
and Americans was always strong. Powers, the sculp- 
tor, W. W. Story, Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, and 
many others we might name, were their dear friends. 
Mrs. Browning was particularly proud of the American 
fame of her husband. She writes: 

“The blindness, deafness and stupidity of the English 
public to Robert, are amazing. . Anacquaintance of 
ours (observe that!) asked the American Minister whether 
Robert was not an American. ‘Is it possible you ask that!’ 
he replied, ‘ why there is not so poor a village in the United 
States, where they would not tell you that he is an English- 
man, and that they were sorry he was notan American.’ ” 

But we linger too long over these fascinating details. 
We have drawn our pencil against multitudes of most 
quotable passages, which however we must pass by— 
even the pathetic pages describing the last days of the 
beloved wife, whose genius Browning rated as far above 
his own—which, he avowed as compared with hers was 
only one talent. He writes: 

“*Can’t you imagine a clever sort of angel, who plots and 
plans and tries to build up something; he wants to make 
you see it as he sees it—shows you one point of view, car- 
ries you off to another, hammering into your head the thing 
he wants you to understand; and while this bother is going 
on, God Almighty turns you off a little star! That’s the 
difference between us. The true creative power is hers, not 
mine.” 

The prolific period of production, which ensued after 
his wife’s death, we must pass by, altho to the student of 
Browning’s poetry it is the most significant; for he was 
in the prime of his manhood, and his fertile imagination 
was never so active. Happiness seemed to him less of an 
inspiration than sorrow. But the loss of her who had 
made their wedded life one of the rarest ideal blessedness 
did not send him into a brooding melancholy, sorely as 
he mourned her to the end of his life. As he became in- 
creasingly popular, he went more into society and en- 
larged his circle of friends. Yet he never became a real 
man of society, and was always glad to go back to the 
Continent for months together, with his sister, for rest 
and seclusion, even to the close of his career. 

We have barely touched on the many interesting points 
of Mr. Browning’s personalities. We can only send the 
reader to the biography itself, which we promise he will 
find as satisfactory as it was possible, through the re- 
strictions interposed, for Mrs. Orr to make it. 

As to Mr. Browning’s attitude toward Christianity, it is 
not so clearly defined as we could wish. That he did not 
accept a dogmatic theology is apparent enough; but his 
belief in the grand doctrines of our religion is continually 
manifested in his letters. It is evident, however, that 
his creed fell far short of that exalted, evangelical and 
spiritual one which, like a thread of gold, runs through 
and illuminates all the poems of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. 

LEXINGTON, VA. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





I am told that you can patent anything, and I wish to 
patent a picnic; that is to say, a new form of that diver- 
sion suitable for our summer seasons. Everybody 
knows, who has tried it in the English climate, that our 
picnics are total failures. The salt is forgotten, tte cork- 
screw mislaid, and every one comes back wet through. 
Still, when we are in the country, it is the thing to be 
done. To ‘break the livelong summer day with banquet 
in the distant woods” is a social necessity; it is not of 
course the day that breaks (we are not such lunatics as all 
that), but the clouds (in rain), and it is not much of a ban- 
quet; but you don’t expect detail from the poets. More- 
over, tho an “‘ engagement” may now and then come of 
it and gladden the heart of materfamilias, there are 
more sore throats. As for the inconveniences, the sitting 
at your meal like a tailor without his board, and the 
waiting on the ladies, and the difficulty of opening the 
bottles with a fork, and the collecting the plate after one 





has.done with it, I decline to think of them; the very 
recollection is depressing. Well, a plan has been discov- 
ered by a young lady (aged 4}), a member of my own 
talented family, to make picnics successful. All the old 
advantages are retained: dinner in the open air, no 
chairs, no tables, perfect seclusion, flowers, trees, and in- 
digestion for the next day, and all without inconvenience 
or, what is better still, with only pretended inconven- 
iences, as upon the mimic stage. The idea is simple 
when you have once got it, but very ingenious, like Co- 
lumbus’s discovery in connection with the egg. The 
only difference between the two picnics is in locality; in- 
stead of the distant woods you dine in the back garden, 
A hedge shuts you out from view of the windows; the 
cloth is laid on the tennis lawn; the provisions (supposed 
to be imported from an immense distance, thanks to the 
imagination of this dear child) are brought from the 
house. Whatever is left behind can be sent for in half a 
minute. The trouble and expense of wheeled convey- 
ances are done away with; that infernal drive home is 
avoided; there are no baskets of broken victuals, which 
it ‘‘ seems a sin to leave behind us.” The man comes and 
takes it allaway. If it rains, no matter, we only pre- 
tend to get wet, and hurry into the house. Edwin and 
Angelina can flirt there just as well as under an um- 
brella, and without sore throats. The Patent Picnic, to 
use the well-known phrase applied to things much less 
meritorious, ‘‘ should prove invaluable.” 

It has, we are told, been discovered from certain doc- 
uments recently come to light (presumably domestic di- 
aries) that whole families were living in Paris during the 
Reign of Terror, without the least knowledge that it was 
in existence. Carlyle tells us that the theaters during 
that period were well attended, but that, of course, is ac- 
counted for by recklessness and the national fondness 
for pleasure. The households in question must indeed 
have ‘‘ kept themselves to themselves,” ina manner un- 
common in the most exclusive circles. The inhabitants 
of Brightwellham in Berkshire, says Southey (in his Com- 
monplace Book) lived so secluded during the Civil War 
that they were totally unacquainted with the little “ un- 
pleasantness” between King Charles and his Parliament, 
till it was all over; but the same thing could hardly have 
happened to the dwellers evenin a metropolitan suburb 
—Maida Hill for instance. And yet there is no limit to 
the ignorance of mankind, and especially of what is 
called ‘‘Society,” of matters that occur out of their beat. 
I know a lady of title who, until the death of Matthew 
Arnold, which she read of in the newspapers, had never 
heard of him. 

A builder in a “‘ rising” watering place has adopted a 
new plan for attracting tenants to his ‘‘ eight-roomed 
freehold villas.” He advertises that he is the ‘“‘only man 
with whom the Prince of Wales and Mr. Gladstone 
shook hands” when they visited the watering place. One 
is curious to see what influence this statement will have 
upon persons in want of a domicile. All kinds of temp- 
tations are put forward by enterprising landlords; the 
extensive view from the windows, or the complete se- 
clusion that their houses enjoy; their sanitary arrange- 
ments, and even their historical or literary associations: 
but this transference of the attraction from the dwellings 
to their proprietor is certainly original. Unless this 
gentleman undertake toshake hands with all his tenants, 
and to guarantee that the same fingers which had 
clasped those of Royalty and of Mr. Gladstone should clasp 
theirs, one doesn’t see where the advantage comes in. 
Browning tells us of an Italian girl in domestic service 
whose lover promised that her humble meal should be 
carved ‘‘ with a knife that had cut an ortolan.” Some 
savor of that delicacy might in that case be supposed to 
linger on the blade; but unless the builder in question 
has abstained from washing his hands since so much 
honor was conferred upon them, what virtue can possi- 
bly be imparted by their contact? It seems a pity that 
he did not give one hand to one of these two celebrities, 
and the other to the other, so that tenants of various 
tastes, whether for royalty or political eminence, could 
be individually gratified. This would also have imparted 
an air of greater familiarity to the action: ‘‘ Hullo, you. 
too, Mr. G., excuse my left hand, but the Prince has got 
the other, you see!” An instantaneous photograph re- 
cording the interesting occurrence might also have been 
taken, which, framed and glazed, would, even as a 
souvenir, form a very appropriate ornament to the 
drawing-rooms of each of the villa residences. 

Some people seem, just now, very exercised in their 
minds respecting vails or ‘‘ tips” to servants at country 
houses, which they describe to be very onerous, and to 
persons of moderate means a serious consideration. I 
suppose these remarks refer to very great houses indeed, 
and have reference to the sporting season, when game- 
keepers will ‘‘ look at nothing less than gold”; even if it 
be so, this does not seem a heavy tax upon those who can 
afford to shoot at all. The same thing seems to me to 
apply to the ‘‘ expectations” of the butler and others in 
very large establishments; the people who visit at such 
houses have generally long purses. As to ordinary visit- 
ing among the upper middle class, no such exactions to 
my knowledge are made; of course a visitor pays the ser- 
vants of his host for their services, but unless he is very 
weak indeed, not beyond his means, just as he would do 
at a hotel or lodgings. Now and then, of course, it 
may chance that a man comparatively poor may find 
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himself as a guest in very gorgeous surroundings. When 
] was a young man this happened on one occasion to my- 
self, and I well remember the advice that was given to 
me upon the subject by a fellow-guest of great experi- 
ence. I had asked him what I ought to give to the 
butler, or major domo. ‘‘ Well, if I were you, my dear 
fellow, I should give him five shillings; but a fool no 
doubt would give him a sovereign,” I gave the five 
shillings (tho with fear and trembling), and that high and 
mighty official took it like a man, and even nodded his 
head approvingly. . 

Much enduring paterfamilias complains of the new 
school books he has to buy whenever his boy changes his 
class. Schoolmasters, it seems, invent algebras and 
other educational works with a view to this contingency, 
and take care that no other than their own books are 
used by their pupils. This is what may be very literally 
called a forced circulation, about which the best that can 
be said is that it is better (for the author) than none. Mr. 
Anstey, it is true, is having his ‘‘ Vice Versd@” rendered 
into Greek for the use of schools; but there is no other 
novelist who has ever had such a chance. Yet, how nice 
it would be to bea story teller, and at the same time a 
schoolmaster, say at Eton, where one could “ strongly 
recommend” to a thousand young readers at a time our 
own entrancing publications. Moreover, the public in 
question have to buy one’s books—a very much more sat- 
isfactory thing than merely reading them. Compared 
with this commercial speculation, all other dealimgs in 
books sink into insignificance, while the author is inde- 
pendent of the middleman and as free from all possible 
risks as Mr. Besant paints the publisher. It is sad to 
read that paterfamilias is not pleased with this agreeable 
arrangement, and objects to purchasing new text-books 
whenever his sons distinguish themselves by attaining a 
higher form. He is even so rude as to suggest that the 
premium is put upon the wrong person. 

Inthe ‘‘ History of the Rise and Fall of the Caliphate” 
Sir William Muir has disinterred the origin of a phrase, 
to which we should all have assigned a much more mod- 
ern date. In the year 644 Othman, third Caliph of Bag- 
dad, finding it necessary to make an oration, commenced 
it with ‘‘ Unaccustomed as I am to public speaking.’ 
Perhaps he told the truth, but that was more than 1200 
years ago. How often has that phrase been repeated to 
the terror of its hearers! If founded on facta halting 
oration is sure to follow, but, as generally happens, if 
utterly false, and only used to highten the admiration of 
the speaker’s gift of the gab, how much more terrible is 
the result! I wish Sir William had not mentioned the 
matter; it is a dreadful disenchantment of the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights” to learn that there was after dinner speaking 
even then, and that Caliphs began ‘‘ Unaccustomed as I 
am,” ete. Doubtless they also said, ‘‘ I have yet to learn,” 
and used, instead of ‘* now” and “ agreement,” ‘‘ on the 
present occasion,” and ‘‘ a general consensus of opinion.” 

Fashion in the East has received a heavy blow, and 
on a very sensitive organ; the nose ring, worn by all 
ladies of position, is doomed. A meeting of the Cutchee 
Vecsa Oswal caste—the Belgravians of Bombay—have 
decided that the custom, ‘‘ having led to much unfavor- 
able comment,” shall henceforth cease. It is not stated 
who has been sniffing at the nose ring, but one can easily 
imagine that it lends itself to ridicule, and one is glad to 
find that ladies are no more to be led by it. After this 
edict every one who wears one will be subject to a fine of 
ten rupees and the forfeiture of the ornament. On the 
other hand, since the hole is made, it is clear that some- 
thing must be put init, and the substitute for. the ring is 
to be a flower. This is a much more appropriate orna- 
ment for the nose, and may turn out to be very conven- 
ient; for if that organ be creditable to the wearer, a lily 
of the valley will suffice to set it off, and if otherwise—if 
it be a snub, for example—a sunflower might be worn, 

which would conceal the objectionable feature. 

At an inquest upon a suicide of humble rank the other 
day, an intelligent but uncultured witness expressed his 
opinion that the deceased had ‘‘ overcrowded his mind.” 
This is the case just now with a good many of us. 
Every one is put upon the fullest literary diet, without 
regard to either his appetite or digestion; if he can 
only swallow great chunks and lumps of knowledge, it is 
supposed he must necessarily be the better for them; 
they must get into his system somehow, and strengthen 
his intelligence. As a matter of fact, they do nothing of 
the kind. It is only a few of us who have the inside ac- 
commodation for all this learning, the pigeon-holes into 
which to put it. With the rest it onty forms a sort of 
literary ‘* Douglas’ larder” of good things, useless to its 
possessor, and oppressive to those to whom he is only too 
ready to impart it. Poor humanity may be difficult to 
enlighten, but nothing is more easy than to educate it 
beyond its wits. 

The French newspapers have been taken to task for re- 
ceiving the news of Boulanger’s suicide ‘“‘with satisfac- 
tion”; if they had been a little nearer home the Chileans 
wouid have doubtless incurred a similar condemnation 
in the case of Balmaceda. The ‘‘ breach of good taste” in 
both instances, seems to me, to have been, nevertheless, ex- 
tremely natural. It may not be right for even the most 
oppressed people to kill their tyrant, but it is a little too 
much to expect them not to rejoice inhisdemise. It may 
be said indeed that it is the expression of their satisfaction 


but delicacy in such a case is surely a little quixotic. 
“* Death,” writes the poet ‘‘is the asylum of glory,” but 
itis not the asylum of scoundreds, and he goes on to say 
that nothing should pursue a man beyond the grave “‘ ex- 
cept the truth.” Then why should not the truth be told 
of a worthless man even when one has got rid of him? 
For my part I must honestly confess that I don’t like a 
dead scoundrel any better than a living one, and feel 
very grateful to him when he voluntarily relieves us of 
his presence. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


THE BIBLE AND THE BISHOPS AT LAMBETH, 
1888. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE CONFERENCE. 


THE history of the Lambeth Conference of 1888 has 
not been written. The official utterances of this body 
have been published in a volume edited by the Bishop of 
Rochester, Dr. Randall F. Davidson, then Dean of Wind- 
sor, who was one of the secretaries of the Conference. 
A carefully prepared article on the proceedings and per- 
sonnel of the assembled bishops appeared in The English 
Church Review soon after the adjournment. This paper 
was generally ascribed to the pen of the Bishop of Ed- 
inburgh, Dr. Dowden, and attracted no little attention. 
Meanwhile the Bishop of St. Andrew’s, Dr. Charles 
Wordsworth, published, in a charge to his clergy, por- 
tions of a report of the Commtttee on Home Re-union, 
which was with great unanimity rejected by the Confer- 
ence, and consequently excluded from its printed pro- 
ceedings. Soon after the session was over, the Bishop of 
Exeter, Dr. Bickersteth, made public, for the informa- 
tion of his clergy and people, the substance, if not the 
exact words, of a minority report on Polygamy, which 
also failed to secure the imprimatur of the Conference. 
On this side of the ocean ‘‘ A Personal Narrative” of 
this ‘‘Third Lambeth Conference,” has been printed, 
not published, by the Bishop of Iowa, Dr. Perry. This 
brochure is, in fact, the only attempt thus far made to give 
the inner history of this gathering of Anglican bishops. 
The secrecy as to the proceedings of the Conference 
which, by a common understanding, was supposed to be 
imposed upon the members during the session was by 
no means rigorously observed. A portion of the report 
of the Committee on Home Re-union, which-advocated 
a temporary recognition of non-episcopal orders with a 
view to the subsequent general acceptance of ordination 
at the hands of bishops, appeared in a London news- 
paper, The Morning Post, if tlhe writer remembers aright, 
on the day assighed for the presentation and discussion 
of this paper. The subject-matter of this report was 
discussed in a meeting of the English Church Union at 
the very time the bishops at Lambeth were listening to 
the report as originally presented. The whole English- 
speaking world received at the same time, by special 
cablegrams sent east, west, north and south, an abbre- 
viatited statement of the action proposed by the Commit- 
tee,-as tho it were really entertained by the Conference. 
The whole Christian world was thus made acquainted 
with the details of this proposition not then in the posses- 
sion of the bishops themselves. This information must have 
been communicated by members of the Committee or of 
the Conference. In fact, so lightly was this obligation 
of secrecy, if any such existed, regarded by the bishops, 
that many grave matters brought before the Conference, 
were submitted by one and another of the assembled prel- 
ates to theological ‘‘ experts,” with a view of securing at 
the discussions on these themes the widest possible infor- 
mation and the most critical judgment. In fact, the chief 
secretary of the Conference, the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, Dr. Ellicott, informed the writer at the close of the 
session that the obligation of secrecy, if any such existed, 
was not deemed as binding longer than a few weeks 
after the final adjournment; in other words, not longer 
-than the time required by the bishops to reach their 
homes. With this understanding nearly every bishop, in 
his next synodical address, reviewed the action of the 
Conference, letting in such light upon the discussions 
and other proceedings as he deemed wise. We are, 
therefore, doing no violence to any obligations of confi- 
dence in giving the history of, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant debate of the Conference, and in citing from printed 
papers then in every bishop’s hands and still accessible in 
public and private libraries further illustrative matter, 
showing the attitude of the bishops at Lambeth toward 
the Word of God. 
‘Turning to the privately printed ‘‘ Personal Narrative” 
of the Bishop of Iowa, to which we have referred, we 
cite the following paragraphs from the record of the 
opening day of the session: 
“Tt was not till some time after the appointed hour—1:30 
P.M.—that the Archbishop called the Conference to order, 
and, after a few words of prayer, and others of kindly, lov- 
ing welcome, the discussion of the second subject set down 
on the Agenda was begun. ‘Definite Teaching of the 
Faith to Various Classes and the Means Thereto’ was the 
theme introduced by the Bishops of London (Dr. Temple); 
Maine (Dr. Neely); and Carlisle (Dr. Goodwin). The formal 
motion with which the discussion opened proposed the ap- 
pointment of a committee to consider the particular sub- 
ject in question, and to report in the closing week of the 
Conference. The opening of this first discussion, and, in 
fact, of the business of the Conference, was assigned to Dr. 
Temple, Lord Bishop of London, and the weight of the ar- 
guments he used, and the clearness and precision of the 








which is to be deprecated, and not the satisfaction itself; 


gotten by any of the auditors. The Bishop of Maine, Dr. 

Neely, followed in another, but equally important, line of 
argument, enforcing in his clear, incisive manner, the great 
importance of inculcating fundamental principles by cate- 
chetical instruction in the earliest years, and the careful 

following of this idea in the further training of the young. 

The Lord Bishop of Carlisle, Dr. Goodwin, was the third 

speaker in this interesting discussion; and his nervous, an- 
alytical treatment of that portion of the subject assigned 

to him commanded the closest attention and elicited the 

hearty approval of his hearers. The time had beenso fully 

occupied by the appointed speakers that there was little, 
if any, volunteer discussion of the subject ere the 
hour of adjournment—4:45 pP.M.—was reached. The 
formal vote for the appointment for the Committee 
was taken, and the first session of the Conference 
came to a close. The names of the Committee were 
not announced by the Archbishop till later; but we will 

give them in their proper connection to render our nar- 
rative more consecutive. The Bishop of London, Dr. Tem- 
ple, was named as the ‘Convener’ and Chairman, and the 
Bishops of Winchester, Dr. Harold Browne; Carlisle, Dr. 

Goodwin; Maine, Dr. Neely; Brisbane, Dr. Webber; Wake- 
field, Dr. Walsham How; Cork, Dr. Gregg; Chicago, Dr. 
McLaren; Ripon, Dr. Boyd Carpenter; Newfoundland, Dr, 
Llewellyn Jones; and the Coadjutor of Fredericton, Dr. 
Kingdon, comprised the Committee. It is needless to say 
that the Bishop of London was the leading spirit of this 
Committee, and the report as finally accepted by the ma- 
jority of the working members of the Committee was 
chiefly of his composition, certain portions being evidently 
contributed by the Bishop of Maine. The Bishop of Lon- 
don’s special supporters and’ sympathizers on the Com- 
mittee were the Bishops of Brisbane and Ripon.’’—‘* A Per- 
sonal Narrative,’’ pp. 47, 48. 

To this historical account it may be added that the 
Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Harold Browne, the learned 
author of the standard treatise on the XXXIX Articles, 
was prevented by ill-health ‘from more than an occa- 
sional attendance on the meetings of the Committee; and 
on the floor of the Conference disavowed responsibility 
for the report. Exceptions to portions of the completed 
report were also taken by the Bishops of Maine, Wake- 
field, Cork, Chicago and, if our memory does not fail us, 
by others. Of the discussions at Fulham Palace attend- 
ing the preparation of this report we have no personal 
knowledge other than what was revealed in the public 
discussion of the paper presented by the Chairman of the 
Committee. This paper was generally cenceded to be, in 
the main, Dr. Temple’s composition so far as the portions 
relating to the authority to be accorded to the Bible and 
its teachings were concerned. 

We turn again to the Bishop of Iowa’s * Personal 
Narrative” for the further history of this matter so far 
as it has, up to the present time, appeared in print: 

“It cannot escape notice that the published reports of 
the Committees are deficient in not containing any paper 
from the important Committee to which was assigned the 
subject: ‘On Definite Teaching of the Faith to Various 
Classes and the Means Thereto.’ The Committee having 
charge of this matter was not derelict in duty in failing to 
consider the important theme committed to its considera- 
tion. A report was presented, in some respects the most 
able and masterly of all the reports offered; but after a 
discussion the earnestness and solemnity of which could 
not fail to impress each member of this body, the report 
was re-committed by an overwhelming vote in consequence 
of a few expressions which seemed to convey the impres- 
sion, or, at least, to take the position for the sake of argu- 
ment, with the unbeliever, that the Church felt well as- 
sured only of the substantial truth of the New Testament; 
and further conceding, or seeming to concede, that the 
opening portions of the Word of God, like its close, were a 
vision or an allegory. The conclusions seemingly to be 
deduced from the few phrases we have indicated by this 
report, were denied by the members of the Committee; but 
the sense of the reverence due to the Word of God was 
such that no explanations were deemed sufficient to pre- 
vent the re-committment of the whole report with a view 
to the elimination of its objectionable features. On its re- 
appearance, with modifications in its language and expres- 
sions at a later day, objection was still made to what was 
deemed unwise and unnecessary admissions, and finally 
the report, able and excellent in all but a few words, as it 
certainly was, was refused a place in the printed proceed- 
ings of the Conference. This action of the assembled bish- 
ops affirmed their reverence and respect for the Word of 
God, and their unwillingness, even for argument’s sake, to 
make concessions as to its substantial verity, or admissions 
that might characterize portions of it as vision or allegory. 
It was feared that the language of the report might be mis- 
understood, and its admissions might be used to detract 
from the confidence all should feel in God’s Word as the 
revelation of his will and way.” 

No one who was present at this debate can fail to re- 
call the earnest, scholarly and impressive speech of the 
learned Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Dr. Ellicott, in 
defense of the Bible—the whole Bible. Like solemn and 
eloquent words were spoken by the Bishops of Durham, 

Dr. Lightfoot; Winchester, Dr. Harold Browne; and 
Cork, Dr. Gregg. Every American bishop present, save 
one, voted for the re-commitment of the report. 

This report, the history of which has been thus pre- 
sented, begins with the admission of the ‘‘ indifference ” . 
or even ‘hostility to all definite religious teaching” 
which widely obtains: 

“There is no longer that careful teaching of the Cate- 
chism which was once characteristic of sober English- 
speaking households. There are not a few who resent all 
assertion of sacramental doctrine; and among the great 





statements he made in this striking speech, will not be for- 


masses of those who live by manual labor, even those who 
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have received much instruction in things secular, are sadly 
deficient in religious knowledge of any kind, and more par- 
ticularly in knowledge of doctrine. Not a few who have 
read with some intelligence the life of our Lord as recorded 
in the Gospels are nevertheless very ill-acquainted with 
what he taught. They know what he did, and what he 
suffered; they know, tho not so clearly, his great moral 
precepts; but beyond that point their knowledge is often 
too vague to deserve the name of knowledge, and they do 
not feel that this is a serious deficiency.” 
This state of ignorance as to religious truth and teach- 
ing the Committee regard as dangerous, ‘‘ both to indi- 
vidual souls and to the Church at large.” The Commit- 
tee is ‘‘ convinced that a firm hold of true doctrine is es- 
sential to the spiritual life, and that a loss of such hold 
on the Church at large (as has been proved by history), 
leads to the lowering of all higher aspirations, and ulti- 
mately even of the standard of morals.” This danger is 
to be averted in the first place ‘by greater care in the 
instruction of children of all classes of society.” The 
active exertions of clergy and laity are invoked to effect 
this end, and valuable suggestions as to the increased 
efficiency of the Sunday-school and catechetical works 
are thrown out. The position is taken that 
‘* wherever it is possible to combine the religious with the 
secular instruction, and penetrate the whole education of 


the children with the religious element, this is even better 
than making religious teaching a separate and special 
thing.” “The religious instruction, whenever practi- 


cable, should be a part of the ordinary educational course. 
The elementary schools in the hands of the Church, wher- 
ever they exist, should be regarded as a precious possession 
to be maintained by every means in our power.” 

The report continues: 


‘Tt is not, however, the children only that demand our 
attention. Weare of the opinion that the adults who form 
the bulk of our ordinary congregations need much more 
instruction than they now get. There should be more ex- 


pository and didactic preaching than there is. Definite 
teaching may often be wisely substituted for exhortation. 
The people need to be taught what the Bible really says— 


and means. There are very many who do not know how 
fully the doctrines of the Church are borne out by the 
teaching of the Bible, and to make them see this would be 
a great spiritual help to them. Nor should the 
clergy omit to use the pulpit for clear explanations of the 
offices, rites and ceremonies as set forth in the Book of 
Common Prayer. The main purpose of all this teaching 
must be to fasten on the minds of the people, whether 
young or old, the teaching of the Catechism and the Creeds. 
But the fuller devolopment and illustration of that teach- 
ing us contained in the various offices should not be 
neglected.” 


After a passing notice of the value of the services of 
licensed lay readers, properly instructed themselves, the 
report proceeds to notice the difficulties in the way of 


carrying into effect its recommendations. It considers 
(a) the unwillingness to accept doctrinal teaching on the 
part of those who, after leading careless or profligate 
lives, have come sddenly to a knowledge of their sin and 
to an acceptance of the Lord Jesus asa Savior. 

Such converts, it assumes, are apt to regard ‘‘ doctrine 
as a barrier interposed between themselves and ‘their 
Lord.” ‘They are inclined particularly to object to sac- 
ramental doctrine, as putting forms and ceremonies in 
the place of spiritual religion.” Such persons ‘‘ should 
be shown that trust in our Lord necessarily requires that 
we should study his teaching, follow his precepts, use 
his ordinances.” 


“It is but imperfect trust which professes to trust in the 
Lord, and yet refuses all trust in the sacraments of his ap- 
pointment.”’ 

Again, there are (b) those 
‘“who accept our Lord as a teacher of the divinest moral- 
ity, and are willing to strive earnestly to follow his pre- 
cepts, but find it hard to believe that if their life be noble 
and pure, it is necessary that they should add to this an ac- 
ceptance of doctrines which, as they are disposed to think, 
cannot enlighten their path nor elevate and purify their 
characters.”’ “If their life be truly spiritual, what else 
can be desired?”’ 

Such persons, the report argues, are 
** venerally best reached by pressing on their attention that 
morgl teaching contained not only in the words but in the 
example of our Lord, whom they have already learnt to ad- 
mire.”’ ‘“‘Is not his moral teaching itself lowered, if his 
doctrinal teaching be held as of no profit? Can his teaching 
be so true and divine in the Sermon on the Mount, and of 
so little value in the sixth chapter of St. John?” 

Again, 

“The main cause why these persons are unwilling to re- 
ceive the full teaching of the Gospel is that they have not 
yet recognized the sinfulness of their nature and accepted 
the cross as their own salvation. When their self- 
confidence is broken down, and they have learnt that they 
need a Savior to wipe out past sin and to support the weak 
buman will in its deadly conflict, then acceptance of the 
cross and of our Lord soon leads to the acceptance of fuller 

doctrinal teaching.”’ 

With the preliminary portion of the Committee's re- 
port, the scope and aim of which we have sought briefly 
to indicate, there was general approval. In its composi- 
tion the facile pen of the Bishop of Carlisle, Dr. Good- 

* win, and the careful logic of our own Bishop of Maine, 
Dr. Neely, were easily recognized. As paragraph after 
paragraph of this paper were read amidst the closest at- 
tention of the assembled bishops, there seemed every 


prospect that its statements and conclusions would win 
universal acceptance. There was nothing thus far to 
which any one could except. 

It was, therefore, with the greatest astonishment that 
the following paragraphs were heard: 


“But the difficulties the clergy have to deal with in 
teaching the doctrines of the Church, are not confined to 
the cases that have been just described. Our main instru- 
ment in all our teaching is, and must always be, the Bible; 
and the criticism which has attended all use of the Bible 
sometimes confronts us at the very outset of all our at- 
tempts to give any religious teaching whatever. We find 
even among the half-instructed a sufficient knowledge of 
the scientific and histerical objections to the Bible to make 
it impossible to assume that they wiil accept, without dis- 
pute, the authority of the Bible in questions of spiritual 
truth. They find in the Bible, as they believe, misstate- 
ments of fact, contradictions of the conclusions of science, 
inconsistencies, absurdities. Many of these objections are 
easily dealt with, being nothing more than simple blunders 
or misrepresentations; but some are not at all of this char- 
acter. The account of the Creation in the Book of Genesis, 
in a lesser degree the account of the Flood, some of the 
miracles recorded in the Old Testament, some of the his- 
torical details, cannot be treated as if the objections to 
them were mere mistakes; and these objections are often a 
stumbling-block in the way both of teachers and of learn- 
ers. 

“Now, the central object of Christian faith is not the 
Bible, but our Lord. We have sufficient evidence for full 
assurance of the substantial accuracy of the account given 
in the New Testament of our Lord’s life and teaching and 
death and resurrection. The witness of the Gospels is 
strong; and if it be said that doubts have been expressed 
whether the Gospels were written by men who lived at the 
time when the events took place, yet no such doubts will 
ever shake the evidence supplied by St. Paul’s Epistles. 
These Epistles confirm the Gospel narratives not merely 
in some important details, but by proving to demonstration 
that the Apostile’s conception of our Lord’s life was identi- 
cal in character with the picture which the Gospels set be- 
fore us. It is useless to speak of the narratives of miracles 
and the like as the growth of a later generation which was 
not contemporaneous with the events. The Apostle lived 
at the time, and the general tenor of his account is identi- 
cal with what the Evangelists have given us. It is useless 
to say that the Resurrection was evolved out of the hopes 
of later Christians. St. Paul’s account is identical with 
that of the four historians. We have abundant evidence 
of the truth of the narrative given us of our Lord’s life, 
and of the sayings and teachings ascribed to him, and this 
evidence is a sufficient answer to all attempts to assert the 
general principle that there never has been any supernatu- 
ral interference in the affairs of men. And if such a prin- 
ciple be asserted, whether in application to the Old Testa- 
ment or the New, the New Testament will always enable us 
to make a complete reply. Those, of course, who assert, as 
an axiom that needs no proof, that supernatural interfer- 
ence is impossible, we cannot expect to reach. But to those 
who do not bind themselves by this unproved and unprova- 
ble assertion the fact of our Lord’s resurrection is demon- 
strated by convincing evidence; and this fact clearly and 
entirely excludes this ground of attack on the Christian 
faith. 

“And as we are well assured of the truth of the New 
Testament, so we accept the Old Testament as the intro- 
duction to the New. It is in that character that the Old 
Testament is a part of the Christian faith. The whole 
record of God’s dealings with man generally, and with the 
chosen people particularly, is to be accepted in the light of 
our Lord’s teaching, and as he himself has treated it, as 
substantially true. But beyond that we are not concerned 
to go. And if the men who were inspired to make the 
record were not protected from mistakes of fact which 
have no bearing on religious truth, nor supplied with 
scientific knowledge in advance of all their fellowmen, this 

does not affect the relation of the Old Testament to the 
New. And when we call on men to accept the Lord Jesus 
as the one Savior, we do not require them, as a part of their 
belief in him, to say that the Old Testament is not only a 
true record of God’s dealings with man, but is infallible 
in all details of fact, or that the account of the Creation 
is not only a lesson in the great ideas of the omnipotence of 
God in making all things out of nothing, the order and har- 
mony of all his working, the subordination of the material 
to the spiritual, but it is also an enunciation of scientific 
truth in the modern sense of these words without any bear- 
ing on the faith. But three things must be held fast: first, 
that the Old Testament as well as the New is a part of the 
Divine Revelation, and that neither is complete without 
the other; secondly, that whatever view be taken of the 
historical character of any portion of it, it must be taken 
as intended to teach spiritual lessons, and that if parables 
or visions or allegories or poetical descriptions be found in 
it, they must still have in them this main purpose, and 
that, thirdly, the idea of the coming Savior, darkly at first, 
but perpetually growing clearer and clearer, shines through 
it from beginning to end. 

“Besides the historical or scientific difficultigs which 
sometimes make the Old Testament an obstacle to our 
teachings and sometimes are used by unbelievers as a re- 
proach to the Christian faith, a stiil greater difficulty is 
caused to some by the Old Testament morality. The blood- 
shed distinctly sanctioned, the falsehood sometimes prac- 
ticed by saints and patriarchs, such sins as the murder and 
adultery committed by David—these things are frequently 
used by opponents of the Faith as proofs that the Bible 
cannot come from God. And there are not a few who are 
seriously staggered by the argument and disposed to think 
that this is sufficient to overthrow the authority of the 
whole Bible. 

‘‘But here again we must assert that the Christian mo- 
rality is that which our Lord teaches, and that we are not 
required nor ready to defend anything short of the standard 


which he has given us. He has himself told us in what 
light we are to regard the moral teaching of the Old Testa. 
ment. Even the then commonly accepted interpretation of 
the Ten Commandments he will not allow to be perfect, 
and in thr Sermon on the Mount he teaches a purer and 
loftier law. He sets aside the Mosaic legislation on mar. 
riage and divorce as a concession to hardness of heart. He 
thus establishes the principle by which all the older mo. 
rality must be judged. The earlier morality was not, as 
the Christian morality is, a perfect code in the spirit and in 
the letter. It was not the best in itself; it was the 
best that the men to whom it was given could live 
by. Men had to learn, the eternal law of duty as 
they had to learn the eternal doctrine of the Divine nature, 
little by little, as they were able to bear it; and the older 
teaching in this matter indicated its divine origin, not by 
its inherent perfection, but by its perfect adaptation to the 
moral needs of the learners. It came clothed with divine 
authority, because, tho still imperfect, it had within it, 
that elevating and purifying power which enables the hu 
man conscienee gradually to rise to fuller light. Within 
the reach of the conscience, and yet always above the ordi- 
nary standard of life, it led men ever upward, and per- 
mitted no retrogression. Thus, the Old Testament pre- 
pared men for Christ, and it is in that character that we 
are concerned to maintain the divine authority of what it 
teaches. 

“Tn conclusion, we desire to express our conviction that 
the definite teaching of the faith to all classes will then be 
most sure, most fruitful, most free from difficulties when 
it is made to flow, as from a fountain, from the central 
thought of our Lord Jesus Christ as the revelation to our 
consciences, the healer of our sinfulness, the source of all 
our spiritual life; when it is the development of the great 
doctrine of the Incarnation as contained in the Creeds of 
the Church.” 

This report was “ signed on behalf of the Committee” 
by “ F. Londin., Chairman.” The portions we have cited 
are from the second and final revision, and altho reject- 
ed by a large and decisive vote of the Conference, they 
had been considerably modified from the original form. 
As at first presented, the phrase ‘* the substantial truth” 
was employed of the New Testament, as it had been of 
the Old. It was added that it is in the character of an 
introduction, ‘‘andin that character only,” that the Old 
Testament is ‘‘ a part of the Christian Faith.” Then fol- 
lowed the following sentences: 

‘We are not called on to maintain that all the details of 
the Old Testament History are to be taken as literally true, 
and that any man who refuses to accept them is an unbe- 
liever. Neither is it essentig] to the Christian Faith to 
teach ur to believe that the account of the Creation is to be 
understood as a scientific statement; nor if any man main- 
tains that the opening of the Bible, like the close of it, isa 
vision or an allegory, and that, in this respect, the first 
chapters of Genesis are parallel to the Book of Revelation, 
are we to hold him an unbeliever in Christ.’’ 

In the sentence referring to the writers of the various 
books of the Bible, a clause appears in the original re- 
port to the effect that they might not be regarded as 
‘able in all cases where they used past documents to dis- 
tinguish between history and poetry.” 

The removal of the passages we have quoted was not 
enough to satisfy the great body of the Conference. The 
report in its amended form was rejected by an over- 
whelming majority; so unwilling were the bishops even 
by implication and in a document for which they were 
not to be considered responsible, to seem to lessen the re- 
spect and veneration due to the Word of God. 





MORE POETIC CONTEMPORARIES OF BURNS. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


No one can read a poet understandingly without know- 
ing something about his life, nor estimate the value of 
his verse without knowing something about the kind of 
verse which it illustrates. We cannot read Homer by 
the light of biography, for we know absolutely nothing 
about him; but we can read the “Iliad” and the ‘‘ Odys- 
sey ” by their own light, and imagine the personality of 
their unknown creator from the splendor of his creations. 
The little that has reached us concerning Shakespeare 
does not help us to comprehend his genius, which cannot 
be regarded as the natural growth of any of the known 
facts of his life, nor, on any rational view of heridity, as 
an intellectual inheritance from any discoverable ances- 
tor. Without ancestors, and without descendants, he 
was, and is, himself alone. We cannot account for him, 
but we can account for his dramatic work, which was 
the product of his period. Begun by Marlowe, who was 
an elemental force in poetry in the age of Elizabeth, as 
Byron was an elemental force in poetry in the age of the 
third and fourth Georges, it passed into the mighty 
hands of Shakespeare when his fiery spirit was let out 
into eternity before he was thirty, in a tavern brawl by 
the dagger of Francis Archer, and by him and his fellows, 
Jonson, * Beaumont, Fletcher, Webster, Ford and others 
of that noble line, of whom the last was Shirley, was 
carried to a perfection that no later dramatist has ever 
attained. Ancestry and parentage give us the clue to the 


from the stormy and unreasoning passion of his mother 
and the calm, calculating profligacy of his father; but 
they do not give us the clue to his genius,nor to his poetry. 
which was modeled after none that was produced be- 
fore it. He admired, or pretended to admire Pope, and 
tried in his poetic nonage to fallow in his footsteps; but 











the more he followed the worse he wrote, and it was 


character of Byron, which was singularly compounded . 
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not until he ceased to write satiric couplets, as in “ Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers” and ‘“ Hints from 
Horace,” and began to write in the ottava rima of the 
Italian poets, as in ‘‘ Beppo,” ‘The Vision of Judg- 
ment” and ‘* Don Juan,” that the world saw how genu- 
ine and great he was as a satirist. He owed nothing to 
Pope in these poems, and nothing to any poet in ‘‘ Childe 
Harold,” ‘‘ Manfred” and ‘ Cain,” which were partly 
the outgrowth of his melancholy, daring genius, and 
partly the outgrowth of the unrest of the turbulent time 
in which he lived, and of which he was the Poetic Voice. 

No British poet demands for a thorough understanding 
of his verse so intimate a knowledge of his life and its 
environments and the literary influences that made him 
what he was as Robert Burns. No one before him, and 
no one after him, can be said to occupy the place that he 
occupied in the history of Scottish poetry. There was 
no relationship between him and Barbour, Dunbar, 
Bishop Douglas and Sir David Lindsay, or only such 
shadowy relationship as may be supposed to exist among 
men of the same race and speech; he belonged to an ob- 
scure line, the names of whose founders have perished, 
tho their genius has been preserved in the songs they sang. 
The story of his life is the story of the life of a farmer’s 
son in the last half of the last century in Scotland, like 
that of his father before him, and his father before him, 
it was poor, it was narrow, it was laborious. Father 
and son—father and sons and daughters—the Burns 
family earned their daily bread by the daily use of their 
hands. There was, there could be, no cessation from 
work until their hands were folded and their eyes closed 
in the last slumber. The father of Burns was a plain, 
simple, right-minded man, staid in his temperament and 
demeanor, deliberate in his way of thinking, and, from 
his early training, and according to his lights, devout 
and religious. They were a serious family, some- 
what too serious, it may be, for Burns, when he began 
to think for himself and go about among the young peo- 
ple at Lochlea and Mossgiel. But however this may have 
been, and whatever the wisdom or unwisdom of his 
father’s conscientious care of him, his character was 
molded in the home circle, which strengthened if it 
could not broaden it. There was in him the same pat- 
tern of manhood as in his father, the same sense of duty, 
the same sincerity and honesty, and the same self-respect 
and pride. Burns was happier in his parentage than 
Byron, for thoa poor, unlettered farmer, William Burness 
was what Captain Byron was not—a gentleman. 

The parentage of Burns may, and I think does,’explain 
his personality, but it does not explain his poetry, for, 
whatever the genius of a writer, his writing is never 
wholly shaped by his genius, is seldom, indeed, as much 
shaped by it as by the books he is known to have read 
while it was undergoing the process of formation and 
development. We know little or nothing of the quality 
that we call genius, except that it is a mysterious and 
glorious gift, and that it discovers itself only through 
sympathy with its kind, love of pictures creating 
painters. love of music creating musicians, and love of 
poetry, poets. The beginning of art is imitation, and 
unless the artist have genius, imitation is itsend. Only 
the great surpass their masters, and become great in 
turn, We know through his biographers the books which 
Burns read in his childhood and youth, but not the order 
in which he read them, for in the list which they furnish 
us they huddle verse and prose together without regard 
to chronology. Some of these books appear to have be- 
longed to his father, while others were borrowed from 
neighbors; knowing the bent of the paternal mind it is 
safe to assume that the former were theological ones, and 
knowing the bent of the filial mind it is equally safe to 
assume that the latter were poetical ones, foremost among 
which were Allan Ramsay and Robert Ferguson. 

Ramsay, who died about a year before Burns was born, 
was the most famous Scottish poet of the period; for 
whatever the native literati thought of him, and for 
national reasons they probably thouglit well of him, there 
can be no doubt that he was greatly admired by the peo- 
ple, among whom ‘“‘ The Gentle Shepherd” was a classic. 
Its subject was one which appealed to their sympathies, 
dealing, as it did, with a condition of rustic life that they 
were familiar with, and its poetic form was better 
adapted to their comprehension than any other that 
could have been given to it. No book-learning was nec- 
essary for it, as for Shakespeare and Milton, Addison and 
Pope. It was written in their native speech, their daily 
dialect, and was understanded by all. Burns must have 
read ‘* The Gentle Shepherd” in his copy of Ramsay, and 
he doubtless read Ramsay’s acknowledged contributions 
to “The Tea-Table Miscellany,” a notable anthology, 
which was as important in the history of Scottish poetry 
as Percy’s ‘* Reliques,” forty-one years later, in the his- 
tory of English poetry. Of Ferguson little can be said 
except that he made upward of a hundred indifferent 
poems, some in what he considered the English language, 
others in the Scottish tongue; that he was bibulous and 
pious; and that he died in a madhouse when Burns was 
fifteen, Ferguson and Ramsay were the masters of 
Burns, Before we can determine what they, were to 
'm we must look into their writings, and read at least 
4 portion of them. What first strikes us in this reading 
'S that both strove to write English verse, after the re- 
Celved models, Pope, Addison, Prior, and the namby- 
pamby manufacturers of artificial pastorals in insipid 


heroics, and strove in vain. They learned nothing from 
the English poets except to write worse than the worst 
of them. The next thing that strikes one in this reading 
is the wonderment that they should have been considered 
poets when they wrote in the dialect of their own coun- 
trymen, which, poetical in a certain sense in their old 
songs, is prosaic in their inharmonious mouths. We need 
not be Scotch by birth to know whether Scotch verse is 
good or bad, for, like all dialect verse, Dorsetshire, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, it authenticates itself, if it be 
poetry. We recognize and value what is said, if any- 
thing be said, in proportion to its veracity, without re- 
gard to the idiom in which this veracity is expressed. 
The touch of Nature that makes the whole world kin is as 
sure in dialect as in the literary language. 

Reading the verse of Burns in the order in which it 
was written his first source of inspiration appears to 
have been the collection of songs in two volumes, called 
‘**The Lark,” and his second Ramsay and Ferguson, in 
the first of whom he found the fourteen-line stanza in 
which he cast his first ‘‘ Epistle to Davie,” and the nine- 
line stanza with a refrain in which he cast his 
‘* Halloween,” and in both of whom he found the six- 
line stanza in which he cast his ‘‘ Epistles” to Rankine, 
Lapraik, Goudie, Simpson, ‘“‘ Death and Dr. Hornbook,” 
and other poems of the Mossgiel period which will recur 
to his readers. To these two, the younger a thirsty attor- 
ney’s clerk, and the elder a canny wig maker, he owed 
these forms of verse, the spirit of which was his own; 
how gloriously and supremely his own may be seen 
from a comparison of Ferguson’s ‘‘ Hallowfair” and 
‘* Farmer's Ingle” with his ‘‘ Halloween ” and “‘ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night.” They revealed him to himself, which 
.Wwas all they could do, or any master can do to any 
scholar. He read them wisely, for they taught him all 
they had to teach, more wisely than the English poets 
and prose writers, who stimulated and baffled his ambi- 
tion. 

The genius of Burns differed from the genins of any 
other British poet of equal eminence in that it was in- 
capable of education beyond a certain stage. He read as 
many books as came in his way in his narrow and labori- 
ous life, but except those which ministered to and 
nurtured his natural gifts he read them in vain. Noth- 
ing in any English poet that he is known to have read 
was instructive or suggestive to him.’ He mastered no 
English measure, unless he may be allowed to have mas- 
tered the Spenserian in ‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and 
whenever he attempted to write in English measures, 
outside of balladry, his vocabulary was poor and prosaic. 
His English poetry was puerile. His English prose, 
which consists of the Preface to the Kilmarnock and the 
Dedication to the Edinburgh editions of his Poems, and 
a great many letters to all sorts of people, reads as if it 
cost him a world of pains in the writing. It lacks sim- 
plicity and directness, and tho often forcible is always 
ambitious and strained. His letters were probably mod- 
eled after a collection of “letters by the wits of Queen 
Anne’s time which is known to have been in his 
possession, and in. which Pope must have figured large- 
ly, and a worse collection could not possibly have fallen 
into his hands. That he was dazzled by its spangles of 
seatiment and captivated by its rhetorical rhodomontade 
is evident in the epistles that he as ‘‘ Sylvander” address- 
ed to Mrs. M’Lehose as ‘“ Clarinda,” and in which he 
fooled her to the top of her bent. This correspondence 
was a silly performance, and a cruel one, for the poor 
woman believed to the day of Her death that he really 
loved her. : 

The impression which I have formed of Burns after 
reading him for years, and comparing him with other 
poets of earlier and later date, is that no British poet ever 
owed so much to his own genius and so little to the gen- 
ius or talents of others; or, to put it differently, so little 
to books. Tolerably read for a man in his station, he had 
no conception of literature as literature; his mind was 
vigorous and his gifts were great; but he was not literate. 
He held his own among the great at Edinburgh--among 
the literati, the professors, the judges, the lords and 
ladies, not by virtue of what he knew, but of what he 
was. ‘The attentions he received during his stay in 
town,” said Dugald Stewart to Dr. Currie, “from all 
ranks and descriptions of persons, was such as would 
have turned any head but his own. I cannot say that I 
could perceive any unfavorable effect which they left 
upon his mind. He retained the same simplicity of man- 
ners and appearance which had struck me so forcibly 
when I first saw him in the country; nor did he seem to 
fee] any additional self-importance from the number and 
rank of his new acquaintance.” The character of Burns 
was more thoroughly tested by his environments than 
that of any poet with whose life I am familiar; for what- 
ever these environments were, and however differently 
he appeared at different periods, he was always the same 
simple, manly, independent man—always conscious of 
his powers, tho he never asserted them offensively, he 
was so far from understanding that he undervalued them 
in comparison with the powers of others. He underrated 
himself when he spoke of Ramsay and Ferguson, and 
when he called Sillar and Lapraik his brother poets. 
He was generous to his inferiors, more generous than he 
probably would have been if he could have measured 
them by a literary standard; and his generosity was 





versifiers which they misrepresent, and which should 
have been killed, not Scotched. 
The first poetic recruit that flocked to the standard of 
Burne, after the enlistment of his cronies, Sillar and 
Lapraik, was William Simpson. The eldest son of a 
farmer in Ten-Pound Land, near Ochiltree, Simpson 
studied for the ministay; but not reaching that sacred 
destination to which so many ambitious young rustics 
were rushing pell-mell, he accepted a position as teacher 
in the parish school, and, before his acquaintance with 
Burns, was schoolmaster at Ochiltree. The acquaintance 
itself was made through a copy of Burns’s satirical poem, 
‘* The Twa Herds,” which, circulating about the country 
in manuscript, fell into the hands of Patrick Simpson, 
by whom it was shown to his brother William, who ad- 
mired its clever, local hits, and testified his admiration in 
a rhymed letter to its writer, for, like Lapraik and Sillar, 
Simpson was also a brother poet. Burns acknowledged 
the compliment in an Epistle to Simpson, which was 
written in the month following his second Epistle to 
Lapraik, which it surpassed in poetic feeling and love of 
Nature. It was in his happiest vien, and it contained 
one glorious stanza, which is as true now as it was then: 
“* The Muse, nae poet ever fand her, 
Till by himsel he learned to wander, 
Adown some trotting burn’s meander. 
And no think lang; 
O sweet to stray and pensive ponder 
A heart-felt sang!” 

The bard of Mossgiel and the dominie of Ochiltree 
became personal as well as poetical friends, and re- 
mained such until 1788, when the latter removed to 
Cumnock, where, by plying the ferule freely, he taught 
the young idea how to shoot until well on in the present 
century. His friendship with Burns reached the ears of 
one of his acquaintances, who was emulous of enjoying 
thesame honor. His name was Thomas Walker; he lived 
at a place called Poole, not far from Ochiltree, and he 
was a tailor. Buthe was cut out for better things, in his 
own opinion, and fitted to wield the quill as well as the 
shears. He courted the Muse, and sat down one day, like 
his friend Simpson, or rather rose up, for sitting was his 
customary position, and composed an Epistle to Burns. 
He dispatched it by post to Mossgiel, where it was no 
doubt received, but its receipt was not acknowledged, 
either because the receiver was not in the vein to answer 
it, or was busy with more important work. He waited 
several weeks, and, not hearing from Burns, went in 
chagrin to Simpson, to whom he had read this effusion, 
and complained of his neglect. Simpson sympathized 
and condoled with him, and seeing an opportunity for a 
joke at his expense, wrote a reply himself, and sent it to 
him with the signature of Burns attached to it. Elated 
by this fictitious honor, Walker proceeded to Ochiltree 
and showed it to Simpson, who found it difficult to pre- 
serve his gravity. He did se, however, and to the day of 
his death the credulous tailor was not undeceived. 
Meeting Burns not long afterward, Simpson informed 
him of the liberty he had taken with his name, ‘* You 
did well,” he said, with a laugh; ‘‘for you thrashed the 
tailor much better than I could have done.” We have 
the Epistle of Walker and the reply of Simpson, both of 
which appeared in some of the early editions of Burns 
among his genuine productions, and they are not bad of 
their kind, much better, indeed, than anything in the 
volumes of Sillar and Lapraik. 

The next member of the awkward squad, who formed 
asort of poetic body guard to Burns, was Miss Janet 
Little, who may be considered its fille du regiment. The 
daughter of George Little, of Nether Bogside, near Ec- 
clefechan, in Dumfrieshire, she was born in the same 
year as Burns, and in so humble a position that when she 
was old enough she went out to service, first as a nurs- 
ery maid, in the house of a clergyman named Johnstone, 
later in the family of Mrs. Dunlop, whose acquaintance 
was made by Burns on the eve of his departure for Ed- 
inburgh, after the success of his Kilmarnock volume, and 
later still, with Mrs. Hendrie, of the Dunlop ilk, who 
rented’ Loudoun Castle, where she took charge of the 
dairy. While engaged in this useful but menial capaci- 
ty she penned, in the summer of 1789, a letter to Burns, 
whose fame as a poet was by this time familiar to most 
of his countrymen and countrywomen. Her letter, which 
has been preserved, was as follows: 

“ Sir:—Tho I have not the happiness of being person- 
ally acquainted with you, yet, amongst the number of 
those who have read and admired your publications, I may 
be permitted to trouble you with this. You must know, 
sir, Iam somewhat in love with the Muses, tho I cannot 
boast of any favors they have deigned to confer upon me as 
yet; my situation in life has been very much against me as 
to that. I have spentsome yearsin and about Ecclefechan 
(where my parents reside), in the station of a servant, and 
am now come to Loudoun House, at present possessed by 
Mrs. Hendrie; she is the daughter to Mrs. Dunlop, of Dun- 
lop, whom I understand you are particularly acquainted 
with. AsI had the pleasure of perusing your poems, I felt 
a partiality for the author, which I should not have expe- 
rienced had you been in a more dignified station. I wrote 
a few verses of address to you, which I did not think of ever 
presenting; but as fortune seems to have favored me in this, 
by bringing me into a family by whom you are so well 
known and so much esteemed, and where, perhaps, I may 
have an opportunity of seeing you, I shall, in hopes of your 
future friendship, take the liberty to transcribe them.” 





hurtful to them and to tke oncoming school of dialect 


Miss Little transcribed her verses, which were written 
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in the six-line stanza, common among the Scottish poets 
in their rhymed epistles, and were womanly and sensible. 
About two months later Burns acknowledged them in 
a letter to Mrs. Dunlop. He had heard of Miss Little 
and her compositions, and, he was happy to add, always 
to the honor of her character; but he knew not how to 
write to her. ‘“‘I should sit down to asheet of paper 
that I knew not how to stain.” Whether he ever wrote 
to her may be doubted. They met, however, about a 
year and a half afterward, when she made a visit to 
Dumfrieshire partly to see her relatives, but more, it 
would seem, for the purpose of seeing 
“The pride o’ a’ our Scottish plain.” 

She called at Ellisland, and found to her regret that he 
wa3 abs2nt on his Excise duties, tho he was soon expect- 
ed back. While she was waiting his return he was 
brought home in a disabled state, his horse Pegasus had 
fallen with him, and broken his right arm. Her poetic 
pilgrimage and his unfortunate conclusion inspired a 
poem in eight stanzas, of which three will probably be 
sufficient here: - 

* Hark! now he comes, a dire alarm 
R2-echoes through his hall; 
Pegasus kneeled, his rider’s arm 
Was broken by a fall. 
* The doleful tidings to my ears 
Were in harsh notes conveyed; 
His lovely wife stood drowned in tears, 
While thus I pondering said: 


“No cheering draught, with ills unmixed, 
Can mortals taste below; 
All human fate by Heaven is fixed, 
Alternate joy and wo.” 

The poetess of Loudoun House followed the exam- 
ple of Sillar and Lapraik, but with more success; 
for her subscription list was filled with illus- 
trious names, not merely from the neighborhood but 
throughout the country, and in 1792, the year after her 
visit to Burns, there appeared from the press of the Wil- 
sons of Ayr, ‘ The Poetical Works of Janet Little, the 
Scottish Milkmaid.” After the departure of her mistress 
from Loudoun House she married John Richmond, an 
elderly man, who had long been employed there as a 
laborer, to whose children, for he was a widower, she 
was a kindly mother. She outlived Burns nearly seven- 
teen years, and, dying in the winter of 1813, was interred 
in the burying place of the Loudoun family. Such was 
Janet Little, the fift, but not the last, of the poetic con- 
temporaries of Burns. 
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THE SITUATION IN BRAZIL. 


BY H. M, LANE, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE SAN PAOLO COLLEGE, BRAZIL. 


AFTER the Republic was proclaimed the march of 
events was terribly rapid. The Provisional Government 
was unique in its composition: A bluff, brave old sol- 
dier of unquestioned integrity, the idol of the army, was 
proclaimed President; he chose for his Cabinet an admi- 
ral, to represent the navy; the scientific soldier and phi- 
losopher who had planned the revolution, a lawyer, and 
four brilliant newspaper men. Not one of the group had 
ever been in power before, or had any experience in 
government. 

Whatever may be said of the administrative errors of 
the new Government, it must be admitted that these in- 
experienced men grasped the situation perfectly, and 
caught the true spirit of republican institutions, as their 
successors have not. There was neither timidity nor de- 
lay. To them the Republic meant more than a change of 
administration—it meant new life. The great reforms, 
without which the Republic would be but a name, could 
not safely be left to the wrangling and dilatory legisla- 
tive bodies of the future, but must become accomplished 
facts; and national life must be squared to them before 
the later organization under the Constitution. 

These great measures are well known: Separation of 
Church and State, civil marriage, universal suffrage and 
laws to regulate elections, reform of the judiciary, secu- 
larization of the cemeteries, etc., etc. Errors and blun- 

« ders were numerous, some of them of a grave character; 
but the principles of free government were, in the main, 
, not violated. 

A Constitution was drafted, two houses of Legislature 
were elected by the people to consider it, and, after its 
adoption, to act as regular legislative bodies. The same 
quéstions of State rights, discrimination in collection of 
State and Federal revenues, Free Trade and Protection, 
which have vexed and still vex our law matters, intruded 
themselves upon the Constitutional Assembly, and will, 
perhaps, be the groundwork of new parties. 

A Constitution was finally adopted that is fairly satis- 
factory to all friends of free government. A president 
was elected under the provisions of the new Constitution, 
the choice falling upon the same man who had been Pres- 
ident of the Provisional Government. The new Cabinet 
is eminently Conservative. Legislature is now in session; 
new laws are being made with all dispatch compatible 
with prudent legislation, The country is at peace. 

The composition of the present Congress will interest 
us. The Senate has 63 members; of these 22 are ‘‘historic” 
Republicans (by. the term historic is meant members of 

ihe Republican Party before the revolution), 12 from the 
Army and Navy, 12 Liberals, 9 Conservatives, and 8 un- 





classified. The house has 202 members, of which 96 are 
historic Republicans, 89 from Army and Navy, 35 Con- 
servatives, 26 Liberals, and 6 unclassified—or in both 
houses 118 historic Republicans, 51 from Army and Navy, 
44 Conservatives, 38 Liberals, and 14 unclassified. There 
are 79 lawyers, 63 business men, 29 physicians, 29 farm- 
ers, 51 Army and Navy officers, and 6 public function- 
aries. Many classified other than Republicans adhered 
to the Republic after it was an accomplished fact and 
are called 15th of November Republicans. The Republic- 
ans havea very large majority on all questions affecting 
the perpetuity of the Republic, but on other questions 
new party lines are being drawn and new party organiza- 
tion must inevitably spring up. 

It is quite useless for Americans to attempt to under- 
stand the political methods of the Latin races. We do 
not understand their methods of thought or motives of 
action. In Brazil the old tactics and style of party man- 
agement must continue to obtain until a new generation 
spring up educated in the new methods of freedom and 
self-government. 

This rapid and imperfect sketch will enable us to see 
the gradual growth of public sentiment toward a repub- 
lic. Only such of the party changes have been mentioned 
as seemed to mark an era in the life of the nation. We 
can see a tendency toward the North American, rather 
than the French form of republic that inspires confidence. 
This wild floundering about in finances, the keen fight of 
the re-actionary elements and the intrigues of Church 
partisans are but the natural concomitants of the revolu- 


tion and are not an unmixed evil. We can easily find their 


analog by turning back the pages of our own history. 
The two houses of Congress now in session represent the 
people more fairly than they were ever represented 
before and present the strongest array of talent and 
patriotism ever assembled in the country. 

The richness and fertility of the country is greater 
than that of any other part of the world. The people 
are peaceable, peace-loving and industrious, and the 
chances are ten to one in favor of a great, prosperous, 
free nation. 

Our relations with Brazil are commercial, and we shall 
form our opinion of her success as a nation largely by 
the skill and honesty shown in managing her finances. 
Foreign exchange will be the pulse that will determine 
the situation for us. A very brief survey of this part 
of the question will throw some light upon the causes of 
the present serious depreciation of paper money and will 
show us that matters ought to mend. A recent statement 
from the present Minister of Finance throws considerable 
light on the subject and offers a plausible remedy. 

Under the Empire a most unhealthy expansion of credit 
had begun. Exchange was kept up by the Government 
by adevice that cannot be adopted by the Republic. A 
private arrangement was made with certain banks to 
maintain the official rate of exchange and Govern- 
ment would pay the difference from public moneys—this 
amounted in 1889 to over 7,000:000$000 (about $3,150,000)! 
An unnecessary credit of 87,000:000$000 (about $39,150,000) 
has been opened to aid planters who were supposed to be 
distressed by the abolition of slavery. This was a job. 
Very little of the money ever reached the planters’ 
hands. A system of banking had been started by which 
the national bank was allowed to issue 270,000:000$000 
(about $121,500,000) of paper money against 90,000:- 
000%000 (about $40,500,000) of capital. 

It was natural for the Provisional Government to mis- 
take this beginning of wild speculation, the rapid appre- 
ciation in values, the exceptional activity in all walks of 
life for the natural result of the new order of things and 
to favor it with a further expansio of currency and larger 
guarantees to national industries. The volume of paper 
money was increased to 500,000:000$000 (about $225,000,- 
000), and even this represented less than 30 per cent. of 
the capital of the new enterprises. We may suppose that at 
least a fourth of the circulating medium was diverted 
from the larger cities to the country for the handling of 
the crops. Instead of settling down to legitimate busi- 
ness, speculation ran wild; the most extravagant and 
even ludicrous schemes were started. Within the year 
nearly 500 stock companies were organized with an 
aggregate capital of $2,500,000,000. Large dividends 
were declared and paid on these wild schemes before they 
had begun to transact business. Shares, on which 10 
per cent. only had been paid, sold in some cases for their 
full paid-up value—a veritable epidemic of unnecessary 
banks and visionary industries. 

The Government soon saw the real nature of the busi- 
ness and attempted to check speculation by decreeing 
that 40 per cent of the capital of all ney companies 
should be paid before they could apply for a charter, and 
that 30 per cent. should be deposited in a bank under 
fiscalization of Government. This checked the gam- 
bling for a short time only; it soon broke out again 
worse than before. Cost of living more than doubled. 
Prices of property went up. Wage-earners organized, 
and strikes became common. Many of the profitable 
enterprises of the country in the hands of foreigners 
were sold at high figures to the new stock companies, and 
the money thus received was lent out of the country. 
This was also true to a considerable extent of fortunes 
accumulated in regular trade. Wealthy natives also 
took advantage of the high rate of exchange to place 
funds in London. 





Two important banking establishments withdrew from 
the country, leaving foreign exchange business virtually 
in the hands of one or two concerns. Exchange natural- 
ly responded to these depressing influences, and declined 
to a very low point. Timid people began to deposit their 
money in the bank which paid from 4 per cent. to 
7 per cent. on deposits, and soon the banks were 
glutted with unproductive money and a corresponding 
scarcity of currency. Government was obliged to go 
into the exchange market, periodically, as a buyer, which 
always depressed the rate. To meet this difficulty Goy- 
ernment began to collect part of the customs duties in 
gold. The unusually large crop of coffee, sold at high 
prices, did not improve exchange as it should, giving 
color to the claims that the market was in the hands of 
an unscrupulous syndicate, and that the low rate did not 
fairly represent the value of currency. The par of ex- 
change established in 1846, arbitrarily @274 to the 19001, 
is undoubtedly too high. In 1886 an attempt was made 
to fix it at 244, The Finance Minister of the Provincial 
Government thought that 224 was a fair rate; 154 is cer- 
tainly too low. 

The natural re-action from the artificial and unsound 
speculation is the agitated and unsettled condition of 
legitimate trade and the present depression of exchange, 
The second re-action, we may reasonably hope, will be 
a return to sound, conservative methods, and a restora- 
tion of confidence. 

Government is adopting measures of rigid economy, 
and has already presented to Congress a plan of recon- 
struction that has for its principal object a system of 
paper currency. It proposes to give to the Bank of the 
Republic the exclusive right of issue, on condition that it 
arrange with the various banks of issue to call in all out- 
standing bills; to limit the currency to 600,000:000$000 
(about $280,000,000), secured by deposit of Government 
bonds or gold. No bank note for less than 5$000 is to be 
issued, the smaller notes now in circulation to be substi- 
tuted by silver. 

Government also proposes to lease the large and valua- 
ble lines of railway; to refuse hereafter to give conces- 
sions that involve a guaranty of interest; to enter upon a 
system of severe fiscalization of the numerous companies 
to which such guarantees have been made, and when 
hopelessly unprofitable, to annul the grants without 
prejudice to third parties; to abandon completely the sys- 
tem of privileged concessions. 

In view of the immense resources of the country, the 
increase in the area of coffee planting amounts to more 
than 44 per cent. (the next crop is estimated at 9,600,- 
000 bags); the increased activity in all lines of legiti- 
mate industry; the genuine impetus given to real prog- 
ress and development by the new Government; a fair cur- 
rent of immigration, if reasonable economy be practiced 
and the administration be fairly honest and legislation 
reasonably conservative, there is no reason why the pres- 
ent financial crisis should last. Peace reigns throughout 
the land; there are no grave discussions in politics; the 
intrigues of the insignificant group of irreconcilables and 
a few priests will only stimulate the friends of liberty to 
increased watchfulness. 

The syndicate’s unscrupulous speculators will of course 
always be a disturbing and corrupting influence, but not 
more so than in our own country. It must be remem- 
bered that Brazil does not belong to Spanish America; 
it is Portuguese America, and Brazilians are an indus- 
trious, pacific and peace-loving people. It has shaken 
off the official Church and has begun the race free. The 
present seems secure enough, but, of course, old methods 
and old forms will prevail largely till a new generation 
is educated into freedom. 

The hope of the nation really does not lie in the direction 
of trade, but of education. If in the organization of 
her schools the great principles which underlie Protest- 
ant Christianity obtain, so that there is perfect freedom 
of thought, a sense of personal responsibility, if public 
duties come to be looked upon as a quasi-religious obliga- 
tion, if conscience and personal righteousness be culti- 
vated in her youth and they be educated into freedom 
and sound patriotism, we may expect to see, in a few 
generations, a powerful nation whose influence in the 
world will be for good. If, on the other hand, a system 
of education be adopted without God or hope of future 
life, we may look for a reign of turbulence and corrup- 
tion, leading to disruption. If Rome shall again fasten 
her grasp upon the schools and Jesuitical principles pre- 
vail we may look for the death of liberty and a republic 
only in name, where the people are oppressed by an offi- 
cial despotism worse than that of Russia, and where offi- 
cial corruption is the rule. We have only to look across 
the continent to see the future of Brazil. 

Now that the political atmosphere is full of talk about 
drawing American nations more closely together by 
treaties of reciprocity in trade, it would be well to inquire 
into the character of that larger reciprocity that extends 
to your neighbors the benefits of all the good things you 
have and he has not. If North America wishes to bind 
the new Republic of Brazil to itself by indissoluble ties of 
love and gratitude, to create a feeling that will certainly 
lead its people to enter into the spirit of our institutions, 
divorcing themselves from that Latin civilization that 
has been their bane, let them step in now and extend 4 
hand in educating the people. 

The direct results of establishing manual training 
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schools, common schools and colleges, and preparing text- 
books on American plans, employing American methods 
and as many American men and women as are necessary 
to train a corps of native teachers, would be very soon 
apparent in the increase of commercial as well as social 
and political relations. A considerable percentage of the 
import trade between Europe and Brazil, especially that 
from France, may be traced to the fact that the *‘ Jeunesse 
Doré” of the country has for a century been educated 
and formed their tastes there. These Brazilians are also 
Americans. Shall the whole American nation be edu- 
cated on a uniform plan? 


Fine Arts. 


SOME NEW PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 











AMONG the most recent additions to the national collec- 
tion in Trafalgar Square, there are eight pictures of excep- 
tional importance—three purchased out of the Earl of Rad- 
nor’s gallery at Longford Castle, and five bought of the 
Earl of Darnley. The Longford Castle pictures, for which 
Government, aided by private subscription, gave the large 
sum of £55,000, exemplify three of the great schools of 
painting: the Spanish, represented by Velasquez; the Ger- 
man, by Holbein; and the Venetian, by Moroni. The paint- 
ings from Cobham belong to the Venetian school,’one be- 
ing the work of Tintoret, the others by Paul Veronese. 
Each of these pictures, is, in its way,a masterpiece, but 
three are especially welcome, inasmuch as Velasquez, Hol- 
bein and Tintoret have hitherto been but inadequately rep- 
resented in the National Gallery. Of Velasquez, indeed, 
there were already six examples, but of these two only— 
the wonderful head of Philip IV, and the great landscape 
with the boar hunt—are of the first rank. Holbein was 
totally unrepresented, except by the beautiful portrait of 
Christina, Duchess of Milan, lent to the gallery by the 
Duke of Norfolk; while the two pieces by Tintoret, which 
the gallery already possessed, altho fine paintings, do not 
sufficiently indicate his position among the greatest mas- 
ters of Italy. 

The new Velasquez is a portrait, full length and life size, 
of the Admiral Don Adrian Pulido Pareja; a celebrated 
picture, and one, in all respects, worthy of the artist. It 
represents a stern man, with a reddish complexion and 
dark, cavernous eyes; with bushy, coal-black hair, and a 
long mustache twisted upward at the ends. He is dressed 
in black, with white sleeves, white lace collar, and white 
bunches at the knees; his waist is girded by a sash of crim- 
son silk, and from his shoulder-belt is suspended the red 
cross of Santiago. His right hand grasps an admiral’s 
baton, his left holds by his side a large gray felt hat. He 
stands upright and firm as a rock, with such an air of stern 
resolve as he might have borne when issuing his orders in 
the thick of battle. The remainder of the canvas is covered 
with a gradated ground of warm light gray. It would be 
superfluous to praise the wonderful technique and coloring 
of this truly great picture. It is a superb example of 
Velasquaz; and in that sentence all praise is included. A 
story, however, which is told of this portrait, may be worth 
repeating; whether it is well authenticated, I know not, 
but no one who has seen the picture will deny the possibil- 
ity, at least, of its authenticity. Don Adrian had been or- 
dered away from Madrid on duty. Some time afterward 
the King visited the studio of Velasquez, and, catching 
sight of the painting in a corner, mistook it at first for Don 
Adrian himself, and had commenced an angry rebuke of 
the admiral, for his supposed delay, before he discovered 
that he was talking toa picture. ‘I assure you I was de- 
ceived,” he said to the painter. 

Holbein’s ‘‘ Ambassadors,” the title by which the new 
picture is commonly known, is a large painting containing 
the whole-length figures of two men, standing, with their 
faces to the spectator, at either end of a kind of sideboard, 
or ““whatnot,” which occupies the center of the canvas. 
They are attired in the heavy but splendid costume of the 
time of Henry VIII. The figure to the left of the spectator 
is the more gorgeously arrayed of the two, and wears a 
black cap, cocked on one side, just as we see it in Holbein’s 
portraits of the king. His coat and tunic are of black vel- 
vet, the coat edged and lined with white fur; the tunic is 
open at the breast, discovering a doublet of crimson satin 
slashed with white, with sleeves of the same material. He 
leans his left arm on the upper shelf of the whatnot, while 
his other hand rests idly on a dagger, of which the hilt and 
sheath are curiously engraved and gilt, and from which 
hangs a large tassel of blue and gold threads intermingled. 
His complexion is fresh, his countenance open and manly. 

The companion of this gorgeous person is a rather stolid- 
looking man, of sallow complexion, who wears a long, 
loose gown of brown figured silk, lined with brown fur. 
He also rests his arm on the whatnot, the upper shelf of 
which is covered with a carpet of various colors. Both 
shelves are laden with a multitude of mathematical and 
musical instrumentg, books and globes celestial and ter- 
restrial, all of which are finished with extreme minuteness, 
and apparently introdv ‘ed chiefly that the artist might dis- 
play his astonishing skill and patience in the achievement 
of detail. The floor is of marble mosaic, and the back- 
ground consists of green hangings. One singular, and, at 
first sight, puzzling detail remains to be merftioned—a 
strange object in the immediate foreground, drab in color, 
some three or four feet in length, and an irregular oval m 
shape. This is nothing else than a human skull, elongated 
as if reflected in a convex mirror, and it is by some supposed 
to have been intended as a kind of purining allusion to the 
artist’s name (hohl bein, hollow bone). It isa pity that he 
should have injured his picture by the intreduction of so 
unsightly an object and so poor a conceit. 

This trifling blemish, however, detracts but little fram 





the merit of a picture which is a wonderful example of 


Holbein’s skill in combining the utmost minuteness of exe- 
cution with breadth of generaleffect. Perhaps its greatest 
interest lies in the painting of the accessories—not that the 
figuresare wrought with less than the artist’s usual care and 
ability; but, except perhaps in his sketches, Holbein rarely 
succeeds in imparting to his figures the lifelike air which 
distinguishes the portraits of Velasquez, nor does he often 
catch, like Reynolds, with subtle insight the finer charac- 
terization, apparent only in moments of exaltation or emo- 
tion. Occasionally, it may be, in some portraits painted 
with affectionate sympathy, of More or Erasmus, he at- 
tains this rare excellence; but commonly he gives us a more 
prosaic aspect, equally true, indeed, but far less interest- 
ing. The art of Reynolds suggests to us, as far as art can 
suggest, the thoughts and feelings of the sitter. Holbein 
generally, and in the present instance particularly, has little 
of this charm; his sitters are simply depicted as they pre- 
sented themselvesin hisstudio, waiting in dignified quietude 
until the painter has done with them. The identity of the 
two ‘“‘ Ambassadors”’ has not been satisfactorily ascertain- 
ed, but itis probable that the title is misapplied. Com- 
mon report has it that the figure in velvet and crimson sat- 
in represents Sir Thomas Wyatt, and that the sallow indi- 
vidual in brown is the antiquary Leland. The picture is 
signed by Holbein, and dated 1533. 

Moroni of Bergamo ranks beneath very few of the great- 
est Venetian masters as a portrait painter, and the Na- 
tional Gallery already possessed several good examples of 
his work, one of them at least—the famous portrait of a 
tailor—decidedly superior to the new acquisition. This is, 
nevertheless a capital painting, glowing with the rich 
coloring which marks the Venetian school. It is the por- 
trait of an Italian nobleman, a grave red-bearded man, 
clad entirely in black, with sleeves of chain-mail. The 
background consists of architectural ruins; on the frag- 
ment of a marble column stands a vizored helmet, on 
which the man’s right hand is laid, his left hand grasps the 
hilt of his sword. 

The Tintoret from Cobham Hall is a splendid example, 
finer, I think, than either of the works by this master 
hitherto the property of the nation. It illustrates the 
Greek myth which tells of the origin of the Milky Way. 
Mercury, says the legend, laid the baby Hercules to the 
breast of the sleeping Juno; the goddess, awakening, thrust 
the child from her, and from the drops of milk which fell 
were formed the stars of the galaxy. In Tintoret’s picture 
the goddess is represented in the act of rising from her bed, 
as if just starting from slumber. She is nude, and beauti- 
ful of countenance, and she looks on the child, still at her 
breast, without anger. The streams of milk are changed 
as they fall into stars. Mercury, floating above, catches 
the baby in his arms, Jove’s eagle hovering beside him. 
Juno’s peacocks and four Cupids, who fly around the god- 
dess, bearing the emblems of love, complete the composi- 
tion. The picture is particularly delightful as a piece of 
color; its blues and crimsons and amber have that glowing, 
gem-like quality which is so rare except in the finest work 
of the Venetian school. 

With Paul Veronese the coloring is commonly grayer in 
tone than with either Tintoret or Titian; and the four new 
pictures by his hand offer no exception to this rule. But 
it is the gray of a mighty colorist, exquisitely contrasted 
with passages of stronger hue, all blended in that glowing 
harmony wherein the painters of Venice excelled all others. 
The new pictures are capital examples of the painter. They 
form a series of allegories, of which the titles are, in order: 
“ Respect,” “Scorn,” ‘ Unfaithfulness,” and ‘‘ Happy Un- 
ion.” In the first a woman lies asleep on a crimson- 
curtained couch. Love leads to her a warrior, in antique 
Roman armor, who yet draws back in reverence, fearful only 
in the presence of his lady. In the second, a young man 
lies heipless on his back, while Love tramples upon his 
body and smites him with his bow. A handsome woman 
glances scornfully at the captive, as she turns from him; 
another girl, her companion, looks back toward Love the 
tyrant with a softer and more merciful expression. Un- 
faithfulness is represented by a woman sitting between two 
lovers. Her back is to the spectator, and her face is turned 
to the younger man, who slips a letter into her left hand. 
The elder, a man of nobler mien, holds her right hand, and 
gazes mournfully at her averted face. The last of the series 
shows a lady, richly habited, kneeling before the goddess 
Fortune, who is placing a garland upon her head. Behind 
her stands her husband, and beside her Love, who holds her 
bound by his golden chain. Inthe right hand corner of the 
picture is introduced a dog, as the emblem of fidelity. 

LonDON, ENGLAND. 








Science. 


LESSONS FROM A RECENT VOLCANIC ERUP- 
TION IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 








THE absence in America of volcanic phenomena east of 
the Rocky Mountains is amply compensated for by their 
abundance west of them. Probably the largest lava fields 
in the world are situated in Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
California and Nevada. In age these belong to the latest 
of the geological periods, being for the most part post- 
Tertiary. For many reasons there is much interest in 
determining how near down to the present time these vol- 
canic eruptions have continued. 

The traveler over the lava beds of the Pacific slope cannot 
fail to be impressed by the fresh appearance of the basalt 
which covers so large a part of the surface. Considerable 
areas can readily be found whose surface looks as fresh as 
that of the slag from the furnace of yesterday. Many re- 
ports have been set in circulation by travelers that some of 
the voleanic cones have been witnessed by them in active 
eruption. Thus the members of Astor’s party who in 1811 
crossed the Teton Mountains just south of the Yellowstone 


Park, averred that they saw peaks to the north of them 
sending forth volcanic smoke and vapor. As they were 
men of large experience, some men of science have been 
inclined to give credence to their opinion, and are confirmed 
in this view by the fresh appearance of some of the craters 
in the vicinity of Mount Jefferson, on the shores of Henry’s 
Lake; while the activity of the geysers in the Yellowstone 
Park is perhaps indicative of the continued activity of vol- 
canic forces throughout that general region. 

But there are somany phenomena that may be mistaken 
for voleanic smoke and vapor when seen from a distance 
that it is safer not to credit such general statements. 
Clouds and drifting snow might easily deceive a distant 
observer. It is probably thus that the reports originated 
concerning the volcanic activity of Mount Hood during the 
middle of this century. Mount Hood is indeed a volcanic 
crater; but so far from being active, it is now filled with 
snow. Mount Rainier, or Tacoma, presents, however, the 
double phenomenon of blowing hot and cold at the same 
time. The upper 5,000 feet of its surface is almost a con- 
tinuous sheet of ice, but through a small orifice in a por- 
tion of the crater which crowns the summit, volcanic steam 
continues to find vent, and furnishes heat for the unlucky 
explorer who is compelled to spend a night at that lofty 
elevation. 

The most definite account of what may be called an his- 
torically recent volcanic eruption of any considerable ex- 
tent in the region referred to at the outset has just been 
published in a bulletin of the United States Geological 
Survey, by Mr. J. S. Diller. The area described is in north- 
ern California, in the vicinity of Lassen Peak, about one 
hundred miles southeast of Mount Shasta. Lassen Peak 
is itself a vast volcanic cone, and the center of numerous 
others smaller in size and later in origin, but all of recent 
geological age. The Cinder Cone, which was the special 
subject of Mr. Diller’s researches, is ten miles northeast of 
Lassen Peak,in the vicinity of Snag Lake. The general 
elevation is here a little over 6,000 feet above the sea, and 
this cone rises 640 feet above the lowest point of its base 
having a diameter of 2,000 feet at the bottom and 750 feet 
at the top, and is composed of cinders which readily yield 
and slide down under one’s weight as he walks over them. 

This Cinder Cone belongs to the earliest part of the erup- 
tion, and in Mr. Diller’s opinion cannot be much more than 
two hundred years old. At the same time with the explo- 
sive eruption that produced the Cinder Cone, an immense 
amount of volcanic sand was ejected and scattered about 
the base for a distance of eight miles in every direction. 
Near the base this is between six and seven feet in depth, 
and thins out gradually toward the margin. Some time 
subsequent to this explosive there took place a 
quiet outflow of basalt, which poured from the southeast 
side of the cone, and spread itself over the sand, covering 
an area about three miles long by a little over a mile in 
width. The edge of this flow everywhere presents a precip- 
itous front about one hundred feet in hight, and Snag Lake 
is formed by the dam which this basalt stream has ex- 
tended across the valley into which it flowed. 

The data for determining the age of this eruption seem 
to be as conclusive as could be desired. Dead pine trees, 
with their roots in the original soil, can still be seen pro- 
jecting above the volcanic sand of the first eruption, and in 
some instances they have been partially overwhelmed by the 
later eruption of basalt, and their decaying tops project 
from under it. But the living trees all grow upon the sur- 
face of the volcanic sand, and near the base of the cone their 
roots are not long enough to reach the original soil. The 
age of the oldest of the trees found living does not exceed 
two hundred years, and that, doubtless, as Mr. Diller sup- 
poses, very closely marks the date of the earlier eruption. 
Ordinarily, also, pine trees, overwhelmed as this original . 
forest was, would not survive more than thirty years. In 
the conditions of this dry climate two hundred years is a 
long time for them to remain exposed to the air without 
complete decay. 

The demonstration of so much volcanic activity at so re- 
cent a datein California renders it altogether likely that 
other eruptions will occur in that region in process of 
time, and that others have occurred at no great distance 
in the past. Previous to the eruption of the year 79 there 
was no historic record that Vesuvius had been an active 
volcano, and at a later period—between the fourteenth and 
seventeen centuries—more than three hundred years 
elapsed without any serious eruption. It will be a matter 
of surprise if the volcanic forces west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains do not yet assert themselves with greater or less 
vigor. These investigations of Mr. Diller, therefore, show 
the possibility of bringing down to a reasonably modern 
period the date of the remains of man which have been 
found under the lava in various places on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Even Table Mountain in California might seem to yield 
a modern chronology in view of one fact brought out 
by Mr. Diller. It has been supposed thatall of the erosion 
of the deeper valleys about Table Mountain has been sub- 
sequent to the time when this lava stream filled up the old 
channel of the Stanislaus River. In the light of Mr. 
Diller’s observations, however, it would seem possible to 
suppose that the Table Mountain lava flow did not always 
follow the lowest channels open to it, but that it may have 
built up for itself obstructions in front of which it 
might turn aside to occupy abandoned channels of 
the old river at a higher level. This, at any rate, was a 
theory which suggested itself to me 2@ year ago, as [ ex- 
amined the couptry about ten miles above Sonora, where 
the Table Mountain stream of lava crosses to the left side 
of the present Stainislaus. That the theory suggested to 
my mind in reference to the Table Mountain flow might 
have been a fact would seem no more strange than 
the actual course of some of the streams of lava which 
Mr. Diller has traced from the Cinder Cone so carefully 
studied by him. He says: 

“At first the main stream flowed to the southeast, but gradu- 
ally turned around to the left, until its direction was slightly 





west of north, where, tho having flowed a total distance of three 
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miles, the cessation of its flow was not more than a mile and a 


half from the vent. This course was not determined by the 
original configuration of the land, but by the obstructions to the 
later streams furnished by the cooling of earlier streams.” 

In view of present activity in the discussions of the 
antiquity of man, I can but regard this publication of Mr. 
Diller as of the very highest importance as calculated both 
to allay the fears of a certain portion of the Christian pub- 
lic, and to check’ the hasty inferences that some are likely 
to draw from the recent facts which have been so freely 
published concerning the relation of man to the lava beds 
of the Pacific Coast. The time has not yet come to give 
the full chronological significance to those facts. 

OBERLIN, 0. 


Sanitary, 


CIVILIZATION NEEDS GUARDING IN THE 
INTERESTS OF GOOD LIFE. 


A RECENT writer has said that among other things that 
we mean by civilization is “ a certain proficiency in the art 
of living.”” It is somewhat the boast of modern civilization 
that it has made some attainments in thisart. It is also 
the assertion of many an average-man of the period that 
some of the arts of living are among the lost arts. There 
is some sighing for the days of Arcadian simplicity when 
foods were more simple and natural, when labor was less 
massed and confined, when houses were more open and not 
full of fixtures, when the demands of society were less arbi- 
trary, when education was less cramming, and when, in 
general, life was conducted toa respectable terminus with 
less wear and tear. These were the days when Mrs. Part- 
ington and all her family had no nerves, when dyspepsia 
was not caused by sauer-kraut, and when insomnia rested 
silent and alone in the quiet seclusion of its own philology. 
The New Englander ate pork and beans, had neither Indian 
clubs nor dumb-bells, and had never mounted the flying 
trapeze. It is not only Carlyle that thought the sanitary 
times out of joint when he said that the kinship of the poor 
was best realized when typhus fever broke out in Rotten 
Row and the rich caught on to the kinship. Mr. Ruskin 
has warned against the many evils of modern industrialism. 
George Eliot says: “It is difficult to keep up one’s faith in 
a milionnium within sight of this modern civilization 
which consists in ‘the development of industries.’ Egypt 
and her big calm gods seem quite as good.” 

Herbert Spencer thinks that modern sanitation keeps so 
many children alive that ought to die that the race is being 
deteriorated by this civilized art. Francis Galton, who has 
made such wonderful studies in heredity, insists that the 
Greeks of the age of Pericles were as superior to us in infel- 
lect as we are to the savage. Hence, many an observer, 
especially if he is suffering from dyspepsia, or a recent 
plumber’s bill, takes the pessimistic view and claims that 
admitting all our advances there are great degradations in 
health, life and customs which tend to destruction if not to 
barbarism. 

But we must not be too much discouraged. 
children live to be the ancestry of weaklings, by the same 
process, others who would live are made stronger and 
healthier and so insure a more vigorous race. Modern in- 
dustries while they may be severe upon individuals in 
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classes, have the general tendency to secure opportunities | 


for better living. It is even possible that Gladstone is 
worthy to have walked by the side of Pericles, and that in 
the coming ages the commentaries of Grant will be read 
more than those of Cesar. 

Still it is truly said that “‘ thoughtful men of all shades 
of opinion realize that our modern civilization, wonderful 
tho it be, has some terrible defects. They perceive that the 
raising of the average standard of comfort has not yet 
availed to banish the direst poverty and distress, that the 
cleavage of classes is as wide as ever, that the progress in 
education has served to make more vivid the realization of 
the defects of our social system, and that the condition of 
large masses of the industrial classes threatens the moral 
and physical well-being of society.” 

In the simple living of our forefathers and in the methods 
by which work, study and play were mingled, there cer- 
tainly was a systera which made stronger men and women, 
and such as had their fair proportion of mental and moral 
power. 

The older school systems, while they did not educate as 
well, so far as acquisition of learning and great breadth of 
early knowledge is concerned, nevertheless laid great foun- 
dations. 

Bacon and Milton, Fox and Brougham, Pitt and the 
Chathams, and a host of others belonging to a less pressing 
age, fan none of the risks of the present school systems 
in their early childhood. As to our whole industrial sys- 
tem it has undergone such changes as have compelled gov- 
erriments to take hold of the regulation of factories and of 
factory inspection not only to guard children, but to pro- 
tect the laborof [adults from the most life-endangering em- 
barrassments. The outcry for reform relates to almost every 
building where crowded labor is carried on. It concerns 
not only the risks of the particular calling, but shows the 
need of attention to heating and ventilation, to guards 
against accident, and to securing the most favorable means 
for carrying on the industry. Whén examination is made 
into kinds of labor carried on more privately in homes, 
known as “‘ shop work’”’ we get many revelations, and now 
and then light upon a fearful record, such as that of the 
sweating dens of tailors in London. We are to add to this 
the tenement-house system as a development of recent 
times, and as involving most seriously the welfare of fam- 
ilies and the general health of the people. Modern ma- 


chinery has almost compelled the massing of population in 
cities. With it comes the obligation to guard homes against 
those insanitary conditions which affect morals, manners 
and brains as really as they do the general health. 

These are a few of the directions in which we need to rec- 
ognize that progressive civilization must study its prob- 
We can give no better 


lems and provide for their solution. 





evidence that we are more thoroughly civilized than to 
concentrate the products of our civilization in a direction 
in which they will secure the general welfare of all the peo- 
ple. Indeed, the highest type of civilization is not that 
which produces the greatest men or the most wonderful in- 
ventions or the greatest wealth, but that which secures the 
real elevation of the greatest number: the well-being and 
comfort of the nation as a whole. Toward this we outreach 
most of all when we study the means for the prevention of 
existing evils. While there must be efficient relief for the 
actual disabilities of society, we are to operate upon the law 
of causes and so anticipate results as to liberate the people 
from intemperance, spendthriftness, house-crowding, fac- 
tory-oppression, bad systems of education, and all that ex- 
perience teaches us is sure to demoralize and devitalize the 
race. In all this we are encouraged by the fact.that the 
tendency is to revert to a healthy type. After all the in- 
heritance of acquired defects is feeble in comparison with 
this law which persistently tends to “eliminate the weak 
and to perpetuate the strong.” 





‘School and College 


SCANDINAVIAN COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY J. J. SKORDALSVOLD. 





THE parochial school-teachers, as well as the ministers 
of the early Scandinavian immigrants were men who had 
received their education in the old countries. The influx 
of laboring people was, however, proportionately far greater 
than that of liberally educated men, and in the course of 
time it was found necessary to establish colleges for the 
training of religious teachers and preachers. At least 
three of these colleges have acquired a national reputation 
among their countrymen, and one of them is very favor- 
ably known among American scholars: Luther College 
(Norwegian), Decorah, Iowa; Augustana College (Swedish), 
Rock Island, [ll.; and Augsburg Seminary (Norwegian), 
Minneapolis, Minn. The first mentioned is celebrated for 
the conscientious thoroughness of its work and the great 
number of fine scholars it has turned out, the second has 
been the center of theological learning in the strongest 
Scandinavian church organization in the country, and the 
last mentioned has exerted a very powerful influence 
among the common people, through the great number of 
plain, hard-working preachers which it has sent out. Luther 
College has been the conservative center of learning, 
Augustana College the undisturbed queen of Swedish col- 
leges in the New World, and Augsburg Seminary has been 
the restless, aggressive generator of moral forces among 
the common people. 

For years these were the only colleges worthy of the 
name, and their chief,if not only aim was to furnish re- 
ligious instructors of different grades. That time is now 
past. During the last few years the number of Scandina- 
vian colleges has trebled, and their aim is no longer simply 
to turn out parochial school-teachers and preachers. They 

re now graduating common-school teachers by the hun- 
dred every year; the leading Scandinavian business men 
send their sons and daughters there to receive a business 
training; and “ Decorah” graduates are now filling impor- 
tant chairs in most of the leading colleges and universities 
in the country. 

Tho Scandinavian colleges are thus becoming broader 
and more secular, religious instruction is still very promi- 
nent in all of them, and in their catalogs we find such 
expressions as these under the heading ‘“‘ Aim ”’: “‘ The prin- 
ciples of Christianity are made the basis of all discipline ” 
(Bruflat Academy, Portland, N. D.); ‘‘ The aim is to give 
to young men and women a thorough practical education 
on a Christian foundation ’’ (Willmar Seminary, Willmar, 
Minn.); ‘** The aim is to build up true Christian character 
and to make every one realize his individual responsibility” 
(Emanuel Academy, Minneapolis, Minn.); ‘This institu- 
tion is heartily Christian in character’’ (Hope Academy, 
Moorehead, Minn.). 

It is natural that the different religious denominations 
should be anxious to control the education of their religious 
instructors by means of theological seminaries of their 
own. But some one might question the desirability of es- 
tablishing Scandinavian colleges, academies and normal 
schools in the Northwest, where the whole country is fairly 
dotted with similar institutions, supported either by the 
State or by rich American church organizations. We shall, 
therefore, give some of the reasons for their existence: 
There is a certain fear among a large number of Scandina- 
vians that their sons and daughters may not only lose their 
old faith but even the rugged honesty of their forefathers 
by attending only purely American colleges; it stands to 
reason that Scandinavian students will receive more care- 
ful and conscientious attention from professors of their 
own nationality than from others; a Scandinavian is nat- 
urally inclined to send his children to a college where they 
learn to regard their countrymen as the peers of any race 
or nationality; and last, but not least, Scandinavian edu- 
cators in this country begin to feel that they are fully able 
to compete with their colleagues of other nationalities. 

This tendency to establish Scandinavian colleges in the 
Northwest I consider to. be of the greatest importance. 
Most of them are far more American than Scandinavian; 
their students, however, are taught not to swallow in a 
lump, but to pick out only the best features of the Ameri- 
can civilization, and to perpetuate what is good in the 
manners and customs inherited from the old countries. To 
be more accurate than modest, their aim is, in fact, to turn 
out better and nobler Americans than the average Ameri- 
can college does. 

All but four Scandinavian colleges are open to students 
of both sexes. The board of regents of one of those four, 
viz., Luther College, are seriously thinking of introducing 
co-education, and the three others are simply regarded as 
adjuncts of theological seminaries. 

The following table, which has been compiled chiefly 








from the catalog of 1890-’91, will give an idea of the 
strength of these institutions: 
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This would give a total of 35 institutions; but as four of 
the theological seminaries enumerated are connected with 
colleges, only 31 individual institutions are in operation at 
present. Three or four new colleges will be opened within 
a year from now, one of which is the Lutheran Pacific 
University, of Tacoma, which the Norwegian Lutheran 
Synod proposes to make one of the leading colleges on the 
Pacific Coast. Over fifty students attended the Scandina- 
vian department at the Chicago Theological Seminary last 
year; but as this department is not supported by Scandina- 
vians, its students do not belong tothe above table any 
more than the 130 Scandinavian students attending the 
State University of Minnesota. 

The attendance at most of these colleges is increasing 
very fast, the enrollment for this year being in some cases 
twice as large as last year; andin order to get at the at- 
tendance for the year 1891-92, we may safely add ten per 
cent. to the above total (3,886 +388—4,274), which gives 
about 4,250. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Personals. 


ABOUT one year ago there died in Rome Prince Henry 
Barberini Colonna, the last of that branch of the Barberini 
which has given the Catholic Church one Pope, and whose 
famous paluce and picture gallery constitute one of the 
greatest attractions of the eternal city. Prince Henry left 
only one child, a daughter, Marie, from his first wife. The 
young lady has recently been betrothed to Marchese Luigi 
Sacchetti. The bride brings as her dower not only the sum 
of twenty million lire, but also the papal permission that 
her husband can bear all the titles of her deceased father, 
and have also those orders which can be passed from father 
toson. According to Italian law, the Marchese cannot ac- 
cept these honors without the permission of the Govern- 
ment. As the Sacchetti family is one which has not yet 
“recognized”’ the political status quo since 1870, some 
curiosity was shown as to whether -the Marchese for prin- 
ciple’s sake could forgo these glittering honors and disdain 
to ask the King of Italy. He, however, evidently thought 
that if Paris was worth a mass, according to a historic 
statement of a high Roman Catholic dignitary, then, too, 
these high distinctions were worth the formality of asking 
for, and he has accordingly presented his petition to the 
Department of Justice. 





....The achievement of T. P. O’Connor in producing 
within one week a comprehensive and well-written life of 
Parnell is a noteworthy but by no means unexampled in- 
stance of fast literary work. Goldsmith wrote his classic 
** Vicar of Wakefield” under even greater pressure, for an 
officer of the law stood at his elbow to expedite matters. 
Marion Crawford’s “‘ Mr. Isaacs” was the result of a month’s 
work: and other authors, when the frenzy was on, have 
exhibited remarkable bursts of speed in composition. Hor- 
ace Greeley, for example, wrote his ‘‘ Printer’’ within thirty 
minutes. It was composed to be read at a Press Club ben- 
efit, and Mr. Greeley rose from bed at midnight to write it, 
after the poet chosen for the occasion had shown himself 
unequal to the task. 


.... Vincenzo Vela, the great Italian sculptor, who dieda 
few days ago, at his country home, Ligornetto, in Switzer- 
land, was almost seventy years old. He began life as a 
simple stone mason, but with hard work and the force of 
his genius became one of the best sculptors in Italy. His 
most celebrated work is ‘‘The Dying Napoleon I,” which 
created an immense sensation at the Paris Salon in 1867, 
and brought the sculptor the greatest distinction. The 
beautiful marble is now in the palace of Versailles. 
Vela is also the creator of the statue of Victor Emmanuel 
at Turin, as well as many others. — 


....W. S. Gilbert’s first play, the “ Dulcamara,” brought 
him only £30. When the young dramatist had signed the 
contract and received his check from the manager, the lat- 
ter turned to him and said: “‘Take my advice as an old 
stager, and never sell as good a piece as this for £30 again.” 
“TI took his advice, and never have,” says Mr. Gilbert. The 
famous playwright lives on a farm within easy reach of 
London, and when he leaves it, it is to take a yachting 
cruise on the Solent. He is a man of fifty-four, fastidious 
in his dress, and inclined, now that success has made him 
rich, to*take life easily. 


....Michael Munkacsy, the great Hungarian artist, has 
been in Buda Pesth recently, to make final arrangements 
regarding the colossal picture which he is to paint for the 
ceiling of the assembly room of the House of Parliament. 
The painting, which is to represent the conquest of Hun- 
gary by the Magyars, will beso large that Munkacsy has 
been obliged to build a separate studio in order to finish it. 
He will receive 220,000 guiden for the work, just twice the 
amount paid him for the painting in the Vienna Museum. 
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Music. 
- 
BY E, TREN ZUS STEVENSON. 


THE Symphony Society began its winter’s work, toward 
which particular attention is attracted, with its first re- 
hearsal and first concert on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening. The Fifty-seventh Street Music Hall, a monument 
of private interest in the Society’s welfare, was well filled. 
The large orchestra, now in its sixth year of official direc- 
tion by Mr. Damrosch, takes up its responsibilities under a 
comfortable promoter of its best efforts in the future—the 
large guaranty-fund constituting it a permanent musical 
association. It has received a substantial addition to its 
admirable material in course of the vacation. Most impor- 
tant therein is Mr. Adolf Brodsky, violinist, who comes to 
this city from Leipsic, to be Mr. Damrosch’s concert- 
master and violin-soloist in ordinary (if one may so 
speak) at various concerts the young conductor directs. 
Mr. Brodsky’s first American appearances came on Friday 
and Saturday with the second number on the program 
—Brahms’s Violin Concerto, Op. 77, in D, the one 
written by the composer for Dr. Joachim. (It will 
be remembered as the same richly beautiful and dig- 
nified work that Mr. Franz Kneisel, of Boston, first played 
here in 1889.) It is probable that Mr. Brodsky’s worth 
in the Society’s orchestra and violinism here would be esti- 
mated popularly more highly in some other concerto. But 
that he is altogethera superior artist and musician was to 
be inferred strongly long before he had finished the first 
movement, and was proved in the one succeeding. A broad 
and strong style, a fulland accurate tone, much taste, and a 
something that bespeaks a sincere and earnest musical na- 
ture were most pleasurably appreciated by his auditors. He 
is the more welcome aside from the particular capacity or 
connection in which he comes because he has his field almost 
completely to himself. Violin-playing in this city is a twig 
compared with the umbrageous tree of pianoforte playing. 
l'o have here in permanency so interesting and masterly an 
artist, even if he be one to whom time will add more finish 
and greater refinement of art, isa truly acceptable detail of 
the establishment of the Symphony Society’s new régime. 
The remaining music of the program included Beethoven’s 
Seventh Sympkony, Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Hamlet”’ Overture- 
Fantasy and Wagner’s Kaiser March; each already familiar 
in the Society’s repertory. 

The week’s further music included Miss Lena Little’s 
enjoyable song recital on Wednesday, the second of Mr. 
Seidl’s Brooklyn concerts, and a few supplementary inci- 
dents. The current week has some emphatic novelties in 
what it offers. On Tuesday evening Mr. Ignace Paderew- 
ski makes his début in the United States, the pianist being 
again heard on Thursday evening and Saturday afternoon. 
The opening of the Philharmonic Society’s season, with 
Friday’s rehearsal, brings Mr. Seidl forward as its new 
conductor and, it is to be hoped, physician and energetic 
deliverer. On Thursday evening the Beethoven String 
Quartet will give its first concert of chamber music for 
the winter in Recital Hall; on Saturday afternoon comes 
the Messrs. Griinfeld’s last concert for the present; and 
Saturday night brings the Philharmonic Society’s concert. 

The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes recently had a few words 
to say with a reporter for one of our daily journals on the 
topic of music in the Methodist churches. Much of what 
the clergyman expressed is worth repeating—and worth 
being heeded by those in charge of the matter of congrega- 
tional singing in all denominatious. After stating that 
he found most effective the older hymns—‘ the hymns of 
Wesley, and such hymns as ‘ Old Hundred,’ ‘ Love Divine, 
all Love Excelling,’”’ and remarking in parenthesis that 
*Sankey’s hymns are thin—good enough for a little while, 
but don’t last,” Mr. Hughes continued, vigorously: 

“T believe in congregational singing. I don’t like this quartet 
and solo business that you make so much of in this country. No 
soloist should be allowed to usurp the singing. The congregation 
should be trained to sing so as to get rid of the stiffness and the 
starch. The swagger of the solo idea is the peril of the praise ser- 
vice of your country. I am heartily delighted with such congrega- 
tional singing asthe people are allowed to do here. There are 
many good voices. I give great prominence to music, and instru- 
mental music, too. . In our work in London, we use three 
full bands and a fall orchestra, and for the first time in the his- 
tory of Church music we had a full orchestral band play the ac- 
companiment to the singing of ‘Old Hundred.’ After all, an 
organ is only intended to imitate an orchestra. Why not, instead 
ofthe machine, have the men play the instruments? . .. In 
several London halls I have given illustrated evening sermons 
with stereopticon, the hymns being thrown on the sheet, and by 
this means have crowded halls that have never been filled in thirty 


years.” 





NoTEs:—The opening of the season of Italian and French 
opera in Chicago, with the company that will be the pur- 
veyors of the article at the Metropolitan Opera House next 
month, occurred on Monday of last week. Four perform- 
ances took place. The ideas of many critics in the enthusias- 
tic Illinois city are not to be accepted unqualifiedly by their 
brethren of the Eastern States and standards. Yet the gen- 
eral impression to be derived from the accounts of a ‘“ Loh- 
engrin” night indicate an initial representation in which 
some admirable vocal work was done, as to at least two of 
the star-artists; an ‘ Orpheus” night in which Mrs. Giulia 
Ravogli carried off the honors so often hers while abroad, 
in the title-réle of Gliick’s opera; and a brilliant coloratur 
performance as Amina by Miss Van Zandt in that ancient 
and honorable Bellinian hors d’awvre, yclept ‘“‘ La Sonnam- 
bula.” As Lohengrin, Mr. Jean de Rezske won popular 
favor enough—but appears to have impressed himself on 
not a few of his most discriminating auditors as a man and 
* voice emphatically out of proper place. The repertory 
for this week is “ Romeo and Juliet’ (in French), “ Di- 
iorah” aud “The Huguenots” in Italian. It is a 
belat 1 item, but not yet an untimely one to record as 
comin 5 from Bayreuth the news of the death of Mr. 
Frisdrich von Feustel, President of the Bavarian House of 
Commons, representative of Bayreuth in the national 
Reichstag, and better known outside of Germany as a suc- 
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cessful banker and manager of so many interests of the 
Wagner Festivals at Bayreuth. Hundred of Americans 
have cause to remember him kindly. He was esteemed 
and beloved all over his country, honored by his rulers, and 
in no small measure a part of Bavaria’s financial, political 
and artistic activities. His decease adds another touch to 
the changing—it would seem better to write crumbling— 
fabric of the great Bayreuth Festival, so far as concerns 
carrying it out on the lines and by the persons most capa- 
ble of fulfilling in it their duties to the composer origina- 
ting it. How continually at variance with her great hus- 
band’s scheme are Mme. Wagner’s ideas and aims has been 
exhibited, alas! only too unhappily in the summer just 
past. 

A new monthly periodical, Music, has made its appear- 
ance from Chicago, its editor and publisher, W. B. 
Mathews. In size, form and typography it is much like 
The Forum, and presents itself in a dress at once dignified, 
attractive and expensive. Its tone is that of a critical and 
analytic review, and a large staff of contributors will be 
active in its interests. 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


.... President Harrison issued a Thanksgiving Proclama- 
tion, November 13th, as follows: 


By the President of the United States, a Proclamation: 

It is a very glad incident of the marvelous prosperity which 
has crowned the year now drawing to a close that its helpful and 
re-assuring touch has been felt by all our people. It has been as 
wide as our country, and so special that every home has felt its 
comforting influence. It is too great to be the work of man’s 
power, and too particular to be the device of his mind. To God, 
the beneficent and the all-wise, who makes the labors of men to 
be fruitful, redeems their losses by his grace, and the measure of 
whose giving is as much beyond the thoughts of man as it is 
beyond his deserts, the praise and gratitude of the people of this 
favored nation are justly due. 

Now, therefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby appoint Thursday, the 26th day of 
November present, to be a day of joyful thanksgiving to God for 
the bounties of his providence, for the peace in which we are per- 
mitted to enjoy them, and for the preservation of those institu- 
tions of civil and religious liberty which he gave our fathers the 
wisdom to devise and establish and us the courage to preserve. 
Among the appropriate observances of the day are rest from toil, 
worship in the public congregation, the renewal of family ties 
about our American firesides, and thoughtful helpfulness toward 
those who suffer lack of the body or of the spirit. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 13th day of November, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-one, 
and of the independence of the United States the one hundred 
and sixteenth. BENJAMIN HARRISON. 
By the President: 

James G. BLAINE, Secretary of State. 





....Sefior Pedro Montt has received his papers appoint- 
ing him Minister of Chile to the United States Govern- 
ment. In view of the reports that the United States ship 
‘*Baltimore”’ had acted as a spy upon the Congressional 
forces, Secretary Tracy sent to Admiral Brown a dispatch, 
asking him the question very plainly. Admiral Brown re- 
turned an answer, saying that no Chilean had gone with 
him at the time of the landing of the Congressional forces; 
that his invitation was simply to foreigners, and that the 
only one of those to come was a German; that news with 
regard to the landing had been received at Santiago and 
Valparaiso before the ‘‘ Baltimore’ started from its an- 
chorage. 


..A National Farmers’ Congress was held in Sedalia, 
Mo. The questions of ceding arid lands, and providing 
systems of irrigation were discussed. Resolutions were 
adopted recommending the elegtion of President of the 
United States by a popular vote. Reciprocity was in- 
dorsed and Secretary Rusk was thanked for his work, and 
a resolution was passed urging Congress to prohibit by 
legislation all gambling in farm products: 


....A formal statement that the Bering Sea dispute 
would be submitted to arbitration has been made by the 
Attorney General of the United States. The details, how- 
ever, have not been given. The announcement has called 
forth many expressions of congratulation in England, as 
well as in this country. 


....A mass meeting was held in Chickering Hall, New 
York, to denounce the lottery movement in Louisiana. 
Addresses were made by Bishop Potter, President Seth 
Low, Abram S. Hewitt and others. 


FOREIGN. 


....At the Lord Mayor’s banquet in London, Lord 
Salisbury paid a special tribute to the course of Mr. Bal- 
four in Ireland; illustrating its necessity by the recent dis- 
turbances between Irish factions. The foreign peace out- 
look he declared to be very favorable, and emphasized 
especially the necessity of England’s keeping her hold upon 
Egpyt. Commenting upon the recent elections in America 
he said that the slight re-action against protection had lost 
its force, and referring to the fact that New South Wales 
had dropped the free trade policy, he said that England 
would have the advantage of being the sole champion of 
free trade in the world. Mr. Balfour in withdrawing from 
the Irish office received the Irish constabulary in Dublin 
and expressed his recognition of the cordial relation that he 
had with them and the kindness that he had received from 
all classes of the Lrish people. 


...-The disturbances in Brazil have resulted in the re- 
ported revolt against Dictator Fonseca, of the provinces of 
Rio Grande Do Sul and Grao Para. It is also claimed that 
there is a feeling of discontent throughout Brazil. On the 
other hand dispatches have been received which indicate 
that the opposition is not as serious as has been claimed. 
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The Government is using every means to put down opposi- 

tion and is securing a full complement of men for its war- 

ships. The report is also spread that the Army and Navy 

are preparing to proclaim General Da Fonseca life Dictator 

of Brazil. The ex-Emperor, Dom Pedro, has expressed his 

ee to return to Brazil in case the people desire 
im. 


....In Chile the Junta has surrendered to the new con- 
gress the executive authority which it has exercised since 
Balmaceda’s downfall, and Admiral Montt has been em- 
powered to act as his executive until the meet- 
ing of the electoral college. The members of the Cab- 
inet appointed by the Junta have tendered their resigna- 
tions. It is said that their action is due to the fact of the 
failure of the Liberal deputies to elect Counselors of State 
in accordance with an agreement previously made. A 
mixed Cabinet will be formed to carry out a non-political 
program. 


.... Sixty persons, representing the nobility and upper 
and middle classes in Russia, have been arrested on the 
charge of conspiracy. From the examinations it was evi- 
dent that they had representations in all the principal 
cities of the Empire, and that their object was not the kill- 
ing of the Czar but the organization of a constitutional 
government with a representative Assembly. In every 
portion of the Empire the situation becomes more critical 
on account of the famine and the paralysis of trade. 


...-The International Peace Congress, which has been 
holding its Convention at Rome, discussed the means of 
educating children in the interests of international peace. 
It also adopted resolutions in favor of partial military dis- 
armament, the creation of an international bureau of arbi- 
tration, and the establishment at Berne of a permanent in- 
ternational peace bureau. 


....The report has been spread of a plot against King 
George of Greece, in which M. Tricoupis, the ex-Premier, 
was implicated. The report has no good foundation, altho 
it is known that there is more or less of political intrigue 
going on in the kingdom of Greece. 


.... The report having been spread that the Japanese fleet 
will co-operate with the Chinese against the Union fleet, 
the embassy at Paris denies the report. It is said that the 
Japanese envoy at Peking signed the demand presented by 
the Powers for the protection of foreigners. 


The silver wedding of the Czar was celebrated at his 
country place, at Livadia in the Crimea, on November 9th. 
A number of gifts were presented, including large sums of 
money, which it is said have been turned over for the relief 
of the famine-stricken provinces. 


....Count Kalnoky, in an address to a Hungarian delega- 
tion in Vienna, expressed his belief in the continuance of 
peace. Commenting upon Servia, he advised the pursuit of 
a less magnificent foreign policy and the closer attention to 
internal affairs. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


WE cannot but deprecate the present attitude of the Ando- 
ver professors. Men will be chary, we fear, of endowing such 
institutions in the future if the object for which they are estab- 
lished may be lightly set aside and doctrine taught which can- 


-not be read into the original agreement without doing violence 


to language and disregarding the bonds of a sacred covenant.— 
Christian at Work. 


....No one can be surprised at the issue of the Briggs case in 
the Presbytery of New York who was at all acquainted with its 
almost unanimous reluctance to enter upon the trial. This reluc- 
tance was not confined to those who were in sympathy with or 
tolerant of Professor Briggs’s views and methods. It was equally 
strong in many of those who considered his positions plainly hos- 
tile to the teachings of the Westminster Confession and the Word 
of God.—The Observer. 


....Beyond a doubt Dr. Briggs himself would have preferred 
that the trial go on, and he be thus afforded an opportunity to de- 
fend himself against the things with which he had been charged. 
As it is, he must still rest under the charges both unproven and 
undefended. This, no doubt, he is willing, for the sake of the 
peace and harmony of the Church, to bear, confident that time 
will prove that he has been misrepresented and misunderstood.— 
Reformed Church Messenger. 


....-The fact still remains that the inaugural was unwise, un- 
called for, and defiant in tone. The majority of the Presbytery 
probably thought it had been sufficiently rebuked. Professor 
Briggs is not unskillful in handling the English language or in con- 
structing a thesis. His address did tend to weaken confidence in 
the Bible as being often in error, and did also tend to reduce the 
authority of the Bible by raising that of the Church and human 
reason almost to an equality with it.—Christian Intelligencer. 


...»Professor Smyth, therefore, is restored to his professorship, 
but the question of his soundness is still undetermined. 
The decision will be a disappointment to many, since it leaves 
the most important point as to the doctrinal soundness of the 
seminary still in doubt. It is unquestionably true, however, that 
the odium of the new doctrines has in some degree abated within 
the past year and is constantly diminishing as those doctrines 
are apparently making no headway in the community.—Christian 
Mirror. 


....Dr. Briggs is not acquitted; the entire series of charges is 
still resting upon him. The right of appeal may be learned from 
Sections 10, 11, 22, 28 and 94 of the Book of Discipline, with which 
a good many members of the Presbytery of New York do not seem 
to be well acquainted. Not only did the Presbytery of New York 
shirk responsibility, but it did what we believe it had no right to 
do, according to Presbyterian law and usage, dismiss a case, in 


it did this one, after it has reached the point this one 
pee hts will probably be apparent a little farther along.— 


Presbyterian Banner. 


....In truth, it was no man’s “ victory,” but a decision in which 
nearly a hundred men combined to put an end to what was dis- 
turbing the peace of the Church. For months the prospect of an 
ecclesiastical trial had been hanging over them like a nightmare, 
and they were relieved beyond measure by the dissipation of 
thei icions and fears. We rejoice with them and for them 
an mueh os for ourselves, and trust that henceforth the churches 
will “ have rest, and walking in the fear of the Lord and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, be multiplied.” Such benefits are 
best acknowledged, not by vain exultation, but in prayer and 
thanksgiving, pouring out the fullness of our hearts in secret 
places, “ where none but God can hear.”—The Evangelist. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF FORGIVENESS. 

WHaT we have said concerning the settlement of the 
troubles of the Evangelical Association by the applica- 
cation of the divine rule respecting offenses and forgive- 
ness does not altogether commend itself to The Evangeli- 
cal Messenger, the organ of the majority. It holds that 
there is an element of justice which must be satisfied 
before the majority can resume brotherly relations with 
the minority. It says: 

“The Cross is the divine tribute to holiness, and shows 
that even God must first meet the demands of justice be- 
fore he can pardon.” 

Let it be granted that, in order to settle the difficulties 
between the majority and the minority brethren, one side 
or the other must make a sacrifice, must take the cross. 
In the’divine scheme of conciliation 1t was God himself 
that made ‘the sacrifice. The offenders went free. 
While we were yet sinners Christ died for us. He 
might have excommunicated every one of them under 
his divine law and been just. They had committed all 
the sin, violated his laws and entered into an open and 
most defiant rebellion. The ‘‘ element of justice,” says 
our contemporury, has to be satisfied. True; therefore, 
God satisfied it himself. The offended suffered for the 
offender. 

Now let us apply this principle to the case in hand. 
The Messenger insists that the minority are the offenders 
and the majority the offended. Under the divine rule, 
therefore, whatever sacrifice is needed to reconcile the 
minority to the majority should be made by the majority. 
We do not think that impartial judges would find that 
the parties to the controversy bear precisely the same 
relation to each other that God bears tothe sinner; we 
only say that if the contention of the Messenger be ad- 

-mitted, it follows under the divine rule that the advances 
toward reconcilation should be made by the offended. 
Does this seem a hard law for poor human nature? 
Doubtless it is; we hardly expect it to obtain among the 





unregenerate. Among them theold Mosaic law of an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, is most honored. But it 
ought not to be an impossible law for the sanctified, for 
those who profess to be of the body of Christ. When it 
is a case of the reconciliation of brother with brother how 
can we, without repudiating the divine rule, straighten 
ourselves up and plant our feet immovably on the basis 
of absolute justice. Absolute justice is in God’s power 
enly; notin ours. We are all the creatures of his abound- 
ing grace. As our offense has abounded so does his 
grace. Therefore, as our Savior himself tanght us, we 
should forgive the trespasses against us as God forgives 
ours against him. In any such case it is not for us to 
stand on the priaciple of justice and say to a brother, 
Until you have satisfied justice by expiation for your 
offense weewill not forgive you. It seems to us that this 
would put us in the rédle of the unjust debtor. We expect 
God to forgive us our ruinous debts, while we turn upon 
our debtors and exact of them the uttermost farthing. 

But this is what the Messenger characterizes as ‘‘ sen- 
timent.” It appeals from ‘‘ sentiment” to the “ facts.” 
It insists that the minority propose arbitration as ‘‘ rebels 
against government and transgressors of law,” and be- 
cause they are in a “‘ hopeless” condition. Let us admit, 
for the sake of argument, a construction of the advances 
of the minority which assumes that their motives are the 
worst. We have, again, a parallel to the relation of God 
to mankind. Man wasa rebel against God and was in 
‘*a hopeless minority.” He wanted to escape the conse- 
quences of his rebellion. God granted reconciliation 
really before it was asked for. He made all the advances 
and all the sacrifices, so that the reconciliation was really 
very one-sided. The Messenger insists that there is noth- 
ing to arbitrate. It says to the minority, Come to the 
Discipline of the Church. If God had dealt so with sin- 
ners we would be to-day a very ‘hopeless minority.” 
We must, of course, ‘‘ come to the Discipline”; but that 
coming is an office of reconciliation, and not of ven- 
geance. 

Why assume, when a brother who has offended shows 
restlessness and asks for arbitration that his motive is 
bad? Why not assume that his proposition is a sign of 
penitence, or, at least, of a desire that the difficulty 
should be settled? When an offender says to the of- 
fended: ‘‘ Can’t this difference between us be fixed up?” 
what principle of justice or of right does the offended 
violate when he heartily responds: ‘‘ I will, at least, con- 
fer with you about it.” And if both come together in a 
reasonable spirit it resolves itself into a question of what 
each can fairly and rightly concede. Until this confer- 
ence is had, and the result, after a sincere desire to reach 
a right solution, is abortive, can the party that holds 
himself to be the offended one be free of possible blame? 

Our readers know that we believe that there have been 
wrongs on both sides of the unhappy controversy in the 
Evangelical Association. The minority have asked for 
arbitration. Perhaps that is not practicable. Perhaps 
the difficulty is one that, owing to the perverseness of 
one or both the parties, cannot be settled. But the point 
we make and insist on, is that reconciliation has not 
been mutually sought after. When it is fairly tried, 
and failure is the result, then, and not till then, is the 
time to abandon all hope. 


+ 


“A DECLARATION OF WAR.” 





THIs is what The Catholic Review calls the letter of 
instructions given to Dr. Dorchester by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. Dr. Dorchester has been engaged in 
an inspection of the contract schools, and out of the let- 
ter of instructions the following is quoted as indicating a 
hostile purpose to Roman Catholics: 


‘** Make special inquiry into the character and qualifica- 

tions of the employés, especially with reference to their 
ability to use English fluently, and as to whether they re- 
quire English to be used constantly by their pupils. Com- 
pare the course of study in those schools with the course of 
study provided for the Government schools, and point out 
any defects or any superiority which you may discover 
in it.” 
It would be difficult to see anything particularly ‘hos- 
tile” in this paragraph, unless it be true that Catholic 
schools among the Indians are conducted by teachers 
who cannot talk English. Possibly this is the fact in 
some cases, the schools being under the charge of French 
or German sisterhoods. But if that is the case, it goes 
without saying that the teachers should be changed. 

We have read over carefully the letter of instructions 
given to Dr. Dorchester, and we fail to find in it one par- 
ticle of hostileanimus. He is directed to visit the schools 
and “subject them to the same thorough inspection” 
that he has given to Government schools; he is to see 
whether the teachers use English fluently and require 
English to be used by the pupils; he is told that if the 
teaching in contract schools is defective the pupils will be 
‘* promoted” into the Government schools; that he must 
report if industrial training is neglected; must see if 
pupils are under instruction who cannot properly be 
called Indians; he is to observe the moral and religious 
‘training given; to examine the text-books and see if they 
are of a practical character and whether the instruction 
fits pupils for the duties of hard life; that no inter- 
ference must be made with “the distinctive religious 
teachings of these institutions,” and that their missionary 








work must ‘‘in no ways be hampered,” but that practical 
education must not be neglected. He is also required to 
report if persons connected with contract schools are 
using their influence against Goverment schools, advising 
Indian parents not to send their children to Government 
schools, or advising pupils not to attend Government 
schools. All these orders apply to one denomination as 
well as to another, and we cannot see that there is a par- 
ticle of unfairness toward any religious body. 

Our Catholic neighbor gues on to say that Dr. Dorches- 
ter is ‘“‘a strong anti-Catholic official who will be only 
too glad to have the sanction of his superior to go for 
the contract schools with all the energy of his nature,” 
and ‘‘ to cripple those schools as much as possible and, 
finally, to entirely exterminate them.” Now this isa 
statement which is without a particle of evidence. Dr. 
Dorchester is a Protestant, but there is no reason to 
believe that he would not treat Catholic schools with the 
same fairness as he does Protestant schools. We have 
made some inquiry as to the nature of his reports, and 
Wwe copy some sentences sent by him to the Indian 
Office which show that he is as able to praise a Catholic 
school as he is to blame it. He writes from Standing 
Rock Agency, No. Dak.: 


“*T find here at the Agency, the very best ‘Sisters’’ school 
(Government Boarding School) I have ever seen—in every 
respect, and the best Roman Catholic school I have ever 
visited. It is conducted purely on the basis of good rules 
and methods, and is under the superintendence of a lady 
who is a first-class educator and a skillful administrator— 
a Benedictine Sister, who holds a first grade certificate 
signed by Superintendent McElroy, of Oregon.” 

“Of the teachers in some of the Catholic contract schools 
on the Turtle Mountain Reservation, North Dakota, Dr. 
Dorchester says: 


“IT do not see much chance to discriminate between the 
three day-school teachers—Wellington Sault, H. R. Shellen- 
berger, and Miss Laura May Gagnon. They are all good 
instructors, painstaking, firm and agreeable. 

‘The pupils are none of them very much advanced, quite 
like those in other day schools; but they are making prog- 
ress, and are carrying good ideas out into their camp 
homes.” 


Of Saint Mary’s Contract Boarding School, on the 
same reservation, kept by the Sisters of Mercy, he says: 

“Mother Genevieve is really a very superior woman, 
quite broad, liberal minded, and with larger acquaintance 
with current literature and the affairs of the world than 
have others whom I’ve met in her position. 

‘Another Sister, in charge of the highest class room, is 
also a superior woman, in culture, scholarship, and tact for 
teaching. . . . The highest class in arithmetic, all girls, 
have learned addition and subtraction of fractions. They 
have also done some work in denominate numbers and in 
Federal money. The pupils exhibited a good knowledge of 
geography, are well started in language, and the first class 
are studying physiology to advantage. The reading was 
good. The other teachers, all American ladies, are good, 
faithful women. . . I saw nothing to criticise in the dormi- 
tories, the food or the clothing. This is one of the best 
contract schools I have yet visited.” 


Of Day School No. 3, at Devil’s Lake Agency, No. 
Dak., the following report is given: 

“The classes, especially those in arithmetic, show good 
instruction on the part of the teacher and good brains on 
the part of the pupils. Miss Gagnon is an excel- 
lent teacher for this school, and she should have all the 
help needed to make her work tell upon the future of these 
pupils. She needs more blackboard room, she needs col- 
ored crayons, drawing-books and material, kindergarten 
helps, and other schoolroom aids.” 


Another Sisters’ school (contract) is thus reported: 


“This school is in charge of the Sisters of Mercy, and I 

am happy to say that as a whole the school is a very good 
one. The buildings are large, and tho some of them are 
built of logs, yet being well arranged and well cared for, 
they make comfortable housing for the Sisters and the 
children. The Sisters are nearly all of American birth, and 
all who have much to do with the pupils can speak English 
with accuracy. .. . They take educational journals and try to 
keep abreast with the times on educational matters. 
The classes in geography, physiology and grammar, show 
that the pupils are becoming well grounded in the elements 
of these studies. In the lower rooms the teachers 
are working industriously, but making the common mis- 
take of teaching the pupils to read from memory of the 
words rather than from a correct understanding (or any 
understanding) of the meaning.” 


All such reports as these prove abundantly that good 
work is impartially approved, no matter who does it. To 
be sure there are some unfavorable reports of Catholic 
contract schools; there are also unfavorable reports of 
Protestant contract schools. We have just seen in The 
Northwestern Chronicle, the Roman Catholic organ of 
that region, a letter from one of the contract schools 
speaking very favorably of the visit of inspection made 
by Dr. Dorchester. It is those farthest awuy from the 
Indian schools that are most ready to find fault. Arch- 
bishop Ireland makes no complaint. 

There is nothing else in the attack of the Catholic 
weekly which requires mention except the old quotations 
from Senator Vest. Senator Vest is vouched for as 4 
discreet ‘‘ Presbyterian” who sees all virtues in Catholic 
schools and all faults in Protestant schools among the 
Indians. We confess we do not believe he was a very 
sober observer. We have never suspected that he is an 
educational authority who could be compared for an ins 
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stant with Commissioner Morgan. If the Catholic 
schools among the Indians are all light and the Govern- 
ment schools and Protestant schools all darkness, the con- 
dition is very different from what we know it is in the 
East. 


THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT AND AMERICAN 
MISSIONS. 


Tue danger threatening the Missions in Turkey, owing 
to the desire of the Turkish Government to check moral 
and intellectual progress among its Christian subjects, is 
more pressing than at first appeared. Several recent 
events ought to arouse the supporters of missions to this 
danger. 

1. The causeless arrest of Mr. Richardson, of Erzrim, 
has already been reported. He was arrested by the 
Turkish Governor of Toprakkalé in July, was kept two 
days in close confinement, and then sent on under guard to 
Erzrdm, the guards being instructed to prevent him 
from speaking to any Christian on the way. At Erzrim 
he was released; but his American passport and Turkish 
traveling permits were taken from him in order to prevent 
him from leaving the city. Since that time he has been 
a virtual prisoner within the wallsof Erzrdm. The Gov- 
ernor, who has known Mr. Richardson personally for 
two years or more, not only did not disavow the illegal 
act of his subordinate, but actually took possession of all 
of Mr. Richardson’s private memoranda, letters, etc,, and 
had them translated, in hopes to find in them something 
which might be held to justify the arrest. After seven- 
teen days’ diligent but vain search he condescended to 
return them to Mr. Richardson. On the 29th of Septem- 
ber Mr. Richardson’s associate was reported sick at an 
Armenian village three days’ journey away, and in dan- 
ger because of the lack of proper medicines and food. 
His distracted wife prepared to go to him, but she could 
only do so through that wild country under the escort of 
Mr. Richardson. He represented the case to the Gov- 
ernor-General of Erzrfiim beseeching permission to go to 
that one place for the sake of the life of his associate. 
But the brutal Pasha absolutely refused to allow him to 
leave the city, altho freedom to travel on legitimate busi- 
ness is guaranteed to Americans in Turkey by the 
treaties. 

2. Mr. Crawford, of Brisa, was arrested at Erdek, on 
the Sea of Marmora, October 9th. His passports were in 
order, and not the slightest reason was assigned before or 
since for the arrest, except that the Turkish Governor 
preferred that he should not travel. He was kept in 
close confinement at the Government House for three 
days and prevented from communicating with friends, 
who were thus left in ignorance of the arrest. Happily 
a native friend ina neighboring town chanced to hear 
the facts and on his own responsibility telegraphed to the 
missionaries in Brisa. On the demand of the United 
States Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. MacNutt, the Porte ordered 
the release of Mr. Crawford. But neither in this case nor 
in that of Mr. Richardson has the Porte taken any steps 
to disavow the illegal action of its officers. There is, 
therefore, nothing to prevent any Governor anywhere in 
Turkey from arresting any missionary in order to pre- 
vent his visiting the churches in his field. 

3. The American Mission in Turkey does a large book 
publishing business, and has its sales depots all over the 
country. During the whole time of its existence the 
Mission has taken pains to observe the laws of the coun- 
try designed to prevent free publication of books, and all 
of the books which it publishes are officially authorized 
for publication. They are American propérty, as fully 
entitled to protection from confiscation as the New Eng- 
land rum which for so long a time was the only other 
American product known in Turkey. The Turkish Gov. 
ernment has confiscated about a thousand volumes of 
church hymn books and Bible dictionaries belonging to 
the American Mission. During two years it has refused 
to give up the books, on pretense of desire to study their 
contents, and this, altho admitting that the books were 
read by the censors and authorized before publication. 
A thousand volumes is a small matter, but this confisca- 
tion, in violation of law, fixes the precedent for the treat- 
ment of other property of Americans. 

4. Inthe month of October the Sublime Porte issued 
an order, not yet executed, but communicated to the 
Legation, with a request for its execution, prohibit- 
ing missionaries from holding public worship or con- 

ducting schools in dwelling houses. From the begin- 
ning the missionaries have been permitted, and even en- 
couraged (in former reigns), to hold public worship and 
to establish schools in houses which they have hired or 
purchased for mission purposes. Since the Government 
has already provided against the undue increase of spe- 
cial church and school buildings by a system that per- 
mits any single citizen of influence to blackball the ap- 
plication for permission to build them, and by making 
the granting of applications to build impossible under 
the most favorable circumstances in less time than two 
or three years of leisurely consideration, an order to close 
private houses to worship and schools is equivalent to an 
order closing the larger part of the missionary schools 
and preaching places. There is no doubt but this is what 
is intended. The interests of the Mohammedan part of 
the population are held to be imperiled by the stimulus 
given to the intellectual life of the Christians by these 





In the arrest of Mr. Richardson and Mr. Crawford 
there isa direct violation of the clause of the treaties 
which makes the persons of Americans inviolable, and 
there is equally clear violation of the clause of the trea- 
ties by which Turkey is bound to permit Americans to 
travel freely on their legitimate business in all parts of 
the empire. 
In the confiscation of the books there is violation of all 
principles of just dealing as well as violation of the 
treaty pledge that the property of Americans in Turkey 
shall be exempt from confiscation without form of law. 
In the effort to close the houses of missionaries+to the 
use for preaching and for schools, there is an attempt at 
this late day to treat the calling of the missionary as an 
illegal calling. From the most ancient times houses be- 
longing to men and women whoare devoted to a religious 
life and to works of religious benevolence, have been rec- 
ognized by Turkey as proper and legitimate establish- 
ments. They are mentioned in many of the laws and 
treaties, and when referred to, the fact is taken for 
granted that they include places of public worship and 
for schools within their walls. The conducting of relig- 
ious exercises and of schools for the people has always 
been recognized by the Turks as an inseparable work of 
those devoted to religious lives. By all law as well as by 
all usage the missionary is entitled to teach and preach in 
his own house, receiving all who choose to come to him. 
To deny this is to make the missionary an outlaw, who 
may not enjoy the treaty right of exercising his calling in 
Turkey. 
Now, in these cases of violation of the rights of Ameri- 
can missionaries in Turkey, two courses are open to the 
United States Government. It may remonstrate platon- 
ically, and leave the doing of justice in these cases to the 
sense of ‘‘equity” of the Ministers at the Porte; hoping 
that the Turks will not often arrest missionaries, will gra- 
ciously permit the Mission to sell its remaining books, 
and will not really prevent missionaries from exercising 
their legitimate profession as preachers and teachers. 
This is undoubtedly the course which the Turkish Gov- 
ernment expects affairs to take. 
In contrast to this the United States may insist on the 
vindicating of the treaties. It may demand the disavowal 
of the acts of the Governor-General of Erzriim toward 
Mr. Richardson, and an apology for the disregard of the 
‘treaties by the Porte itself in its failure to bring the Gov- 
ernor to book already. It may demand the same satis- 
faction for the imprisonment of Mr. Crawford. It may 
demand the instant surrender of the American property 
confiscated, leaving any question which the Turks may 
wish to raise about the doctrinal tendencies of the hymn 
books for negotiation in a proper and legal way; and it 
may declare that the missionary’s calling is recognized 
now, as in the past, as one of the professions in which 
Americans may engage in Turkey, with all that it im- 
plies of freedom to receive anit! teach and worship in 
mission houses, and to travel over the country in visits 
to the churches or to others who desire to receive him. 
The second of these two courses seems simple enough, 
but to decide to adopt it may be a very grave matter. 
The present Turkish policy is uncompromising hostility 
to intellectual growth among the Christian subjects of 
Turkey, save as it can be controlled by Mohammedan 
narrowness. Turks will not readily abandon the policy 
of repression. If the United States wishes to uphold the 
rights of Americans under treaties which the Turkish 
officials are determined to set aside, it must possess con- 
viction, determination, and preparation to proceed to any 
length. Measures other than diplomatic will not be nec- 
essary to secure the righting of these wrongs in a way 
which will impress the Ministers of the Porte with the 
need of refraining in future from similar outrages; but 
the willingness to use any measures in defense of the 
treaties must be evident, or diplomacy will fail. 





Editorial Votes. 


THE eight extra pages this week are required by more than 
a dozen important letters from foreign missionaries,and by 
the report of Dr. Storrs’s able and eloquent anniversary ser- 
mon. Maurice Thompson has a striking paper showing how 
literary people often fail of self-respect; Margaret J. Preston 
writes entertainingly on Robert Browning’s personal life; 
James Payn continues his bright notes on English topics; 
an Episcopal bishop makes some remarkable disclosures 
about the attitude of the bishops at the Lambeth Confer- 
ence to the Bible; Richard Henry Stoddard has a charming 
paper on the Poetic Contemporaries of Burns; Dr. H. M. 
Lane, who has long lived in Brazil, describes the situation 
in that country; William C. Ward tells about the National 
Gallery at London; Prof. G. F. Wright, one of our best au- 
thorities on surface geology, tells of a recent volcanic erup- 
tiun in California; and J. J. Skordalsvold describes the 
Scandinavian colleges in the United States. There are po- 
ems by Graham R. Tomson, Ernest McGaffey, William 
Wilfred Campbell, Barry Straton and Clinton Scollard; 
and interesting stories by A. H. Gibson and Edmund Col- 
lins. The Religious, Literary, Agricultural, and other 
Editorial departments are so full and complete as to make 
this an issue that is notable for the variety and value of its 








missionary institutions, 





WE count ourselves fortunate in having secured for pub- 

lication in full the masterly sermon of Dr. R.S. Storrs, deliv- 

ered last Sunday morning. It marks the completion of forty- 

five years of pulpit and pastoral work in the Church of the 

Pilgrims. These years, to use the expressive phrase of its 

eloquent pastor, have been years of “placid and happy. 

peace, as lovely and tranquil ” and “‘ morally as luminous as 

that of serenest summer days.” Whatever of turmoil and 

trouble, of difficulty and division may have come into the 

lot of other congregations, the flock so admirably shepherded 

by Dr. Storrs has dwelt in peace and unity and security. 

The reason is not far to seek. In all these long years the 

pulpit has given forth no uncertain sound, no doubtful 

doctrine, no weakened and ineffective Gospel. The Church 

has received such pure and biblical instruction that 

nothing can “unsettle its stedfast faith in the Evangel.” 

It is refreshing and re-assuring in these days when so many 

pulpits minister to doubt, to have Dr. Storrs’s strong 
words of settled conviction that the Bible is the 
Word of God. We can be no more in doubt, he says, 

as to ‘whether the Bible came from God through man, or 
from man himself in his uncertain, inquiring wit, 
than we are in doubt whether light was braided 
in human workshops, or the ocean was _ poured 
from a million tin cups.” A church whose minister 
has for forty-five years expressed both by life and 
language such unshaken and unshakable belief in the 
divine certitude of the Scriptures could hardly be other- 
wise than sound and strong and fruitful. And such is the 
record of the Church of the Pilgrims. The discourse, 
which we trust every reader will seek out and study for 
himself, shows in a review of the past five years that 156 
have been received on confession of faith, fifty-three by let- 
ter, and fifty-three have joined the Church above. In these 
years the Church has given directly to church work about 
$190,000, while $100,000 more has gone by individual gifts 
and legacies to the advancement of learning, charity and 
Gospel work. A mission church is sustained in another 
part of the city, so that in Brooklyn, in various parts 
of the country and in many foreign lands the 
Church of the Pilgrims is proclaiming a_ true 
and saving Gospel. Such fruits betoken an apos- 
tolic ministry and an apostolic faith. It is not strange 
that with the ripe results of these years of faithful en- 
deavor before him, the beloved and apostolic pastor of 
the Church of the Pilgrims should show some impatience 
with the idea of the Apostolic Succession as one of the in- 
dispensable conditions of Christian unity. If Christian 
unity is only to be attained upon this basis, and men like 
the pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims must submit to 
re-ordination, then Christian unity must wait till the 
brooks cease to run and the ever changeful waves harden 
into rock layers. We congratulate the church on having 
such a pastor as Dr Storrs, and we congratulate Dr. Storrs 
on having reached the forty-fifth anniversary of his pas- 
torate in the very hight of his pulpit ability. May many 
more anniversaries come to him in his present relation with 
his happy and flourishing church. 


It has rarely been our privilege to give our readers so 
valuable a series of missionary letters as appear in our issue 
of this week. The relations of the French expeditions to 
Lake Tchad to the Congo Missions, and of the South Afri- 
can Company to the workers in Matebele land, the dis- 
turbances in China and their effect on the schoois, show 
how intimately spiritual work is connected with and, in 
some cases, dependent upon political or commercial enter- 
prise. From India and Turkey we have accounts of the 
way in which the native churches are taking up the work 
of evangelizing their own people; and Japan re-iterates her 
cry for men and means to meet the demands that come not " 
only from cities, but from the towns of the interior. We 
would call especial attention to Mrs. Goodenough’s letter 
from South Africa on the use of “‘ rickrack ”’ in the schools , 
as illustrating the nature of not a little of the missionary’s 
work, especially in its relations to the social life of the peo- 
ple. It is encouraging to note that the problems of social 
life are receiving more and more attention from our Boards, 
as essential to the firm establishment of Christian life in 
the communities of mission lands Dr. Drees’sarticle on 
City Evangelization in South America makes us hope that 
weshall hear more from him of the problems that are being 
so sharply brought to our notice in these days. Other let- 
ters of scarcely less interest or value remain unpublished, 
simply for lack of space. To give our readers all the good 
things that come to us from foreign lands would require an 
extra number of the paper. 








Dr. GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, of Philadelphia, bas a 
word of warning for the Evangelical Association. He is 
widely known to the Christians of that denomination, as 
well as to those of other Churches; and his words cannot 
fail to have weight with all candid, thinking men. He 
says: 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In common with many other Christians, I have observed with 
painful solicitude the possible disruption of the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation of German Methodists. It cannot be that our brethren of 
that noble branch of Christ’s Church have sufficiently pondered 
the guilt and the consequent disasters of schism. The guiitiest 
king that ever sat on the throne of Israel was Jeroboam, the son 
of Nebat, who, we are told with the awful emphasis of many re- 
iterations, ‘made Israel to sin.’ And what was Jeroboam’s sin, 
and as a consequence, Israel’s? It was not the sin of setting up 
idol worship—that was rather his means to his end; but it was the 
sin of dividing the kingdom of David, thereby fomenting the 
spirit of schism, alienating the tribes, entailing chronic civil wars, 
and finally scattering Israel to the four winds. Can it be that 
our brethren of the Evangelical Association—hitherto a devoted, 
prosperous, honored organization—will allow personal differences 
to tempt them into the sacrilege of rending the body of Christ? 

GrorGe DANA BOARDMAN. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
It is not from any desire to interfere with the denomina- 
tional affairs of the Evangelical Association that such men 
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as Drs, Cuyler and Boardman urge that the majority and 
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minority parties cease to strive with each other, but with 
the hope that they may be able to prevent a final schism. 





Pror. W. H. Rosperts, of Lane Seminary, says that the 
Presbyterian Church “ ought not to surrender any part of 
her control of the education of her ministers.” This raises 
the question between independent theological seminaries 
and seminaries controlled by a denomination. The Con- 
gregational seminaries, Andover, Hartford, New Haven 
and Chicago, have always been independent seminaries. So 
have the Baptist seminaries, Newton, Rochester, Crozer, etc. 
In the Old School Presbyterian Church the seminaries were 
under the control of the General Assembly, while in the 
New School Church they were independent. Union Semi- 
nary was independent in the days of Edward Robinson and 
Henry B. Smith. The New School seminaries at the Re- 
union consented to accept a veto from the General Assembly 
on the appointment of their professors, this partial surren- 
der of independence having been made so as to render it 
easy for the General Assembly to give up its complete con- 
trol of the Old School seminaries, an object much desired 
by the trustees of Princeton. As the history of Andover 
and Union shows, neither independence nor control will 
protect an institution against the charge of heretical teach- 
ing. ; - 

WE publish, this week, an unusually long article on a 
very important topic, written by one of the members of the 
last Lambeth Conference of Anglican Bishops. There has 
long been a great deal of curiosity in the Episcopal Church 
to know why it was that of all the reports of committees 
presented to the Conference, the one on the Bible and its 
teachings, including the whole subject of Inspiration, has 
been suppressed in the published proceedings. Not only 
was the report not adopted, but it was not printed, and has 
hitherto been inaccessible. That portion of the report 
which discusses the relation of current unbelief to the Bible 
was written by the Lord Bishop of London, and took posi- 
tions which the Conference were not ready to indorse. We 
are sure our theological readers will be greatly interested 
in the revelation we have made, and perhaps will not be 
surprised that a report so radical in its character not only 
failed to receive the approval of the Conference, but was 
finally suppressed, and has so remained until we have been 
able to give it to our readers in this week’s issue. 


It is a curious result which has been reached by the 
Peunsylvania Senate in extra session. It will be remem- 
bered that some weeks ago Governor Pattison convened 
the Senate in extra session to consider whether 
State Treasurer Boyer, Auditor-General McCamant and 
certain magistrates in Philadelphia ought not to be re- 
moved from office, by the Governor, on the “ address” of 
the Senate. It was alleged that they were guilty of official 
misconduct in connection with the Bardsley crimes by 
which the State lost considerable sums of money. It so 
happens that while Pennsylvania isordinarily a strong Re- 
publican State and also has a Republican Legislature its 
present Governor is a Democrat. The Senate was therefore 
called by a Democratic Governor, in the midst of an excit- 
ing political campaign, to consider charges affecting Re- 
publican officials. No doubt its Republican members be- 
lieved from the first that Governor Pattison was actuated 
by partisan motives in convening the Senate for this pur- 
pose, Some of them expressed doubts at the opening of the 
session as to whether the Senate had jurisdiction; but it 
proceeded, nevertheless, to take considerable testimony,con- 
tinuing in session till after the election. The result of the 
election was a much larger majority for the Republican 
ticket than was expected. A few days after the result was 
announced the Senate finally adjourned, leaving the cases 
undecided on their merits. Whether the State officers 
guilty of official negligence still 
remains an open question. The Senate has refrain- 
ed from recommending their removal, and it has 
also refrained from declaring them innocent. It 
is impossible to doubt, in the face of the circumstances, 
that partisan motives were, in large degree, at the bottom 
of such an unsatisfactory result. If the Republican mem- 
bers of the Senate had serious doubts of their power to rec- 
ommend the Governor to remove State officers and magis- 
trates for misconduct it would have been the most proper 
thing for them to have discussed this matter at the outset; 
but doubtless they regarded it as important, in view of the 
pending election, to keep up a show of investigation until 
public sentiment should be expressed. The majority in the 
elections was so large that they finally felt that it would 
be entirely safe to pass a resolution declaring want of juris- 
diction and adjourn. This is how theaction of the Senate 
appears to an unprejudiced mind. It is quite likely that 
(oVernor ‘Pattison was fully alive to the importance of 
making as much as possible of Republican connection with 
the Bardsley scandal during the campaign. It might pos- 
sibly have been wiser, from an unpartisan standpoint, to 
postpone calling an extra session of the Senate until after 
the election. 


were or were not 


Be that as it may, it does seem a great pity 
that matters of this kind cannot be considered and acted 
upon impartially with asole view to the advancement of 
the interest of the general public. If these State officers 
are innocent of any fault in connection with the Bardsley 
matter they will hardly rest satisfied with the result of the 
Senate investigation. They will demand a hearing in the 
courts where they can have a full opportunity to vindicate 
themselves. 


THE law of this State requiring candidates for public office 
to file a statem nt of their election expenditures has one 
good result, even tho it does not limit such expenditures: 
it enables us to see what large sums of money many candi- 
dates for office put into their canvass. It would appear 
from the sworn statements of candidates in the recent elec- 
tions that the largest sums of money were paid by those 
who ran for places on the bench. Governor-elect Flower 
swears that his expenditures amounted to about $5,v00, 
while Roger A. Pryor, who was elected to a place on the 











Judge Ingraham paid to insure his re-election, which never 
was in doubt, over $7,000; the Tammany nominee for the 
city court paid $6,150; and Mr. McCrea, a Republican, who 
wanted a civil justiceship, paid to various organizations 
$6,500 for an office worth $6,000 a year. Mr. Fassett’s ex- 
penses are returned at $8,540. To what purposes were these 
funds applied? Probably not one of the contributors could 
certainly tell us. The bulk of those given by the judges 
went to Tammany and were used by that powerful and 
corrupt organization in ways that were deemed most effect- 
ive. Tammany seems to have levied on the various candi- 
dates the largest sums they could be made to pay; and it 
must be rather humiliating to men who are to sit upon the 
bench, which should be far removed from taint of par- 
tisanship and corruption, to have their names go before the 
public associated with such large gifts. A great deal of 
money was used in the election, much of it of course for 
purposes which are perfectly legitimate; but it would be 
impossible to convince the general public that a large pro- 
portion of it was not used for corrupt and unlawful pur- 
poses. Thereisa law against such use of money in elec- 
tions, but it is seldom that offenders under it are or can be 
brought to justice. The results of the law requiring can- 
didates to make a sworn statement of their expenses are 
such that, doubtless, at an early day there will be supple- 
mentary legislation to limit such expenditure to a sum 
which is sufficiently large to cover all legitimate expenses, 
and yet not large enough to have the force and exam- 
ple of a corruption fund. 

THE report was spread some few weeks ago that the Em- 
press of Russia had made a munificent donation of twenty 
million rubles to the famine relief fund turns out to be 
erroneous, the amount really given being only twenty 
thousand rubles. Not a few read the report with some 
query as to its correctness, for the Russian court has never 
manifested much generosity in its relations with the poor 
of the Empire. In this particular case the Czarewitch has 
come forward with a donation of $1,500, and the remainder 
of the family have given absolutely nothing. Considering 
that they own as private property about one-twentieth of 
of the best land in the Empire, almost the whole mining 
district of Altai, many other lucrative works, and have 
nine million rubles allowed for an annual civil list, the 
petty insufficiency of these gifts throws a startling light 
upon the reports of continued disturbances throughout the 
Empire. The latest indications of this are the arrest of 
about sixty persons accused of a complicity in a plot to es- 
tablish a popular Assembly in Russia. The conspiracy thus 
unearthed seems to have had no plan for the assassination 
of the Czar, but simply to have been an effort to secure 
some check upon the absolutely autocratic government of 
the Empire. On every hand the situation grows more and 
more critical. The failure of the Nijni Novgorod fair and 
the petition of the merchants for relief show that the 
agricultural crisis is complicated with an industrial crisis, 
and that not only villages but towns are growing desper- 
ate and riotous. The traditional remedy of a foreign war 
for the acquisition of new markets opened to Russian indus- 
try would bea desperate remedy, but not out of keeping 
with the history of the past. 

.... The Prosecuting Committee in the trial of Dr. Briggs 
have decided to push the case, and have appealed over the 
Synod of New York direct to the General Assembly, which 
meets next May. After stating their opinion that the er- 
rors contained in Dr. Briggs’s Inaugural Address were great 
and dangerous, they express their belief that prompt ac 
tion and distinct and definite condemnation of them on the 
partof theSupreme Judicatory of the Presbyterian Church 
are essential to the peace of the Church. While having high 
respect for the Synod of New York, they believe that special 
responsibility rests upon the General Assembly in such 
cases, and, therefore, request it to enter immediately 
upon the consideration and judicial investigation of the 
appeal. After citing the history of the case, the grounds of 
appeal are given as follows: Irregularity in the proceed- 
ings of the Presbytery of New York; receiving improper 
testimony: declining to receive important testimony; 
hastening to a decision before the testimony was fully 
taken; manifestation of prejudice in the conduct of the 
case: mistake or injustice in the decision. 


...-It was hardly correct to speak of E. Winchester 
Donald, D.D., as having “joined the ranks of those who 
believe in endowments as the only method of maintaining 
a down-town church.”’ He rather deserves credit as one of 
the charter members of that company. In 1886 he preached 
asermon that was published on “The Future of a City 
Parish,” in which at considerable length he developed the 
importance of endowing the Church of the Ascension in 
this city, and showed that this endowment should not be 
used for the “‘support of mere accessories of worship, the 
attractiveness of which is a poor measure of their spiritual 
and ethical value, but an endowment for men whose work 
shall be missionary and pastoral.” This is the direction 
in which the Episcopal Church in this city is working, and 
the results seem to justify the policy very differently from 
what would be the case in a country parish. 


.... Bishop Gillespie, of Western Michigan, says himself 
that he is ‘an alarmist,” and he proves it by a letter to The 
Living Church, in which he deeply regrets the consecration 
of Phillips Brooks, and declares that he represents a party 
which holds articles of the faith once delivered to the saints 
“‘in a sense that it is not even claimed that the wording of 
creeds and articles will allow.” “These men,” says he,“‘have 
disposed of conscience in regard to ordination vows in a 
way that is mysterious to most of us’”’ and “ openly reject 
their ordination creed in some of its leading tenets.”? When 
we recall that Bishop Potter says there is nothing of this 
sort in his diocese we are inclined to raise the question 
whether the venerable Bishop has been guilty of libel. 


....-An extraordinary Liberal victory occurred last Satur- 
day in the election to fill the vacancy in the House of 








previous Conservative majority of 1,689 was reversed by a 
Liberal majority of 1,212. French writers are declaring 
that this was a repudiation of Lord Salisbury’s announce- 
ment that the English must hold Egypt indefinitely. That 
is a very strange conclusion. The Egyptian question hard- 
ly enters into English politics. Whichever side wins in the 
next election Egypt will remain in English hands. South 
Molton is an agricultural district; and it looks as if the 
farmers were in revolt against the Conservative Party, and 
asking them that they may have some attention in Eng- 
land as well as in Ireland. 


.... The Emperor William is such a conceited young fel- 
low that the story is not at all improbable that, on his 
recent visit to Munich, he inscribed his name in the Golden 
Book of the city, adding the words, “Suprema lez regis 
voluntas”’—“ The King’s will is the highest law.’”’ The 
Municipal Council at Munich are reported to have ques- 
tioned the burgomaster as to the truth of the report, and 
he admitted it to be a fact. We do not wonder that the 
Bavarian press protests strongly against the assumption 
by his Majesty of such prerogatives. As the Countess von 
Krockow wrote in THE INDEPENDENT last week, the blind 
admiration for the Emperor has given place to criticism. 
The popularity of Prince Bismarck is increasing. 


.... The Congregationalist tells how four presbyteries of 
colored churches have been organized in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, and that the General Assembly of 
that Church has recommended that they be formed into an 
independent synod, and it gives the usual argument in 
favor of drawing the race line. We wish it had expressed 
what must be its disbelief in this policy, especially since 
there is in Georgia a positive effort to draw that line 
between the Congregational churches. We believe that 
the unwillingness on the part of the whites to allow colored 
ministers and churches to be in the same organization 
with themselves is nothing less than unchristian. 


...-The ways of Spanish Republics do not go quite 
smoothly, and the Chilean revolution is scarcely concluded 
before we have reports of disturbances in Brazil. During 
the past week we have had alternate assertions and denials 
of an insurrection in the Province of Rio Grande Do Sul. 
It is impossible to tell how serious the rebellion there is. 
It is the same province that held out so long against the 
former change, and if it is not joined by others we presume 
that Fonseca will soon be able to put down the rebels un- 
less his assumption of dictatorial power is resented at the 
capital. Of this he seems to have no fear. 


...-One of the official Advocates, edited by a colored 
man, very perseveringly presses the subject of the possible 
election of a colored bishop in the Methcdist Chuich. 
It is undoubtedly right in its contention that it will be in 
order to elect a colored bishop just as soon as one is found 
that proves himself so superior that he deserves the honor 
by the side of any white competing candidate. But the 
partiality which our New Orleans contemporary shows to 
the topic would seem to convey the impression that it had 
somebody in mind who would make an available candidate 
in 1892. 


....Dr. A. H. Bradford writes us: 

A change in one word made Dr. MacArthur, in his letter pub- 
lished in my article in THe INDEPENDENT last week, say that a 
person would not be received into membership in a Baptist 
Church who should say that he had neither time nor ability to 
form intelligent opinions concerning commonly accepted doc- 
trines, and who yet gave credible evidence of being a Christian. 
My question to Dr. MacArthur was worded so that he said exactly 
the opposite, namely, that such a person would not be refused 
membership. 


....The last number of The Christian Advocate says th 
debt of the Federal Government is “‘ more than a billion.” 
Oh, no. Official statements of it by Secretary Foster, now 
lying before us, show that it went below the billion line in 
September—to be exact it was, at the end of that month, 
$984,335,508.61. At the end of October it was down nearly 
to $980,000,000. This is a very little slip—only $20,000,000 
out of the way; but the Advocate says that, “‘ next to being 
found accurate,’’ nothing pleases it so much as to have a 
“twist made upon”? it. 

....The Reformed (Dutch) Church, of which he was long 
an honored minister, and the American Sabbath Union 
which he served with ability and faithfulness as a secretary, 
have suffered loss by the sudden death of Dr. W. J. R. 
Taylor. Dr. Taylor was chairman of the Federation Com- 
mission of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, and counted it a 
happy day in his life when the two Reformed Churches 
accomplished, with his help and guidance, a Federal Union. 

.... The Advance says the Bible is not a sectarian book. 
Certainly it is not. The New Testament is a Christian 
book. The Old Testament is both Jewish and Christian. 
The Hebrew and Greek Scriptures are neither Protestant 
nor Roman Catholic; but King James’s version is Protest- 
ant and the Douay version is Catholic. That is all that 
can be said. , 

....Of late years the attitude of Berea College, Ken- 
tucky, has been hardly in harmony ecclesiastically with 
the views of those who have been its longest and most 
liberal supporters. We are not sorry to learn cf a move on 
the part of some of the friends of the institution to bring 
it into harmony with its giving constituency. 


.... We are glad of the official announcement of what the 
public had already been fully assured would come to pass— 
the submission of the Bering Sea dispute to arbitration. 
This is so eminently wise that it has always seemed to us 
inevitable. When two great nations cannot peaceably 
agree let them call in arbitrators. 

....A man who has much to do, actively and editorially, 
with Home Mission work writes us: 

Well, your last issue is verily a stunner. You fairly outdid 
yourselves. Your missionary pages have all been fine, and the 
idea of them original; but that Home Missionary Summary, 5° 
complete, I especially admire and prize. 
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Leligions Intelligence. 


METHODIST MISSIONARY COMMITTEE. 
BY GEORGE H. MCGREW, D.D. 


THE annual meeting of the General Committee of the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church met 
in the Euclid Avenue Church, Cleveland, O., at 9:30 o’clock, 
Wednesday morning, November lith. Up to the year 1888 
this important gathering was held annually in New York. 
At that time it was decided to hold the meetings in differ- 
ent cities, like the American Board, with a view to awaken- 
ing a more general interest in the cause of missions. Under 
the new order the first meeting was held the following year 
in Kansas City. Last year the Committee met in Boston. In 
Cleveland the arrangements for the sessions of the Commit- 
tee, the entertainment of its members, and for a series of 
mass meetings in the interest of missions, have been in 
every respect satisfactory and highly creditable to the good 
people of the Forest City. 

The composition of the Committee is peculiar. Of the 
fifty-one members, only seven are laymen; the sixteen bish- 
ops and the executive officers of the Society are ex officio 
members. The Board of Managers appoint fourteen repre- 
sentatives from among themselves. Each of the fourteen 
mission districts into which the territory embraced by the 
annual conferences is divided, has one representative 
elected by the General Conference. The preponderance 
of clerical representation admits of no obvious explanatien. 

The present session of the Committee was called to order 
by Bishop Bowman, the senior Bishop of the Church. The 
devotional exercises were conducted by the Rev. Henry 
Munsell, D.D., of the North India Mission Conference. He 
read the thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah, and announced the 
hymn, “I love thy kingdom, Lord.” The singing was 
hearty and sonorous. A brief and appropriate prayer fol- 
lowed. 

Owing toa misunderstanding as to the hour of beginning 
the session, a majority of the members of the Committee 
were absent when the roll was called. Among the 
absentees were ten bishops. Before the business of the day 
was fairly begun many of the absentees entered the church; 
and before the morning session was concluded nearly all 
the members of the Committee were in their places. The 
venerable Bishop Merrill was reported as lying seriously ill 
at Wesley Hospital, in Chicago. Through Dr. Edwards, of 
the Northwestern Christian Adwocate, he sent a message 
of tender affection to his brethren of the Committee. 

A resolution assuring the good Bishop of the deep sym- 
pathy of the Committee with him in his sufferings was 
passed and ordered to be forwarded to him. 

The two missionary bishops, Tholurn, of India, and 
William Taylor, of Africa, were absent in their respective 
fields of labor, thereby depriving the Committee of two 
picturesque and interesting figures. The friends of foreign 
missions felt their absence deeply all through the delibera- 
tions of the body. 

The routine business was quickly transacted. Dr. S. L. 
Baldwin, of New York, was elected Secretary; Dr. Sanford 
Hunt, of the same city, was chosen Financial Secretary, and 
Dr. Earl Cranston, of Cincinnati, Assistant. 

The real business of the session began with the reading 
by Bishop Foss of the report of a special committee to 
which had been referred the matter of purchasing the 
property belonging to the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society in Wuhu, China. The report recited that the house 
in question had been occupied by the agents of the parent 
Society for some time without rent, and that from action 
which had been taken some time since by the Board of 
Managers and reported to the officers of the Woman’s Soci- 
ety, the latter had come to believe that the parent Society 
intended to purchase the property. Accordingly they had 
appropriated the money which they expected to receive for 
work elsewhere. Money for the purchase had actually been 
appropriated ; but the purchase had not been completed. 
The report concluded with a recommendation that $2,455 
be now appropriated for the purchase, and that the Board 
of Managers be instructed to complete the purchase as soon 
as practicable. 

Upon the adoption of this report a spirited debate arose. 
Bishop Goodsell, who had recently visited Wuhu, stated 
that the property in question was so imbedded in that 
of the parent Society that it was very desirable to keep 
it from falling into other hands. This consideration 
weighed heavily with the Committee, and the report was 
adopted. A delicate question which has vexed the author- 
ities of both societies was thus happily settled. 

On motion of Dr. 8. L. Baldwin, three special committees 
—one on Asia and Africa; one on Europe, South America 
and Mexico; and a third on Domestic Missions—were ap- 
pointed to consider and report on such mission matters as 
had been referred by the Board of Managers to the General 
Committee for settlement. 

The special committee appointed at the last session to 
consider and report upon the changes needed in the ‘“‘ Order 
of making appropriations,” adopted in 1889, so as to enable 
the Committee to consider Domestic Missions first in order 
of time presented its report through Secretary Peck. 

With the reading of this report, the annual contest be- 
tween the friends of the two classes of missions in the Com- 
mittee began. After much explanation and discussion the 
whole subject of the rules under which appropriations 
should be made was referred to a special committee, of 
which Dr. Goucher, of Baltimore, was chairman, with in- 
structions to report as soon as practicable. 

The Secretary read a communication from the Methodist 
Social Union of Cleveland, inviting the members of the 
Committee to drive about the city during the afternoon or 
at some convenient hour on Monday. On motion of Dr. 
Buckley the Secretary was directed to express to the Social 
Union the thanks of the Committee for their thoughtful 
kindness, and to ascertain if it would be convenient to the 
Union to have the time changed to Saturday afternoon, 
when it was hoped that the business of the Committee 
Would be well under way, 

‘ 





The Treasurer, Dr. Hunt, presented his annual report, 
which was listened to with great satisfaction. The cash re- 
ceipts of the Society for the fiscal year ending October 31st, 
1891, were $1,228,888.04. This is an increase of $93,616.22 over 
those of last year. Of the total amount $1,078,543.81 came 
directly from the churches through the collections. This 
was an increase of $26,901.77. From legacies $117,515.44 
was received. This is an increase of $58,834.18; lapsed 
annuities, $16,395.05, an increase of $12,395.05; sundry re- 
ceipts from sources not specified, $16,435.74. This was a 
falling off of $4,512.78. 

In addition to the sums given above, the Treasurer re- 
ceived from different quarters on account of the contingent 
appropriations made by the Committee last year to meet 
the pressing demands of the work in India, $22,169.23. This 
sum, which may fairly be added, makes the grand total of 
the Society’s receipts for the year $1,251,056.27. 

The increase for the year shows that the check in the 
growing stream of contributions which was experienced 
last year, was only temporary—a fact for which all true 
friends of missions should be thankful. During the last ten 
years the income of the Society has risen from $620,381.08 
to $1,251,056.27. Of that decade, two years only, those of 
1884 and 1888, showed a decrease in the receipts of the Society. 
It will be observed that both of these were Presidential 
election years. The great source of income is still the col- 
lections from the churches. These constitute a highly deli- 
cate thermometer by which to gauge the prosperity and 
confidence of the people. This year the increase from this 
source is considerably below the average of the last decade. 
A momentary glance at the detailed statement of receipts 
discloses no sectional or general cause for this fact. The 
Des Moines Conference gave the greatest increase, while 
the St. Louis Conference shows the greatest falling off. 
This financial showing places the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the front rank among the missionaries’ societies 
of the country. 

The Hon. Alden Speare, of Boston, stated upon the floor 
of the Committee, that including the sums collected by the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and those subscribed 
for the. support of Bishop Taylor’s work in Africa, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church contributed for Foreign Mis- 
sions alone, $874,000, which was nearly $390,000 more than 
were appropriated for the same purpose by the churches 
which support the American Board and the Woman’s 
Board 


In speaking of the prospect the Treasurer, Dr. Hunt, 
stated that for the first time in years the Missionary Soci- 
ety was out of debt and had a balance in the treasury. 

The reading of the report was listened to with many signs 
of satisfaction. At its close the Doxology was sung with 
great feeling. 

On the motion of Secretary McCabe it was voted to ap- 
propriate for the work during the coming year $1,100,000. 
This would be an increase of $74,000 over the amount ex- 
pended last year. Secretary McCabe declared that he 
would ask for $50,000 more if the session of the General 
Conference and the Presidential election were not ap- 
proaching. Experience had shown that these two occur- 
rences affect the income of the Society unfavorably. 

On motion of Secretary Peck the following sums were 
voted for miscellaneous purposes: For the Contingent 
Fund, $25,000; for office expenses, $25,000; for publishing 
missionary intelligence, $10,000; for final payment on the 
Dulles Claim, $6,000, for incidental expenses, $34,000, Total, 
$100,000. This large sum was voted without inquiry into 
the items. The Committee apparently was satisfied with 
the fact that the total was $6,000 less than it was last year. 
Counting officers’ salaries, publication and incidentals as 
making up the administrative expenses of the Society, they 
are found to be about five and a half per cent. of the Socie- 
ty’s income. 

The first real struggle in the session arose over the prop- 
osition to give 47.5 per cent. of the money which the Com- 
mittee had agreed to appropriate to Home Missions, and 
the remainder, or 52.5 per cent., to Foreign Missions. For 
three hours the friends of these respective forms of work 
debated. Arguments great and small, heavy and light, 
were presented with much vigor and vociferation. Appeals 
to patriotism, to every principle of action excepting the 
love of evil, were made. The clerical delegates had things 
their own way. Only one layman ventured upon the stormy 
sea of debate. The Bishops, several of whom spoke, were 
divided in opinion. Those of them who had recently re- 
turned from visiting the foreign field were greatly im- 
pressed with its importance. The officers of the Society 
also were divided. Two of the Secretaries were favorable 
to the foreign work, while Secretary McCabe expressed 
himself as strongly in favor of strengthening the hands of 


| the laborers at home. Secretary Leonard pointed out the 


fact that the Freedmen’s Aid Society, the Educational So- 
ciety, and the Church Extension Society were doing work 
at home, while only the Missionary Society was working in 
the foreign fields. 

Dr. Buckley, of the Christian Advocate, insisted that as 
a member of the Committee he must consider himself as 
primarily responsible for the country in which Providence 
had placed him. Ours was not a completed, but only a 
nominally Christian nation. Ina recent walking tour in 
Vermont, he had found whole families which did not know 
the meaning of prayer, and women who had never been in 
a church. 

Bishop Fowler pleaded eloquently for an increase of the 
appropriation to foreign missions. For three years pres- 
sure had been brought to bear upon them in the interests 
of the home work. Now that an opportunity for an ad- 
vance presented itself, he was in favor of relieving the de- 
pressed foreign missions. They were more important, inas- 
much as they touched vastly large numbers of people. Be- 
sides, the most ignorant cut-throat in the worst city in 
Christendom knew more of God and salvation fhan did the 
most enlightened heathen of any land and in any age. 

It was finally agreed to divide the fundsin the propor- 
tion of 45 per cent. for Home Missions, and 55 per cent. for 
Foreign Missions, The proportion was thus allowed to 





remain the same as last year: Home Missions will receive 
about $36,000, and Foreign Missions $38,000 in advance. 

One wonders why this prolonged debate should be al- 
lowed to occupy so much time every year, when by dividing 
the Society into two, unity of aim and policy might be 
secured. 

The Special Committee on Order of making appropria- 
tions reported in favor of considering the home work first. 
The report was adopted. 

A memorial from the theological school at Bareilly, 
India, asking for aid from the Committee in securing new 
buildings and an increase in endowment was presented and 
referred to a special committee consisting of Bishop Foss, 
Secretary Peck and J. H. Taft. 

A similar committee consisting of Bishops Warren and 
Walden, Drs. Leonard and Horrowen and Alden Speare 
was appointed to consider the question of erecting a nor- 
mal school in Buenos Ayres, South America. 

Dr. Baldwin presented a communication from the 
Board of Managers of the Society suggesting that the 
money for Foreign Missions be distributed according to 
the following scale: For Protestant countries 16.5 per cent; 
for Roman Catholic and Greek countries, 25 per cent; for 
heathen countries, 58.5 per cent. This communication was 
received and filed. It was regarded by the Committee as 
an infringement upon its prerogatives, and was finally laid 
on the table. 

The work of making appropriations was reached late on 
Wednesday. According to the new order which the Com- 
mittee had adopted, Domestic Missions were first consid- 
ered. Their consideration engaged the attention of the 
Committee up to the time of adjournment on Saturday. 
Even then the whole list had not been gone over. Accord- 
ing to the printed scheme which was provided for members, 
the domestic missions, under the patronage of the Society, 
are divided into eight classes. The first of these embraces 
mission work in their own vernacular, carried on among 
foreigners resident in the United States. Work of this 
kind is carried on in eleven languages. It touches Welsh- 
men, Scandinavians, Germans, Frenchmen, Spanish-speak- 
ing people, Bohemians and Hungarians, Italians, Portu- 
guese, Chinese and Japanese. The method of making 
appropriations is to call the names of the missions in the 
order in which they are printed on the tablets. The bishop 
having supervision of the work in question, or the repre- 
sentation of the mission district in which it lies, reports its 
condition and states the amount which the Committee is 
desired to appropriate. 

These reports and the discussions which follow them 
bring out a great many suggestive facts and enable one to 
form a faint estimate of the state and prospects of each 
branch of the work. 

Speaking generally, the Society’s work among foreigners 
living in the United States, is in a satisfactory state. It is 
not equally successful among the different classes of people. 
Great success has attended the efforts of the Society 
among the Germans and Scandinavians. The latter class of 
people are rapidly taking possession of the Northwest. 
They are open to religious instruction, and are being 
brought into the Methodist Church in great numbers. 

On the other hand, the French Canadians who are coming 
into parts of New England in such numbers as to consti- 
tute a menace to Protestantism in that section, are difficult 
of access. The work among the French people generally 
was not in a satisfactory state. In some places the Com- 
mittee decided to suspend its operations. 

The Bohemians and Hungarians do not, like the Germans 
and Scandinavians, go to the country districts. They re- 
main in the cities and large towns; and in some places, as 
Chicago, are beginning to bea political as well as a relig- 
ious danger. The operations of the Society, however, 
among the Bohemians have resulted in the formation of 
very large Sunday-schools in several of the cities of the 
West, and conversions from this class are not infrequent. 
Contrary to the popular impression, the Italians, particu- 
larly in New Orleans and New York, have been found to be 
more accessible than any other class of Roman Catholics to 
Protestant teaching. The Welsh have been the slowest 
among Protestants to embrace Methodism. 

The work among the Chinese and Japanese was reported 
to be most encouraging. In-San Francisco the Chinese 
converts are more liberal in their contributions to the 
cause of Missions than any other class of Methodists of any 
nationality. 

Their stedfastness in the faith is noteworthy. Twenty 
per cent. of the converts remain true to their profession 
even when they return to China. 

The following appropriations were made to Domestic 
Missions of the First Class: Welsh work, $2,250. Increase, 
$167. Scandinavian work, #60,200. Increase, $8,680. Ger- 
man, $50,250. Increase, $2,960. French, $6,800. Decrease, 
$590. Work for Spanish-speaking people in New Mexico, 
$14,000. Increase, $410. Chinese work, $11,400. Increase, 
$2,175. Japanese, $7,000. Increase, $55. Bohemian and 
Hungarian, $7,350. Increase, $1,550. Italian, $4,750. In- 
crease, $1,774. Portuguese, $800. Decrease, $190. Total for 
work among foreigners resident in the United States, 
$164,779. Total increase, $16,972. ; 

FRIDAY, November 13th. 

The appropriations of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society for 1892 were laid before the Committee for ap- 
proval. They were as follows: For India, $90,077; Malaysia, 
$2,553; China, $53,975; Japan, $53,694; Korea, $9,436; Mexico 
$25,569; Bulgaria, $4,450; South America, $15,475; Italy, 
$4,869. Total for the work, $260,108. For sending out mis- 
sionaries, buying’ property and sundry purposes, $17,892. 
Total appropriations for the year, $278,000. Increase, 
$35,553. These appropriations were unanimously approved. 

Dr. Goucher, of Baltimore, on behalf of the Special 
Committee of five appointed last year to consider the ques- 
tion of dividing the Missionary Society presented a major- 
ity report which concluded with the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That this General Missionary Committee recom- 
mends to the General Conference of 1892, that the supervision of 
the missionary work of the Methodist Episcopal Church be 
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placed under the management of two societies, one to supervise 
missionary work in the United States, the the other to supervise 
missionary work in foreign lands.” 

This resolution was signed by Jno. F. Goucher, A. 8. 
Hunt, S. F. Upham and Geo. G. Reynolds. Secretary 
Leonard desired to have his non-concurrence in the report 
entered of record. The report was accepted, and made the 
order of the day for Monday afternoon next. It is to be 
feared that when it comes up for consideration the Com- 
mittee will be so pressed for time that the proposition will 
not be discussed with deliberation. All the friends of for- 
eign missions will hope that the General Committee will 
adopt the resolution, and that the General Conference will 
separate the foreign from the home work as soon as possi- 
ble. ‘ 

A communication had been sent by the Board of Man- 
agers of the Society recommending that the money for 
Foreign Missions should be distributed according to the 
following scale: For Protestant countries, 16.5 per cent.; 
for Roman Catholic and Greek countries, 25 per cent.; for 
heathen countries, 58.5 per cent. 

Dr. Buckley called for a consideration of the recommen 
dation, which was in the Secretary’s hands; he believed 
that the consideration should be indefinitely postponed, 
Dr. Baldwin favored the recommendation as being a safe 
and necessary guide in making the appropriations. Bishop 
Foss thought the recommendation to be an infringement 
upon the prerogatives of the General Committee. He there- 
fore moved that it “ lie on the table,” and it was soordered. 

The second class of Domestic Missions includes those 
among American Indians. The Society has for many years 
carried on work among about a dozen tribes; but the 
amount expended has not been large, and the results have 
been unsatisfactory. Two years ago a contingent appropri- 
ation of $5,000 was made to open work among the Navajos 
Indians in Arizona and New Mexico. About $3,000 were 
collected for the purpose; a superintendent was found, and 
the work begun. This year the Committee adopted this 
mission, and made an appropriation of $2,500 for its sup- 
port. New work was provided for among the Klamoth 
Indians, in the Puget Sound Conference; among the Ukiah 
Indians, in the California Conference; and the tribe at the 
La Point Agency, in the Minnesota Conference. The de- 
tailed appropriations were as follows: Central New York, 
for Onondagas, $600; for Oneidas, $200; Columbia River, 
$1,000; Detroit, $600; Genesee, Tonawanda, $300; Cattarau- 
gus, $200; Michigan, $600; Northern New York, $600; Puget 
Sound, $350; Wisconsin, $360; Oregon Conference, Klamoths, 
$800 (3400 available this year); California Conference, Uki- 
ahs, $809 ($400 available this year); Minnesota Conference, 
La Point Agency, $500; Novajos, $2,500. Total, $8,750, of 
which $4,600 is for new work. Increase, $3,495. 

Some of these appropriations were made in the face of 
great opposition. It is high time that the great Methodist 
Episcopal Church should set itself right with regard to 
this matter. For several years she has occupied an equivo- 
cal position, which contrasted sharply with that of Father 
Wilbor. 

The third class of Domestic Missions embraces those 
Conferences which lie north of the Potomac and Ohio and 
east of the Mississippi River. There are thirty-seven Con- 
ferences in this group. Of these ten receive appropriations 
from the Missionary Society for the benefit of the weaker 
charges. Little discussion is awakened in making these 
appropriations, except where a Conference which hitherto 
has not been receiving money from the Committee asks to 
be put upon the list of beneficiaries. This year such appli- 
cations are to be considered after the other appropriations 
have been made. me o. 

The following appropriations were ordered: Detroit, 
$4,500: East Maine, $2,000; Michigan, $4,500 ; New Hamp- 
shire, $1,500; Northern New York, $1,500; Vermont, $1,500; 
West Wisconsin, 4,125; Wilmington (in Virginia), $500 ; 
Wilmington (in Maryland), $500; Wisconsin, $4,500. Total, 
$25,125; increase, 280. . he } 

The fourth class of Domestic Missions comprises those 
Conferences which are in lowa and Kansas and the States 
north of them, including Black Hills. There are sixteen 
Conferences in this group, of which fourteen receive help. 

The following appropriations were made: Black Hills, 
$6,000; Dakota, $10,500; Des Moines, $1,000; Mission in In- 
dian Territory and Oklahoma, $10,000; Kansas, $1,800; Min- 
nesota, $11,000; Nebraska, $2,800; North Dakota, $10,000; 
North Nebraska, $6,000; Northwest Iowa, $3,500; Northwest 
Kansas, $7,000; South Kansas, $2,250; Southwest Kansas, 
$6,000: West Nebraska, $10,000. Total, $87,850; increase, 
$6,018, ; 

When the Committee adjourned to-day the white work 
in the South and the work among the colored people, as 
well as all the Foreign Missions remained to be considered. 
It is anticipated that there will be a prolonged discussion 
over the white work in the South. 

Reports from the foreign fields, where great success has 
attended the efforts of the missionaries, are eagerly antici- 
pated. . ‘ ‘ 

It is impossible to say when the Committee will complete 
its work. 

a NOTES. 

*.* Every allusion to Bishop Merrill, who lies ill in Chi- 

cago, elicits words of sympathy. 


:...Bishops Thoburn and Taylor are greatly missed. 


—_ 


PRACTICAL DENOMINATIONAL UNION. 


BY ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 





“The way to resume,’ said Horace Greeley, “is to re- 
sume.” A union of denominations has been proposed and 
attempted on the basis of the “Scriptures,’”’ pure and sim- 
ple, on the basis of ‘an historic episcopate,” “ uniformity 
in worship,” “ the Apostles’ Creed,” “ the common denomi- 
nator” of Christianity reduced to its “lowest terms.” 
Some insist upon uniformity in observing the Sacraments. 
«A Unitarian has suggested that “the divine humanity 
of Christ” is broad enough ground for even Unitarian and 
Trinitarian to stand upon together. In the midst of dis- 
cussion, centering thus about various standards and watch- 
words, the churches of the State of Maine seem to have de- 
termined, in a practical degree, to follow Horace Greeley’s 
simple maxim and unite, 

The first step was taken one year ago, when on suggestion 
of the Rev. C. S. Cummings, of Rockland, a Methodist, 
President D. W. D, Hyde, of Bowdoin College, a Congrega- 








tionalist, invited representatives of various evangelical 
denominations to meet in conference at Brunswick. Fifteen 
representatives of five denominations responded, Baptist, 
Free Baptist, Congregationalist, Christian and Methodist. 
The result of this conference, altho chiefly on paper, in the 


“form of resolutions, has been felt throughout the State dur- 


ing the past year. The resolutions recommended for cities 
and large towns, the co-operation of churches according to 
the plans of the Evangelical Alliance, and for rural districts 
courtesy by each denomination in refraining to enter where 
church work is temporarily suspended or where another 
denomination has just begun work, and frequent consulta- 
tions on the part of missionary agents of the various bodies 
with a view to practical co-operation in their work. 

These resolutions were widely reported throughout the 
State, and brought before the annual conventions of the 
several denominations this year. The effect in every direc- 
tion has been marked and salutary. The movement has 
been hailed with delight. Churches and boards and com- 
mittees have, in consequence, been thoughtful of the rights 
of other denominations as never before, while friction and 
conflicts have, in many cases, been happily avoided. 

A second meeting of interdenominational representatives 
has been held this fall (Nov. 4th) at Waterville. This time 
delegates were appointed by their denominations, and yet 
were without authority. An afternoon’s conference in pri- 
vate session was followed in the evening by a public meet- 
ing addressed by a representative of each denomination. 

At the private conference each person present freely re- 
ported any instances known to him of interference, conflict 
or dispute between churches of different denominations in 
any part of the State, and then each in turn suggested rem- 
edies; not for specific cases, but applicable broadly to all. 
The special cases were sixteen in number, and plainly 
evinced the necessity of harmonious re-adjustment. Doubt- 
less similar cases exist in every State. One community, 
large enough for two only, has three churches, the last 
comer equipped with an expensive meeting-house, built by 
Home Mission funds, worse than wasted. How can it wise- 
ly withdraw? In another community four churches, rivals 
each of all the others, temporarily suspend worship, when 
a fifth denomination steps in to till the ground! Several 
other cases are similar. In one village is a meeting-house, 
originally owned by three denominations in common, the 
deed of which specified that in case one denomination, or 
two, withdrew or suspended worship, the property should 
pertain solely to the survivor. It happened, however, in 
course of time that all three societies became extinct; to 
whom, then, does the meeting-house belong? The meeting- 
house fell gradually into decay. A villager living near, 
fearing the belfry would tumble about his ears, determined 
to repair at least the tower and maintain a fire bell. His 
subscriptions about town and of former well-to-do citizens 
yielded such large returns, however, that he was enabled to 
put the entire edifice in most excellent repair both inside 
and out. It became then a desirable piece of property, and 
a missionary espies it; another espies it at about the same 
time. Two denominations desire it; to whom does it be- 
long? 

Here is a pretty bone to pick, and pressing need of inter- 
denominational comity. Then there is a large district, 
fifty miles across it, containing but sixteen thousand souls 
scattered in detached hamlets, ministered unto by an 
itinerating preacher. In a summer season a theological 
student enters the district, establishes services in the 
largest village, organizes a church, and so undermines the 
support of the itinerating clergyman as to necessitate his 
withdrawing from the field and leaving the lesser hamlet in 
total religious destitution. A town is reported, capable of 
sustaining one church. It has had that church for twenty 
years, maintaining services with nearly constant regularity, 
peacefully and successfully, until representatives of 
another denomination, by securing aid from their State 
Board, erect first a parsonage, then a meeting-house, and 
so divide the town that support for any church is preca- 
rious. Another town contains the remnants of three old 
churches, feeble and intermittent in their ecclesiastical 
visibility; but lo! a fourth comes, by the available aid of a 
theological student, begins services, arouses antagonisms, 
— a because the three dead churches do not stay 
, “Ali these instances, mere samples of common conditions, 
show conclusively the necessity of some form of denomina- 
tional co-operation. The remedies suggested were well-nigh 
unanimous, and found expression in the following form, 
through the work of a committee: 


* Recognizing the evident desire of the Evangelical denomina- 
tems of Maine to do more efficient work for our common Lord, 
anc 

* Believing that the Holy Spirit is moving Christians toward the 
realization of the Master’s prayer ‘that they all may be one’; 

“We rejoice in the progress already made in this direction, and 
desire to affirm our conviction as follows: 

“I. That in our judgment the churches in our cities and larger 
towns should co-operate on the basis of the Evangelical Alliance 
plans, or others of a similar nature. 

“That the work of our several denominations in the State 
through their Missionary Societies, ought to be carried on in the 
spirit of cordial Christian co-operation, and 

“That these Missionary Societies should not use their influence 
toward the formation of so-called ‘Union _churches,’ but should 
advise connection with some one of the Evangelical denomina- 
tions. 
“Il. That church extension into destitute communities should 
be conducted, so far as practicable, according to the following 
considerations, viz.: 

“1. To avoid confusion, no community should be entered by 
any one denomination, through its official agencies, without con- 
ference with sister denominations. 

“2. Itshall be pooqaasaee as a first duty in entering a new field 
to revive a feeble or defunct church rather than to establish a new 
one. 
“3. The preferences of the people in a community should al- 
ware be ed by missionary agents and individ orkers as 
well as by denominational committees. 

“4. Those denominations having churches nearest at hand, 
shall, other things being equal, be ized as in the most ad- 
vantageous position to encourage and aid a new enterprise in 
their vicinity. 

“5. In case one denomination begins Gospel work in a destitute 
community, it should ordinarily be left to develop that work 
without other denominational interference. 

“6. Temporary suspension of church work by any denomination 
occupying a field should not be deemed sufficient warrant, in 
itself, for entrance into that field by another denomination. 

“III. We recommend to the State denominational bodies at 
their annual meetings in 1892, the appointment of a permanent 
commission, to consist of three members from each denomination, 
to which practical and concrete cases, involving matters of inter- 
denominational omy may be referred. 

“ And we recommend that in the election of the above Commis- 
sion by each State body, one member be annually chosen to 
hold office for three years, thus to secure that continuity which 
is essential to the wisest 

* Also, That. the Rev, Messrs, L, H. Hallock, O. J. Hancock, 





A. T. Dunn, D.D., I. H. W. Wharff, E. T. Adams and Prof. A. W. 


Anthony, bea tee to present this matter to their respec- 
tive fes to their next annual meeting, and to secure, if practi- 
-—_, the adoption of the above principles and plan of proce- 
ure.” 


The sipetpiee enunciated above, it will be observed, re- 
late chiefi the extension of churches into unchurched 
communities. The deplorable fact of over-churched com- 
munities was not overlooked, but it was found impractica- 
ble to formulate at once principles which would hold con- 
cerning them. This platform was pat forth tentatively; it 
is a “study,” not a “work.” It seeks to have life and grow. 
It discusses no creed; indeed, gives no hint of union on a 
creed basis, but promotes co-operation, not so much by 
advocating as by ne co-operation. 

y thes ers in the evening the following facts were 
brought out: While there are in the State more than 1,300 
churches, there are, nevertheless, at least 70 towns in which 


no religious services whatever are held. In one large 
conek ry en per cent. of the people attend church; in an- 
other bu 


and 45,000 children of school age attend no Sunday-schoo 
while, as a natural accompaniment, gambling and immor- 
ality increase. In view of such necessities, it is extrava- 
gance for a small community to struggle to maintain its 
several sectarian churches; it-is wicked, for there is mone 
enough, effort enough expended, if but rightly distributed. 
the problem of right distribution requires practical, co-op- 
erative union on the part of denominations. 

Such seems to be the union already happily inaugurated 
in the State of Maine. The further development of this 
union is worthy of careful study. 

CoBB DIVINITY SCHOOL, LEWISTON, ME. 


_ 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Rev. J. H. McIlvaine, D.D., pastor of the Church 
of the Covenant, commenced, November 15th, a series of 
Sunday Evening Lectures which promises to be of great in- 
terest. The topics are, The Bible in its Relation to Human 
Progress, The Reason, The Church, Inspiration, Theology, 
Civilization, History, English Literature and Higher Criti- 
cism, and The Origin and Transmission of the Books of the 


Bible, etc. The speakers will be Professors C. A. Briggs, 
Marvin R. Vincent and Francis Brown, of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and the Rev. Drs. E. B. Coe, A. J. +. 
Behrends and J. M. Ludlow. 


.... The Presbyteries continue to discuss the Revision of 
the Confession of Faith, In some instances it is evident 
that their action is viewed differently by different persons. 
Thus the action of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, some 
consider as a disapproval of the Report of the Assembly’s 
Committee; to others it seems to be a virtual, if not very 
specific approval. The Presbytery of Allegheny isthe only 
one, thus far, that unequivocally and strongly takes action 
against Revision without depreciating the labors of the 
Committee; it earnestly presses upon the General Assem- 
bly the question, whether in view of the ‘dangerous doc- 
trinal errors which have appeared, against which the his- 
toric and venerable Confession has ever been the sufficient 
bulwark,” it is not best to discontinue the work of Revis- 
ion, at least for the present. 


r cent; 55,000 families are Lag es ing 








....The sixth annual assembly of the International 
Christian Workers’ Association was held in Washington, 
D. C., November 5th-11th. The delegates were mostly from 
the United States and Canada, and represented every kind 
of Christian work. Addresses of weleome by Mr. Wana- 
maker and others were responded to by the Rev. R. A. 
Torrey, the chairman. The report was read by the Rev. 
John C. Collins, of New Haven, Conn., the Secretary. The 
addresses and discussions covered the whole field of Chris- 
tian work, tho special attention was paid to that in the 
cities for fallen men and women and for prisoners. Re- 
ports were presented from a number of institutions, indus- 
trial homes, rescue missions, etc., and accounts given of 
organizations in other countries, such as ‘The Christian 
Police Association of Great Britain.’’ The meetings were 
well attended, and much interest was manifested in the 
subjects presented. It is probable that the next wegeon 4 
will be held at Atlanta, Ga., altho the decision rests wit 
the Board of Governors. 


....The largest among the sixty Lutheran synods of 
America is that of Missouri and other States. It is en- 
tirely German and most pronounced in its confessionalism. 
Recent statistics give it 1,140 pastors, 1,631 congregations, 
548 mission points, 76,825 voting members, and 305,350 com- 
municant members. This is an increase in twelve months 
of 52 pastors, 76 congregations, 7,350 communicants; 78 
new churches have been dedicated. One cause of the rapid 
growth is the parochial school system. In these schools 
the attendance is 78,060, and the teaching force consisted of 
642 male teachers and 143 female teachers; while no fewer 
than 579 pastors themselves taught school in cases where 
the congregations are too poor to pay a teacher. Through- 
out the West and Northwest the German and Scandinavian 
congregations consider it as necessary to have a parish 
school and religious instruction as to have church services 
on Sunday. There are between 2,000 and 2,500 parochial 
schools in the Lutheran Church of America. These are the 
natural feeders of the seminaries. The institutions of the 
Missouri Synod are the following: Theoretical Line yg 
Seminary in St. Louis, with 141 students; Practical Theo- 
logical Seminary in Springfield, Ill., with 191 students; 
Concordia College in Fort Wayne, with 226 students; Con- 
cordia College in Milwaukee, Wis., with 180 students; col- 
lege at Concordia, Mo., with 80; coll in New York, with 
46; School Teachers’ Seminary at Addison, Ill., with 183; 
making a grand total of 1,043 young men who, nearly all, 
are preparing for the ministry or for work in the Church 
schools. It is not surprising that, with such helps at her 
command, the Missouri Synod isdeing such a great work 
in solving the immigrant problem among all classes. The 
Synod maintains also a number of orphans’ homes: one 
at Des Peres, Mo., with 72 children; another at West Rox- 
bury, Mass., with 33; a third at Addison, Ill., with 85; a 
fourth at Delano, Penn., with 58; a fifth at Wittenberg, 
Wis., with 75; a sixth at New Orleans with 24; a seventh at 
Indianapolis, with 21; and an ‘oj at College Point, N. 
Y., with 82. ora total of 446. A f Mute School at Nor- 
ris, Mich., has 42 inmates, viz., 19 boys and 23 girls. The 
Synod publishes the following periodicals: the Lutheraner, 
with 22,000 subscribers; the Kinderblatt with 29,000; Lehre 
und Wehre, a theological monly, with 2,000; the homilet- 
ical M m, with 1,800; Schul latt, for school-teachers, 
700; the Missionstaube, with 14,000; and one Fnglish paper, 
the Lutheran Pioneer, with 4,500. The collections for other 
than local purposes amounted to $155,465, an increase 0’ 
$32,495. None of the institutions have any endowment, 
their current and other expenses being raised by collections 
in co’ tions and from the profits of the Concordia 
Book Concern in St. Louis, which generally reach the sum 
of forty and more thousands a year. Last year this 
house published 6,776 Bibles, 47,526 hymn books, 25,617 cate- 
chisms, 110,625 school books, German and Eng 4,240 
books of devotion, and 1,300 volumes of the new edi of 
Luther’s works, 
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Missions. 


ENCOURAGING RESULTS. 


ENLARGING OPPORTUNITIES. 
RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL MOVEMENTS. 


CONFERENCES OF NATIVE CHURCHES. 





LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES. 





CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN AFRICA. OHINA. 
JAPAN. INDIA. BURMA. TURKEY. 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIO. 


The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a high- 
way for our God.—Is. x1, 3. 


AFRICA. 
PROGRESS IN CONGO FREE STATE. 


BY A. SIMS, M.D., 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 








LAST month I sent no letter. I was paying-a little 
African tax, viz., a bad fever; to boot, I have just finished 
a second one in time to write this letter. 

The opening up of this country is the remarkable feature 
of the month. Progress has its ‘“‘seven league boots” on. 
Six or seven more societies could not occupy the numer- 
ous fields and openings. When the railway is finished I 
thoroughly believe the Lord is going to use the fluvial 
byways of this region in a wonderful way. The region 
called the “‘Sponge,’’ by Livingstone, is now open, and 
commercial parties of whites are constantly going there. 

In a former letter I spoke of the open road to the Sidan 
via the Mobangi and other rivers. Some of my sanguine 
hopes are disappointed. The French Crampell Expedition, 
which did reach the Sidan about 7° north, was conducted 
inland to the Sultan of the district, where everything was 
Mohammedan. The Sfidanese helped him to get all his 
merchandise carried to the chiefs, more than twenty days 
from his last camp near the Kuango River of the Mobangi, 
where the three whites were either murdered or im- 
prisoned—probably the former. One in the rear guard 
escaped to tell the tale. On the way they had shot 
rhinoceroses and seen lions and camels. Never mind, the 
French will re-open that country. It is its destiny; aJl its 
commerce must come this way; it is a mere matter of time. 
A second expedition has already started, under Djbauski, 
of a strictly commercial nature, and let us hope it will have 
better results, 

Captain Van Gele maintains his Sidan route, and mil- 
lions of francs worth of ivory keep coming down. I saw 
one cargo (a part only of a greater consignment) consisting 
of 1,050 tusks of ivory or twenty-five tons! At Bongasso 
there is perfect peace and trade, but alas, as yet no mission- 
ary in that open Sfidan country. 

An additional-route has now been opened via the 
Mombutto and Nyam people, with a base district and fort 
at Djabbir on the upper Welle. Captain Van Kerckhoven 
has passed into that country on his way to Lake Albert 
Nyanza, and we may hope much for future Congo potenti- 
alities from this journey. Itis exactly a repetition of Mr. 
Stanley’s famous journey through the equatorial forest 
belt—but by a different route where there is plenty of food 
and pacific people. The Congo Independent State has 
many detractors and enemies—sometimes complaints are 
just; most often they are not the fault of the State, but of 
poor principled and cruel officers in its service. There are 
abuses and wrongs, but King Leopold’s intentions are good, 
and time will remove the things which are bad. Distance 
and unconstraint and no press give unlimited license to 
the evil heart. Better times are coming, and the Lord is 
going to use this Congo Independent State in a remarkable 
way. 

In the church at Lukunga there are now 360 members; 
they are passing on the Word right and left there. The 
missionary writes me: 

“‘ You’ll be glad to hear that the Lord’s work here is doing very 
well. He is doing a great work.” 

A seminary is needed there, as many can read and write 
and one sees one must advance or go back; it is being 
formed. 

The Upper Congo is quiet. Dr. Guinness is engaged in 
studying the needs of his great Balolo nation work. 

Leopoldville, September, 1891. 





She seeketh wool and flax,and worketh willingly with her 
hands.—Prov. xxxi, 13. 


THE USES OF RICKRACK IN AN AFRICAN 
SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. C. L. GOODENOUGH, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


In THE INDEPENDENT for April 2d, was an article on “‘ The 
Debasement of Oriental Embroidery,” the main point of 
which was doubtless well taken. In the course of the 
article occurs the following sentence: 

“One reads with less emotion, but with some amusement, of 
the ‘night-dresses elaborately trimmed, of wool shawls, duster 
bags, babies’ sacques, tidies, afghans and yards of crocheted edg- 
ing and rickrack,’ mace by pupils in an African school.” 

If T am not mistaken the school referred to is the Inanda 
Seminary for Zulu girls in this mission. That native girls 
of Africa should be tanght needlework of the above de- 








incongruous, and we readily admit that this is the natural 
judgment that our friends in America would have upon 
the matter. 

Before deciding, however, that these teachers are mis- 
taking their calling in teaching their pupils more of 
needlework than that required to make plain and decent 
garments for their own wear, we must take into considera- 
tion the influence of such instruction upon the pupils, as 
those of us upon the ground see it. 

It must not be supposed that more important knowledge 
is neglected for the sake of fancy needlework and crochet. 
No one would say more emphatically than the teachers, 
that the object of the school is to fit these girls for Chris- 
tian womanhood with all that it implies. 

The hours of the forenoon and evening are spent in ac- 
quiring an elementary English education, and in religious 
instruction. The afternoons and early morning hours are 
spent in work, when the institution resembles a hive of 
bees. All the work of the school family is performed by 
the girls—even to bringing water, chopping wood, grinding 
the meal, and plowing the large garden which supplies 
in good measure the food for the pupils. Each girl knows 
her work, and is held responsible for its performance. Part 
of the girls are also taught laundry work, and learn to do 
it well. Only one hour in the afternoon is devoted to 
needlework, and no girl is allowed to learn fancy needle- 
work or crochet until she has learned to do plain sewing 
well. 

It must not be supposed either that the elaborately 
trimmed nightgowns, duster bags, etc., referred to in the 
above mentioned article, are for the use of the girls them- 
selves. They are taught that it is desirable to wear night 
clothing instead of sleeping in what they have worn dur- 
ing the day, as they generally do; but they are not taught 
that it is essential that such garments should be elabo- 
rately trimmed. They are taught that a room should be 
dusted after it is swept: but when that lesson is learned 
none of us will feel troubled if the dusting cloth is hung on 
a nail instead of being put in a fancy duster bag. The 
sewing hour is not spent by the pupils in sewing for them- 
selves—they have Saturday evening for that—but to mak- 
ing things to sell, in order that the materials for the sew- 
ing classes may be paid for as nearly as possible by the 
work done. The duster bags and elaborately trimmed un- 
derwear are made for this purpose and sell much better to 
the white colonists for being t rimmed. 

It should also be understood that the teachers do not 
spend much time personally in instruction of this charac- 
ter. They do not consider it of enough importance to war- 
rant any large expenditure of a missionary’s time. The 
facts of the case are these: A few years ago, one of the 
teachers who enjoyed such work herself, and knowing that 
the girls would enjoy it too, taught a few of them a num- 
ber of patterns of white cotton crochet work, including 
that of “‘ rickrack.”” As was to be expected the girls took 
it up eagerly, and did considerable of it to sell. That 
teacher is now away, and there is no other teacher that has 
any special taste for work of that sort. The crochet work 
still goes on, however. The younger ygirls are fascinated 
by the prettiness of what they see the elder girls making 
and beg to be allowed to learn. They consider it a privi- 
lege if the teacher says: ‘‘ Yes, I think you may learn. Go 
tosuch a one of the older girls and she will teach you.” 

But some one across the sea may say: ‘‘ Why teach the 
girls to make things which will be unnecessary for their 
own use, and even out of keeping with their probable fu- 
ture?”’ 

In reply I must say that so far as cotton crochet work is 
concerned, I agree with a remark made by one of their 
teachers recently, that itis more sensible for these girls to 
do work of this sort than for most white girls. They have 
few books and fewer resources for self-occupation in pleas- 
ant and profitable ways. They are passionately fond of 
self-decoration, and will indulge this desire in some form. 
Since this is so, in what better way can they ornament their 
clothing than by this thread crochet work? It is strong 
and wears a long time. It will not make their dresses 
heavy and uncomfortable. It does not interfere with the 
washing and ironing of the dress. We like to see one of our 
girl teachers, who was trained at Inanda, as she comes 
dressed for school in a plain print dress with a strip of rick- 
rack crochet in the yoke, and to know that she carries a bit 
of the same to do at odd minutes. These girls are very so- 
ciable. They have a great deal of chatting to do, and they 
may as well have their fingers busy at the same time. 

There is another view of this fancy needlework and cro- 
chet work worth noting, viz., the effect upon other girls at 
the stations when they see the Inanda girls come home with 
little accomplishments of this sort. It excites in them a 
desire to go to Inanda that they too may learn to do such 
work. It constitutes a drawing power toward the school 
which more solid acquirements do not exert. It serves the 
same purpose as the pictures in a child’s primer. 

But this sort of work is not attractive to pupils only. It 
has its value as regards the colonial patrons of the school, 
which is supported in part by Government grant. The 
School Inspector (a Goot, officer) seemed more pleased with 
the ornamental needlework than with all the piles of neatly 
made shirts and plain gingham dresses shown him on his 
last visit. 

Finally we know that from this varied life of study and 
work, some hard and prosaic, some pleasant and attractive, 
these girls come home with a new idea of life and its uses 
and possibilities. The hope for the next generation rests 
with them. If we are to do anything for them we must 
raise the standard of the home life, and we know that the 
school training which these girls receive does fit them to be 
better home-makers than their mothers beforethem. Why 
ventilation of their homes and cleanliness of person are 
necessary, how to cut and make clothing, how to make the 
most of what they have, most of all what life is for in its 
highest uses—these are the lessons impressed upon these 
girls. We who watch from the distant mission stations 
the effect of such teaching know that the work is not in 





scription evidently struck the writer as superfluous and 


home of young women who in their girlhood were pupils in 
one of our girls’ training schools. 

The humble, little home shows that the wife and mother 
has tried with the little means at her disposal, to give a 
homelike look to the place. There will be acurtain at the 
window, a cushion on the wooden settee, and a bit of frilled 
cretonne about the shelf which holds her lamp and a few 
books. If it be objected by the wise in such matters, that 
the turkey red and white of the window decorations are nt 
artistic, nor the frill of cheap cretonne, nor the patchwork 
quilt which covers the bed, we say, perhaps not, but the 
mark of the woman’s hand and care to our mind make the 
dark little room much less cheerless. If these things indi- 
cate only a desire to imitate white people in the awkward 
appointments of their home, they would be of little ac. 
count; but in many cases it is the outward sign of a process 
of change which will eventually rectify even their distorted 
family relationships—a heritage from their heathen ances- 
try. The desire for a better home life has somehow been 
implanted in the young wife’s heart during her school life. 
She could not herself tell when or how that desire arose. It 
is not impossible that in the formation of that idea and the 
purpose which grew out of it, even such insignificant les- 
sons as learning to make duster bags and rickrack crochet 
may havea share. 

GROUTVILLE, July 25th, 1s91. 


He shall luwwe dominion also from sea to sea, and from 
the river unto the ends of the carth.—Ps. Ixxii, 8. 
MATEBELE LAND. 


BY THE REV. W. A. ELLIOTT, 
MISSIONARY OF THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The devotion of the Zulu races to their kings is phenom- 
enal, and the Matebele are no exception to this. The King 
is everything to the people; he is lord of all. They and all 
they have belong to him; he is the absolute master of the 
land and all that it contains. The cringing attitude of the 
people in the royal presence is the outward sign of their 
actual state. The King is addressed as (/imlimo (god), and 
above him they seem to know no other god; but, at the 
same time, he is only the embodiment of the genius of the 
nation—he is the nation. The people are afraid of him, 
which ultimately means that each man is afraid of his fel- 
lows. Hence all try to avoid everything which tends to 
separate them from the rest. Such separation or distinc- 
tion is a fruitful source of danger, accomplishing the de- 
struction of many. We have full liberty to preach and 
teach, but learning makes them different from their fel- 
lows. 

The real god of the Matebele is the assegai. They live for 
war, and no other occupation is worthy of their manhood; 
their delight is in shedding blood, and their glory in human 
lives destroyed. To mere human eyes, the conversion of 
the Matebele seems impossible till their power as a nation 
is broken. It was so in Zululand. The Zulus in Natal 
were being taught and converted, while across the Tugela, 
under the bloody rule of Tjaka and his successors, missions 
made no headway. 

The Matebele are eaten up by overweening pride; they 
are ‘“‘the people,” all else are “ abezizwe’’ (Gentiles) and 
“dogs.’’ Add to this the fearful moral condition of the 
people—polygamy, concubinage and all uncleanness, rife; 
lying, the common habit; stealing, disgraceful when found 
out—and we have some explanation of our apparently bar- 
ren work. 

Much good, honest work has been done. Numbers of the 
people are well disposed to us, and willing to learn, and 
anxious for deliverance from the chains of their captivity. 
We missionaries are not without fault. Of failures of 
duty we are painfully conscious; but God is with us, other- 
wise this lonely, wearying life would be impossible. Our 
hope rises high, for change is in the air, and the spirit of 
God is brooding over this chaos. We feel. ‘‘ Thine is the 
kingdom,’ and we must succeed. 

In speaking of the prospects of our Mission, the most 
prominent feature of the situation is the presence in the 
country of the British South Africa Company. Many think 
that this land is the land of Ophir, and furnished much of 
the gold which adorned the temple of Solomon. It is like- 
ly enough, for the whole di-trict is rich in the precious 
metal, old workings abound in all directions, and all with- 
in easy reach of Judea by sea. 

The old attraction is again proving its power. A large 
white population is even now in the northeast and eastern 
portions of Mashona Land, occupying territory by Lo- 
bengula’s permission, long claimed and oppressed by the 
Matebele. The Mashona, after many years of harassed ex- 
istence, are beginning to feel safe. The flood is steadily 
flowing, and before long there will be thousands of white 
men in the country. But gold reefs are all over the land, 
even in the capital town of Bulawayo itself. The digger 
will not be long content, even with his present ample 
bounds. Here is goki, and here he will come. Then 
what will the Matebele do? As a nation they are 
much too proud to serve, or even to occupy the 
second place. They may fight and be broken or they 
may fly (as did their fathers before the Boers) across the 
Zambezi seeking new homes and fresh food for their 
spears. Inany case their rule here seems to be nearing its 
end. Wehave often been told that the Matebele will never 
be converted till they have learned first the lesson the gat- 
ling gun can teach. This lesson may be looming in the 
near future. 

But the British South Africa Company are only the in- 
strument. The ruling hand is God’s. He has brought 
them for the deliverance of the Mashona and of the 
Matebele themselves from the cruel slavery of the assegai 
and Tjaka’s accursed rule. Here is our hope. Side by side 
with the gold digger is the trader, the farmer and the 
missionary. For there on the rolling uplands and in the 
ever verdant valleys so long steadily closed to all white 
men but a few hunters, are the representatives of the. 





vain. We have learned to expect a different look in the 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Wesleyan 
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Mission Society, the Salvation Army and the Society of 
Jesus. 

Of the people in our neighborhood there are some few 
seeking Christ, more anxious to learn all our books and 
skill can teach them, and many deadly hostile. There are 
very many all over the land longing for the freedom which 
the advent of white rule promises. Hundreds go every 
year to work at the diggings at Tati Kimberley and in the 
Transvaal, and their reports when they return home all 
contribute to the breaking down of the Devil’s barriers. 
God is working now in a way that even our dull eyes can 
see, in opening up this country to the light. He is working 
in our hearts. We missionaries have been wearied and 
grown cold in despair, but the Lord has not left us, and the 
sound of his coming fills our hearts with deepest joy and 
holy courage. You will soon get tidings from Matebele 
Land, no longer of hope deferred, but of triumph. 

September, 1821. 


Say among the heathen that the Lord reigneth. The 
world also shall be established, that it shall not be moved: 
he shall judge the people righteously.—Ps. xcevi, 10. 

CHINA, 
THE SITUATION. 
BY THE REV. J. R. GODDARD, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 











THE situation in China grows more and more critical. 
The air is full of rumors, incendiary placards continue to 
be circulated filled with the most atrocious charges against 
foreigners, and secret agents are at work everywhere trying 
to stir up riots for the destruction of foreign property and 
lives. To their credit be it stated, the Chinese officials are 
generally awake to the responsibility of their position and 
doing their best to suppress the movement; so that in 
many places after a season of uneasiness, and anxious ex- 
pectation and unceasing vigilance, the excitement passes 
off without the commission of any overt act. But this is 
not always the case, as the ruins of plundered and burned 
homes in Wu-hu, Ngankin, Nan-kin, Tan-yang Wu-sueh, 
and other places along the Yang-tse too plainly testify. 

The latest instance reported was at Ichang, September 
2d. For months trouble has been feared, but it came at 
last like a thunderbolt from a clear sky. Everything had 
evidently been carefully planned, and the program was 
carried out with remarkable thoroughness and dispatch. 
“In twenty minutes,” says the report, “all was over.” 
While a great crowd gathered to look on, “‘the active agents 
were not over half a hundred at the outside.” These so- 
called “‘ rioters’? were under good control by their leaders. 
The house of one of the missionaries was looted, but not 


burned, “‘ because he had done many deeds of charity,”’ and* 


also, perhaps, because its destruction would involve that of 
native property adjoining. A foreign owned storehouse 
was spared because filled with goods belonging to Chinese. 
The foreign residents escaped with nothing but the clothes 
they had on, some of them bruised and bleeding, to a 
steamer which was providentially in port atthe time. And 
after all was over the officials came with guards of soldiers 
to protect the ruins! Yet true to their instincts, the sol- 
diers helped themselves to whatever the “ rioters’’ in their 
haste had failed to carry away. 

What was done at Ichang shows—only in a more marked 
degree than has been shown in other places—that it is not 
any class of foreigners that is aimed at, but all foreigners 
without distinction of nationality or occupation. Those 
to whom no doubt “ the wish is father to the thought” have 
been quick to ascribe these disturbances to Chinese hatred 
of Christianity. Missionaries have suffered perhaps more 
frequently than any other class, as they have been more 
exposed to attack; yet it should be noted that at Ichang 
while the foreign settlement was destroyed, the extensive 
mission premises of three missionary societies in different 
parts of the native city, comprising chapels, male and 
female schools, dispensary and hospital, all in active opera- 
tion, and entirely unguarded, were not molested in the 
slightest degree. If Christianity is as offensive and ‘mis- 
sion work as great a grievance as some writers delight in 
maintaining, it is passing strange that these centers of 
‘“‘ proselyting”’ should not have had a single stone cast at 
them. 

The truth is, this movement is anti-foreign, rather than 
anti-Christian or anti-missionary. It is also very evident 
that it is in no true sense a popular movement, springing 
spontaneously from a general or widespread hatred of the 
foreigners by the common people. It originates in some 
secret organization, which, for ulterior purposes of its own 
that are not very manifest at present, stirs up the ignorant 
and credulous masses by the most outrageous stories, of 
which the most:common, perhaps, is that foreigners are in 
the habit of kidnapping children to pluck out their eyes 
and hearts and livers to use in compounding medicine. The 
villainy and obscenity of many of the reports thus circu- 
lated are simply indescribable, and it is not strange that the 
people are worked up by them to deeds of violence. 

At first it was thought that plunder was the object 
sought, but the opinion now commonly entertained is that 
a revolution, involving the overthrow of the present dynas- 
ty is contemplated, and that the purpose of the conspira- 
tors is to embroil the Government in difficulties with for- 
eign powets, and thus prepare the way for their own 
assaults. But whatever may be the occasion or motive of 
these “‘riots,” the time has come when our Goverranent 
should speak decidedly, tolerating no temporizing or 
evasion, and insist that the Chinese Government shall put 
a stop to these outrages and give full protection to all its 
citizens, living here in accordance with the provisions of 
its treaties. Indecision and delay will be followed by dis- 
aster. 

It will be a pleasure to many to know that in the midst 
of actual or threatened danger the native Christians as a 
whole have behaved nobly. Many instances might be cited 
of their calmness and courage, and their devotion to their 
missionary leaders. The fire brings out the pure gold in 





them, and gives convincing evidence that the work spent 
on them has not been in vain. 

Whatever may be the outcome of these troubles we rest 
in the assurance that He who is King among the nations 
will overrule all to the good of his cause and the glory of 
his name. 

NINGPO, September 2th. 


A littic one shall become a thousand, and the small one 


a strong nation. Ithe Lord will hasten it in his time.— 
Is. Ix, 22. 


GOSPEL WORK IN SHANSI. 


BY THE REV. JAMES B. THOMPSON, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 








We are working along three lines—medical, educational 
and evangelistic. 

1. We have two physicians, one at each station; both of 
whom have their hands more than full. Each one has a 
helper in course of training. 

It is simply impossible to overestimate the value of medi- 
cal work as an auxiliary to the spread of the Gospel here 
in inland Caina, where an evangelist has to wait for years 
before he can get into acity to reside while a physician 
c23 go in at once, and is sure to receive a cordial welcome 
‘. .. @ll classes of the community. Even a partial knowl- 
ed « omedicine may be of great service. When our mis- 
sionaries first tried to occupy Z’aikn, the people stoutly re- 
fused to rent them a house; but it happened that one of the 
children at the magistrate’s had some affliction which the 
native doctors could not cure. One of the missionaries was 
called in and treated the case successfully; and thereupon 
the magistrate issued a proclamation allowing the mission- 
aries to rent property in the city. Such instances are not 
rare. 

2. There is one school with twenty-one pupils. Several 
of the pupils profess to be Christians, and there is no good 
reason to believe that they are not sincere. The native 
teacher also, is a Christian, and he is one of the most influ- 
ential men in his village. He hes taken to preaching of 
his own accord. On a recent Sunday afternoon I heard 
him deliver an address of great power on the rich man and 
Lazarus. 

Every evening the boys meet together and spend a half- 
hour in singing Christian hymns. They always close by 
repeating the Lord’s Prayer in unison. 

It is our purpose to open other schools as soon as practi- 
cable. 

3. Evangelistic work is, of course, steadily maintained. 
This consists in street and chapel preaching, preaching to 
patients in the dispensaries, personal interviews, and the 
use of the magic lantern. This last isan invaluable help. 
By means of it many are reached who would not come to 
an ordinary religious service. Officials and the gentry 


| come again and again and listen reverently to talks about 


the life of the Lord Jesus, when such talks are illustrated 
by the magic lantern. It is thus possible in this way to 
disseminate a lot of Christian knowledge. 

There ought to be a magic lantern at every missionary 
station, but the Boards cannot be expected to furnish it. 
One could wish that some wealthy Christians would estab- 
lish a Magic Lantern Fund in connection with the Mission 
Boards. As it is, the missionary must often buy the outfit 
out of his own salary, or else go without it. Such a draught 
—say $100 for lanternand slides—leaves a large vacancy in 
a missionary’s shallow pocketbook, which cannot be re- 
filled, as the lantern does not bring any financial returns 
on the mission field. 

FENCHO FU. 


The Lord hath made known his salvation. His righteous- 
ness hath he openly showed in the sight of the heathen. 
—Ps. xceviii, 2. 


WANG CH’ENG PE’I IN CHAINS. 


BY THE REV. ISAAC P, HEADLAND, 
MISSIONARY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCB. 


Twenty-one girls and five boys were returning from 
Shangtung when the following serious incident occurred: 

They started on the 20th of the seventh Chinese month 
under the leadership of Wang Ch’eng P’ei, the native 
preacher. After five days’ travel they stopped at an inn 
north of P’ing Yuan Hsien, at 8 Pp. M. Almost immediately 
a crowd of men, in which were soldiers and small officials, 
pushed forward, evidently with bad intent. The helper 
did what he could to keep them back, but they became an- 
gry; and ina short time two pairs of official lanterns ap- 
peared, and demanded that all at the inn should go to the 
registration office. 

Helper: This company is girls, and it is not proper for 
them to go. What official is it? 

Ans.: The military official in command of a body of sol- 
diers: and he must take the names and ages of the boys, 
and the names of their parents. 

Helper: We are travelers, and such requirements ought 
not to be made of us. 

Ans.: The official has inquired, and commands that you 
do not start in the morning. 

Early the next morning the helper arose, to confront a 
large company of soldiers and official underlings. “Why 
are you here?’ he inquired. “ To prevent your departure,” 
they answered. They were then required to go to the 
yamen. The helper refused to have the girls go, but took 
the carters, who were relatives of the girls. When he came 
before the official, the first thing he heard was ridicule of 
the Church. The helper made a modest reply. They were 
examined two hours. 

Official: For these girls to go a thousand li to school is a 
spoiling of our customs. 

Helper: On the road the wives and daughters of officials 
are constantly coming and going. Does that spoil customs? 

Official: I have read in a Chinese newspaper that the 
girls’ school is not yet established in Peking, nor teachers 
hired; and if there is a school it is contrary to the treaty, 





Helper: The girls’ school at Peking has been established 
more than ten years. 

Official: Suppose there is a school, you area T’ai Au man 
and why should you be taking so many girls more than a 
thousand li to school? 

Helper: For more than ten years I have done this and 
never had fault found yet. 

Official: You have never come across the kind of a man I 
am. Ifthe foreign teachers came here I would send them 
home; and here you are a Chinese, won’t I do the same 
with you? First, you have no passport. Second, you have 
no authority to do this business. So I will send you stage 
by stage to your own home. 

Helper: Since to-morrow is our Sabbath Day, will you not 
let us remain here and worship? 

The official became angry and refused. He attempted to 
speak further but the official dismissed him. 

Soon after he returned to the inn the official sent two 
carters and two female servants and wanted two of the 
smallest girls to go to the yamen to be questioned. The 
helper refused to let the little girls go but sent two large 
girls instead. Arriving there, they were taken before the 
official’s wife, who examined them, and one of them ex- 
plained the Christian doctrine to her. The lady presented 
each of them with a handkerchief and sent them back to 
the inn. 

The next day the official sent two officials and three carts 
to escort them tothe next station. These officials preceded 
them and told the people that there were several tons of 
bad women coming, and in this way caused a great crowd 
to collect. The five boys had stolen away and started on 
for Peking. When the official of this station found the 
boys were gone he sent men after them and put the other 
two officials in chains. 

The next morning he ordered the helper to hire his own 
carts} which he refused todo, so he put him in chains. 
When he returned to the inn, and the girls saw him in 
chains they all began to cry; but he comforted them, and 
told them to get into the carts. They rode around to the 
yamen to receive their instruction, and the helper asked 
him why he had been put in chains, since nothing was 
proven against him. The only answer he received was that 
of the official’s teacher, which was that he was a kidnapper, 
and ought to have his head chopped off. 

They were five days on the return trip, all the time under 
officials, who were ready to get them into trouble unless 
they received money. Thisis called squeezing, and these 
official underlings live by it. They had no more trouble, 
except that incidental to an examination at the end of each 
stage. 

When they reached home, of course they were taken to 
the official. The helper sent for Mr. Sprent, of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, who accompanied them 
to the official’s yamen. 

The official ordered all the girls to be brought to the ya- 
men. Mr. Sprent first said: “‘ You ought to treat these 
people as your own children, and would you like to have 
your own daughters brought to the yamen?”’ The official 
would not listen to this. Mr. Sprent then said: *‘ You and I 
are friends, and I have come to ask you about this matter. 
Are you going to leave me any face or not?”” This was too 
much for the official, and he submitted, allowing the others 
to appear for them. 

Li Hung Chang has ordered the official to give them a 
passport and allow them to come to school; but whether 
this will be done remains to be seen. 

PEKING UNIVERSITY, September th, 1891. 


For I tell you that many prophets and kings have de- 
sired to see those things which ye see and have not seen 
them; and to hear those things which ye hear and have not 
heard them.—Luke x, 20. 


JAPAN. 
RECENT DEMANDS OF CENTRAL JAPAN, 


BY THE REV. JAS. H. PETTEE, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


First, is New missionaries, sufficient to occupy from five 
to nine new stations. This request came from the Japan- 
ese, to the missionaries and officers of the American Board. 

It was a complete surprise to us here on the ground, fol- 
lowing so closely on the general re-action against foreigners 
and some frank criticisms on missionaries. It will lay a 
heavy responsibility on the Prudential Committee and 
general constituency of the Board in America. To say no 
is to miss a grand opportunity. Of all countries Japan is 
one where the response should be prompt, timed and tuned 
to the temper of the people. Few mission boards receive 
so impetuous a call, in these later days, from the lands 
where they labor. It is a compliment to the principles and 
policy of this historic society. No missionary had any- 
thing to do with it except to translate one of the appeals. 
No missionary would have dreamed of asking such large 
things. For the Board to turn a deaf ear would be to chill 
the hearts of earnest workers and lose a fine chance for 
co-operating in what, under God, might prove a last ad- 
vance on the enemy’s territory in this far Eastern land. 
But to say yes means a large output of men and money; 
not only no retrenchment but a generous advance. Can 
the Prudential Committee safely do this? Will the churches 
of its order gladly carry this additional burden? 

Second, Additional aid for such higher Christian schools 
as the Doshisha, at Kioto, and the Girls’ School at Kobe. 

This for three reasons: (1) To lessen the necessity of so 
many students going abroad for their education. The 
American Board Mission has taken heroic action on this 
matter, deciding to give no further letters of recommenda- 
tion except upon paper with a prepared heading, stating 
that said letter is not to be understood as an application 
for pecuniary aid. The Mission from time to time will 
make a limited number of exceptions in favor of picked 
men and women of tried worth and ability, whose lifework 
is definitely settled. (2) To compete successfully with the 
higher Government schools and keep abreast of the educa- 
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tional demands of this terrifically progressive people. (38) 
To be able to meet the attacks of so-called liberal Chris- 
tianity, whether imported or indigenous. As one help in 
this important matter, the Board’s missionaries here on the 
ground, desire that the assistance be obtained annually 
from American seminaries and other schools of a lecturer 
of high repute, who may be able to give the freshest and 
strongest evangelical thought on some of these burning 
topics. 

In this connection it may be added that the newest sec- 
tion of the liberal army, the Universalists, in the first 
number of their young magazine, have practically thrown 
down the gauntlet of opposition to all so-called orthodox 
divisions of the great Christian army. They have gone so 
far as to sadly misrepresent the state of things among 
evangelical workers in Japan. To a certain extent they 
must be met in print and this must be by able and care- 
ful scholars. Whatever they and other liberals may say 
or think, the testimony on all hands is that old-line work- 
ers, With a very few exceptions, were never more intelli- 
gently and urgently orthodox, and never more united than 
to-day. 

The Doshisha has just opened, with Japanese money, a 
department of Law and Economics, with twelve students, 
while its Harris Science School has thirty-five, there are 
eighty theologs and nearly 400 in the collegiate and pre- 
paratory departments. This school needs immediately a 
respectable library and an endowment of $50,000 for the 
college proper. Kobe Girls’ School wants, and ought to 
have, $12,000 for the equipment of its new departments of 
Music and Science. 

Third, Means and methods of reaching the masses. 

This is the question of the hour. Superintendent Ishii, 
with his unique Orphan Asylum herein Okayama, is doing 
what he can to solve this problem. Last Sabbath a large 
squad of the 132 children, standing on the principal bridge 
of the city, and later at the railroad station, distributed 
2,590 leaflets containing a sermonet on the Fatherhood of 
God, which they themselves had printed. The Asylum 
now has four trades each for the boys and girls. Two 
greatly needed cottages are going up. The Home has just 
received its largest single bequest—two houses and several 
acres of land, fifty miles from here. The property is val- 
ued at $1,880. The donor is a Japanese evangelist, who thus 
gives his whole estate to the Orphanage. He and Mr. 
Ishii are of one heart and mind on this matter of working 
for the common people—of demonstrating that Christian- 
ity is good for the present life as well as for the life tocome. 
He has a little school of eight students, who nearly sup- 
port themselves by farming half t!:c day and then study 
the other half. His enterprise will Uvubtless be linked to 
the Asylum. Night schools are springing up in many 
places, where children employed in match and other fac 
tories are taught the simple branches of mental and moral 
training. Industrial schools are being started; they meet 
the present temper of the people better than anything else. 
Amateur General Booths, with big ideas in their small 
bodies, are appearing here and there. 

In fact nothing known to Christendom fails of a prompt 
trial here. The pressing question is how to bring Chris- 
tianity in touch with busy, burdened men and women in 
common life. They are too close to starvation borders to 
to keep Sunday or go to church—at least they think they 
are. They must be won here, as elsewhere, by loving, prac- 
tical demonstration of the power of Christ’s salvation to 
lift them to a higher level. I verily believe if we had a few 
hundreds of dollars at our disposal a successful experiment 
could be made in this city, for we are blessed with the 
chief prerequisite to confidence, the right men to work 
through. 

But the general mission treasuries are the proper beggars. 
Only occasional extras should be diverted for these special 
ventures. My main object is to show that a ferment is go- 
ing on here in Central Japan that demands the fullest sym- 
pathy and pecuniary assistance of Western Christendom. 

Fourth, Spiritual fervor. There is much talk about char- 
acter, complete Christian living, free fellowship with God’s 
Spirit. . 

All this is encouraging. Some sixty theological students, 
reporting their summer work, counted up over fifty baptisms 
and 334 inquirers. One church in this region has ten can- 
didates for baptism; the split over financial matters in an- 
other church has been happily healed, enough extra money 
pledged in ten minutes to carry the work through the year 
and great hopes awakened. Special religious interest is re- 
ported in three or four provinces. 

We sum up bysaying the demands, a strong word that 
but none too strong, were never greater; but the hopes of 

workers are equally great. The steady pull of Christianity is 
telling in Central Japan. It seems a time for special strain. 
The long pull we must have. What is needed now is the 
strong pull, and the,pull all together. Catch hold of the 
rope there, please. 

OKAYAMA, JAPAN, October 10th, 1891. 





Unto me who am less than the least of all saints is this 
yrace given that I should preach among the gentiles the 
unsearchable riches of Christ.—Eph. iii, 8. 


TOURING FIELDS IN JAPAN. 





BY THE REV. A. D, HAIL, 
MISSIONARY OF THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 





Comparatively speaking, the more important centers of 
mission work in Japan, are “occupied.”” The smaller mis- 
sions have very naturally inaugurated their work in them, 
while the larger ones have planted themselves very strongly 
in these “ ganglia,” of nationalinfluence. The manning of 
the necessary preparatory, collegiate and theological 
schools have absorbed a great deal of the strength of the 
various bodies, and the results of such a policy are becom- 
ing more and more apparent. But owing to the develop- 
ment of the work the graduates which they are annualiy 
sending forth are scarcely adequate to furnish the necessary 


pastors and evangelists for the churches already organized, 





and the groups of belieyers already gathered. This leaves 
a very large field to be worked by the touring missionary. 

The fields of the itinerating missionary are large ones and 
generally away from thelines of railroad. The people to 
whom they go, being off of these thoroughfares, seeing but 
little of the outside world, and shut out from other towns 
and cities by mountains and very diversified occupations, 
present oftentimes some very interesting and varied diffi- 
culties. As it is “always the unexpected which is to be ex- 
pected in Japan,’’ as a whole, so is the same true of each 
section of the country. This brings an element into the 
foreground that balks all efforts at forecasting proximate 
prospects. If on one touring everything in one place seems 
promising, the next trip may find the outlook very un- 
promising, or the converse may also be true. Continued 
efforts, however, ultimately bring success. A number of 
mosi excellent and flourishing interior churches, in places 
at one time exceedingly disheartening in outward appear- 
ance, have been the outgrowth of such work. 

A few months ago, at one point visited by the missionary, 
the people turned out in great numbers to hear the preach- 
ing. A few weeks afterward it was not possible to procure 
a house for preaching in the entire place. At another point 
only a few miles distant the first few visits were well re- 
ceived until the first converts were baptized, when quite an 
opposition and persecution arose which threatened to great- 
ly retard the work. The preaching place was stoned, and 
the native evangelist stationed there was driven away by a 
gathered rabble at night. The better class of citizens, how- 
ever, disgusted with such work, encouraged the return of 
the evangelist, and upon the next visit of the missionary 
the preaching place was packed with an unusually ixtelli- 
gent and inspiring audience of some of the best citizens of 
the place, and two more were baptized, while the woman’s 
meeting, held by the missionary’s wife and her helper, was 
attended by an audience of the very best women, and others 
still were enrolled as applicants for baptism. 

About eighty miles from that point, and on the same 
trip, a meeting was very rudely and unceremoniously 
broken up by the Buddhists. The preaching place, which 
had been rented for the occasion, was taken possession of 
by their priests, while the missionary was taken out of the 
noisy crowd under protection of a policeman, who guarded 
him to the hotel. The next morning early, just as the mis- 
sionary and his helper were leaving the hotel, to fill an ap- 
pointment in an adjoining town, the leading spirit among 
the Buddhist lecturers and priests hastily summoned a po- 
liceman, on some trumped up pretext, and the missionary 
party were detained, for various unreasonable reasons, 
through the whole day, much against their will. Only a 
few weeks after this very unpropitious opening of the work 
here, one of the wealthier citizens sent for a Bible, and with 
it a very earnest request that the missionary, whenever he 
came to that place, would give him instructions in Chris- 
tianity. Another gentleman who was present and wit- 
nessed the petty persecutions arranged with the missionary 
to open a preaching place in his town, about one hundred 
miles distant, and a very important interior center of trade. 
Upon the occasion of the next visit two were baptized and 
five others expressed themselves as being desirous to receive 
instructions with a view to professing Christianity. 

Sometimes after passing for years over the same fixed 
routes calls come quite unexpectedly from places hitherto 
unvisited. Only a few weeks ago three such calls came from 
points adjacent to a line of towns repeatedly and regularly 
visited for over ten years. In one instance a Christian 
woman, the wife of a physician, recently moved into a new 
neighborhood, hearing that a missionary was to preach in a 
town about ten miles distant, walked over to attend the 
services and to invite a visit to her village. He went the 
following night and was greeted by a good audience. The 
husband of this lady bought a Bible, and began its study. 
He told his neighbors that if Christianity would do as 
much for their wives as it had done for his wife and his 
home, it would be well for them to get all their wives to be- 
come Christians. From another point came a call from a 
Christian physician to visit +is place, which was quite a 
distance back in the mountains from the nearest point 
where the missionary was accustomed to preach. When 
the missionary reached there, he found not ouly a good and 
interested audience, but also some seven persons who were 
being instructed by the physician for baptism. Another 
invitation was received from a little tewn some distance up 
a river and out of the way of the usual line of travel. The 
next morning after the reception of the invitation just as 
the missionary was starting up the stream by a side path, 
he met a procession of small boats coming down the river 
from the first of which floated a flag having a red cross on 
a white field. It proved to be the village school, with its 
teachers, coming down to escort the Christian workers back 
to their village. A good meeting was held, and good results 
are hoped for. School-teachers, policemen, physicians and 
large traders, are generally the persons who are first to 
welcome the work, and our best co-laborers and advisers 
have come from those classes, as a rule. 

There are probable elements of stability possessed by 
churches developed under the immediate permanent pres- 
ence of missionaries which some of the interior churches 
that have grown out of the itinerating work may lack, still 
in view of the inadequate force at command this seems to 
be the most economical arrangement. Out of this work in 
Central Japan have grown a large percentage of the Con- 
gregational churches. Of the ten Presbyterian churches 
in the Western Presbyterian Mission, seven have originated 
in this way, while eight of the ten Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian churches, and their several groups of unorganized 


believers, owe their origin to the touring missionary and . 


his native co-laborers. 

Of course, such work as this, being away from the main 
thoroughfares over which the foreign tourist goes, must 
pass unnoticed by the world; nevertheless it is going quietly 
on in many unknown and unvisited places throughout the 
land. It isa work that is being greatly blessed in sowing 
in some towns, ate believers, and in others groups of 
believers, as the of many churches yet to be. 

OSAKA, JAPAN, October Vth, 1801, 


Of a truth J perceive that God is no respecter of persons, 
but in every nation he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with him.—Acts x, 34, 35. 


INDIA. 


A CONVENTION OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


BY THE REV. J. S. CHANDLER, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 





WE have recently held our annual September meeting 
with the workers from all parts of the Madura District. 
There were present 18 missionaries (11 of them being ladies), 
20 pastors, about 250 catechists and teachers, and 30 Bible 
women. Many.of the meetings were also attended by other 
Christians, adults and children, from the villages. 

The first meeting was a service on a Wednesday morning 
from the Rev. J. C. Perkins on the subject, ‘‘ The Prophet 
Daniel.” This was followed by a prayer-meeting on the 
same subject. All who took part kept closely to the sub- 
ject, and showed that the sermon had made a strong im- 
pression. Then one of our pastors presented an essay on 
the subject of “‘Church Quarrels and the Way of Peace.’ 
The discussion of the subject was practical and helpful. 

The afternoon session opened with a half-hour of prayer 
and conference on the Holy Spirit, and then a discussion of 
the question, ‘‘How far may Preachers Engage in Secular 
Work?” One temptation to do so was clearly brought out 
—viz., low wages. Many are tempted by their small in- 
comes and large families to keep accounts for village offi- 
cials, assist in court cases, keep b2zars, practice native 
-medicine, etc. We then had reports on the work for 
women and girls as carried on by Bible women and in the 
Hindu girls’ schools. 

The evening was filled up by a sacred concert in English 
and Tamil, in which pastors and catechists, students from 
Pasumalei College and from the Girls’ Normal School, as 
well as children from the congregations united in render- 
ing ‘“ Pilgrim’s Progress.’”’ The large East Gate Church 
was packed full, with many standing outside. 

The second day, Thursday, we divided up into three sec- 
tions, the pastors meeting by themselves in a small room, 
the women gathering in the Otis Hall of the Girls’ Normal 
School, and the catechists and teachers and missionaries in 
the church. 

Prayer-meetings were held in all the sections. The pas- 
tors held an informal conference on their work, and dis- 
cussed several topics of general interest and importance. 
All the rest of the agents were classified, and the day was 
largely spent in hearing the lessons appointed for the 
different classes, 

Thursday evening we all divided up into six companies 
for street preaching. Two of the companies had each a 
sciopticon, and drew large crowds by them. All had in 
their number good singers, whose music attracted the 
passers-by. Stones were thrown at one company that 
preached near the great temple of Siva; but no harm was 
done, and many hundreds heard the Word of Life. 

On the morning of the third day we heard reports from 
all the stations, ard many had accessions to report that 
cheered our hearts. All told, 450 souls were reported as 
having accepted Christianity. 

In the afternoon, after a prayer-meeting, the Lord’s Sup- 
per was administered to a very large company, the Rev. E. 
Chester, M.D., officiating together with one of the pastors. 

That evening the large church was again crowded full. 
The service was for the recognition of the third church of 
Madura, the North Gate Church, and the ordination of its 
pastor-elect. 

The council had met four days before and accepted both 
church and pastor. The service was a time of blessing; and 
after it was over the members of the new church escorted 
us all with torches and banners through the streets to their 
own smaller building, too small to accommodate the large 
company who had attended the ordination. 

All that could be accommodated entered and saw the neat 
pulpit presented by the West Gate Church. A prayer was 
offered, and fragrant garlands were placed upon the necks 
of the guests. 

The fourth day forenoon was devoted to a conference be- 
tween missionaries and agents with reference to persecu- 
tions suffered by the people, and reduction of appropria- 
tions by the American Board. 

In regard to persecutions it was brought out that our 
people are not generally subject to severe persecution, and 
that sometimes they unnecessarily bring persecutions upon 
themselves, by acts of indiscretion. 

Recent enlarged grants by the Board had made the ques- 
tion of reduction less urgent than it had threatened to be 
when these meetings were arranged for; but there was a 
general expression of the need of assuming more of the re- 
sponsibilities of the work on-the part of native Christians. 

These meetings were followed by those of three societies, 
each taking half a day. Saturday afternoon the Native 
Evangelical Society held its anniversary meeting. This 
aids ten of the weaker churches in supporting their pastors, 
and has ten branch societies supporting their own evangel- 
ists in as many stations. A small debt was reported, but 
it was cleared off in the meeting. 

Saturday evening there was a sociable at the mission 
house for missionaries and native pastors. Sunday the 
pulpits of the three churches were occupied by visiting 
pastors, and in the evening all united in a consecration 
service. Monday morning the Church Union met and dis- 
cussed a form of service for all of the churches, for which 
there is a general desire. Monday afternoon the third soci - 
ety held its anniversary, and closed the series. 

This was the Widows’ Aid Society. It has in Boston and 
United States bonds $7,000 invested, and somewhat more in 
Madras. Its members number 149, and it supports thirty 
widows and four families of orphan children. 

It costs much time and labor to carry through such a 
series of meetings every year, but they give us all a train- 
ing we should get in no other way. 





MADURA, SOUTH INDIA, October, 1891, 
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Be still and know that I am God. I will be exalted 
among the heathen; Iwill be exalted in the earth.—Ps. 
xlvi, 10. 

FAMINE IN INDIA. 


BY THE REV. J. HEINRICHS, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


The weather is a very commonplace subject to write 
about, but on it depends the welfare or destruction of mil- 
lions of lives and property inIndia. It was the exceedingly 
dry weather which compelled thousands of people in our 
district for the last six months to live on the verge of star- 
vation and in dread of as serious a famine as that of 1877. 
The weather question brought thousands of Mohammedans 
and Hindus in Lahore together in an open place to pray for 
rain. The following extract from a letter of one of our 
mission workers shows the extent and seriousness of our 
own troubles: 
have seen cattle dead on the roadsides. This is 
the case of hundreds, nay thousands, and the poor people are liv- 
ing on a principle of real starvation. All this appears to be for the 
want of rain, and what is worse than all, is that that fearful In- 
dian disease is causing lamentation in all the villages round about; 
the poorest are our Christians, and they suffer most. The herds 
of cattle to be seen now are really an object of pity. Whilst Iam 
writing this letter to you there are hundreds of our poor Chris- 
tians waiting outside my tent, men affd women, requesting me to 
appeal for help. My work just now is to go from place to place 
and to ask the people to trust more in God, encouraging them 
everywhere to have more prayer and less of complaining. In 
Vinukonda there is now no water in our wells, we have to put up 
with all kinds of water. This has been going on for months.” 


“Here now I 


The drought caused the outbreak of all kinds of fevers, 
dysentery, and at last the terrible cholera. Thousands have 
succumbed to the In the Ongole field only 
about sixty of our Christians were carried off by it, and no 
doubt more would have died but for their cleanly habits 
and abstaining from the eating of dead meat. Mrs. D. H. 
Drake, one of our missionaries, also fell a victim to cholera 
on September 21st. 


latter disease. 


Another quarterly meeting took place in Ongole last 
week. We had been officially advised to postpone it in- 
definitely in order to prevent cholera from coming to and 
spreading in this place; but we did not see our way clear 
to do it, considering the great suffering of our preachers, 
teachers and helpers from want of sufficient food and 
Hence, we resolved to hold it 
and invoked the assistance of our highest tribunal. We 
gave each preacher one rupee, and all the rest half a rupee 
extra for famine relief. This caused great rejoicing among 
our workers and saved us endless trouble from requests. 
And just while we had this gathering the long expected 
rains began to fall. None fell sick in Ongole during the 
quarterly. We consider this a reward of our faith. Six 
persons were baptized. More would undoubtedly have 
come in, but, owing to the rains and the field operations 
consequent upon them, they were detained at their vil- 
Touring begins now, and they will be reached at 
their homes. We had a downpour of about five inches of 
rain for the last two weeks. Our hearts were cheered and 
filled with thanksgiving to God for helping us at the criti- 
cal moment. Rain proves the best disinfectant, and already 
do the diseases begin to abate. 


water for the last months. 


lages. 


ONGOLE, INDIA, October 6th, 1891 


Neither pray I for these alone but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word.—John xvii, 20. 


BURMA. 
RAINY SEASON NOTES. 
BY MRS. HARRIET C. STEVENS, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BAPIIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


THE month of August has been one of concentrated effort 
in town. 
thirty-five to seventy years, composed of six 


A Bible-class of preachers, whose age varies from 
Talaings, one 
Toungthoo and one Tamil are not very easy to teach, but 
they all have more or less acquaintance with the Burmese 
Five 
days in the week for three hours a day they were taught in 
the Gospel of Matthew, Church History and Scripture 
Geography. Altho very indifferent about beginning these 
studies, their interest seemed to increase as they went on; 
so we hope they have at least learned that they know very 
little, and in the future they will never do, as a certain 
Western preacher did, ‘* thank God for their ignorance.” 

It is sad that sofew of our educated young men are will- 
ing to enter the ministry. 


language, so that was the medium of instruction. 


The youngest of this class has a 
pretty good education and understands some English; we 
hope in time that he will take a leading position among his 
people. 
houseto hopse, in the street and in the bazar; and oncea week 
neighborhood meetings have been held in different parts of 
the town. By the Bible women we have been introduced to 
an old Tavoy woman, ninety-seven years of age, who, altho 
she has been a devoted Buddhist all her life, does not want 
to be buried like a heathen. She would prefer a quiet Chris- 
tian burial. Our answer was: “ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and be baptized,” and the heathen will not ask for 
your body. 
tized. May she be one who even at the eleventh hour en- 
ters the kingdom. 

The “search party”? have returned from Siam after an 
absence of just three months. Suspicion fastens more 
strongly on the Shan coolies and on the head man of the 
village, who provided the coolies for Moung Myat San and 
his party; but whether the truth will ever be found out and 
justice administered looks doubtful. Good attention was 
given in certain villages to the Gospel message, and some of 
the preachers are anxious to go again and follow up what 
has been done. 

Far away in Siam some are waiting for baptism; so Mr. 
Bulkley, of our Karen Mission, is hoping he may be per- 
mitted to go to them next cold season to preach and bap- 
tize, and also teach them the “ all things” as commanded 
by our blessed Savior. 

MovuLM&IN, September, 1391. 


Mornings and evenings this class preached from 


She says she believes, but is ashamed to be bap- 


*. 





Then shall our mouth be filled with laughter, and our 
tongue with singing. Then said they among the heathen, 


The Lord hath done great things fer them.—Ps. 
exxvi, 2. 
TURKEY. 
MEETING OF THE “CENTRAL EVANGELICAL 
UNION.” 
BY THE REV. W. A. FARNSWORTH, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


THE firm establishment of evangelical Christianity in 
Turkey is one of the grand objects for which the American 
Board has been working seventy years. The colleges, the 
female seminaries, the high schools, the evangelical 
churches scattered through all the land, are noble, and, to 
any fair-minded man, entirely satisfactory proofs of the 
success of these efforts. Another and equally good proof of 
its success is the organization of tbe churches into associa- 
tions or evangelical unions. There are now in the three 
Turkey missions four such unions—one each in the Central 
and Eastern Mission, and two in the Western. 

The Central Evangelical Union is composed of the 
churches of the three stations, Marsovan, Sivas and Cesa- 
rea, a territory of more than one hundred thousand square 
miles. Neither of the other Unions has so large a territory, 
and hence they are able to meet, as their highest efficiency 
requires, once a year. On the contrary, tho twenty-three 
years old, this Union has had but ten annual (?) meetings. 

The place of meeting was Sivas, and only ten of our thir- 
teen churches were represented. The meeting began Mon- 
day, September 25th, and occupied six full days. The Ces- 
area pastor, who has been presiding officer since 1878, 
opened the meeting with an earnest address, his text being, 
**Son, go work to-day in my vineyard.’”’ This was followed 
by the choice of officers. The above, who had held the 
office of president so long insisted on being relieved, and 
the Yozgat pastor was chosen. This is the Rev. Garabed 
Krikorian, a man who, after spending five or six years in 
America, and securing, through his own efforts, a thorough 
education, has returned to Turkey, and accepted such a 
small salary as these poor churches can be expected to pay. 
Adopting the style in which his people live, but making the 
best use of his higher education, and using the best 
methods of Christian work that he learned in Chicago and 
elsewhere, he is doing a grand work in the city in which he 
is pastor, and he is a power for good in all that region. In 
this ecclesiastical body he is a noble leader. 

The firsc thing done, after organization, was the listen- 
ing to reports from the different churches and congrega- 
tions. It must be remembered that tho the churches com- 
posing this Union are only thirteen the congregations are 
about sixty. The average attendance on the Sunday serv- 
ices is between six and seven thousand, and the church 
members two thousand. About two anda half days were 
given to reports, and the impression made was a very en- 
couraging one. 

The first place reported was Tocat, the resting-place of 
Henry Martyn. Our hearts have often ached in view of the 
fact that the noble promise of thirty years ago has failed 
so miserably; but the man who is now working there has a 
good deal of ability and culcure, and we hope that a brighter 
day has already dawned on Tocat. 

Application was made for the formation of two new 
churches and for the ordination of pastors over two others. 
All these cases were referred to a committee which has 
power to act for the Union. One question which was dis- 
cussed and referred to a standing committee was a revision 
of our Confession of Faith. Tho neither ‘‘ Progressive 
Theology” nor “Higher Criticism’ is troubling our 
churches or our pastors, still they are not satisfied with all 
the work of the fathers. 

The needs of poor and superannuated preachers were dis- 
cussed, and a vote was passed recommending that a certain 
portion of the contribution which each congregation makes 
for the poor, be set apart for them. 

A most interesting address was given on the two ques- 
tions, ‘‘ How can we hasten the evangelistic work in Tur- 
key?” and “‘ How can we secure for that work the best fu- 
ture?”’ 

Besides the regular sessions of the Union, preaching ex- 
ercises were held every evening attended by large and 
deeply interested congregations, and the people of Sivas 
seemed as much pleased that they had entertained the 
Union as the people of Minneapolis or of other places do 
when they have entertained the American Board. 


CESAREA, October 5th, 1891. 


He shall see of the travail of his soul and shall be satis- 
fied. By his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify 
many, for he shall bear their iniquities.—Is liii, 1. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


CITY EVANGELIZATION IN THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC. 


REV. C. 





BY THE W. DREES, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The problem of city evangelization is one of peculiar 
importance in connection with the work of Missions in 
South America. This is due to the phenomenal growth of 
the principal cities which constitute the centers of com- 
mercial, political and social influence. 

Distancing all competitors, the city of Buenos Ayres is 
the great metropolis of this South American continent. 
‘The vast region which is tributary to its commercial im- 
portance, its position as the capital of the Argentine Re- 
public, the largest and most progressive of the Spanish 
American republics of the continent, the vast fluvial sys- 
tem which has its outlet in the estuary of the “Plata,” have 
all combined to give to this city its position of pre-emi- 
nence. It is the actual, as itis the natural center for the 
missionary operations prosecuted by the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in this part of the world; and just here, sur- 
rounding the old mother church of Methodism in South 





America, is a population which is estimated by official 
authorities at not less than 560,000 souls. Many circum- 
stances occur to favor the work, some of whose details we 
desire to give in this brief article. 

Buenos Ayres is essentially cosmopolitan in the character 
of its population. Here meet the men of all nations. The 
original Spanish element is so crowded upon by the influx 
of the representatives of all the countries of Southern and 
Western Europe, as to have lost its apparent predominance. 
The census taken in the year 1887, demonstrated that more 
than one-half of the inhabitants of the city were of foreign 
birth. Of these the vast majority are natives of Italy; and 
so prominent are Italian features and the Italian tongue 
in the city life of Buenos Ayres, as to attract the attention 
of the most casual observer. One might well conceive him- 
self in some city of New Italy. This predominance of for- 
eign elements belongs to the recent history of Buenos 
Ayres, and is due to the immense immigration, which has 
brought into the country during the last thirty-four years 
one million and a quarter of people. Transplanted from 
their native soil into new conditions, finding themselves in 
an atmosphere of great commercial, industrial and mental 
activity, this foreign population, freed from the restraints 
and social ties of its original home, discloses great readiness 
to hear any new thing. A spirit of inquiry is very gener- 
ally to be noted among the people, and is, of course, very 
favorable to the endeavor to bring the minds of the people 
to the consideration of Christian truth. 

A universal spirit of tolerance is characteristic of this 
city; there have never been at any period during the his- 
tory of the Protestant evangelistic work any manifestations 
of violent hostility on the part of the people. The growth 
of the population has been far more rapid than the increase 
of the appliances and provisions of the old ecclesiastical 
establishment; so that it is literally true that the people 
age as sheep having no shepherd. 

Turning from this statement of the surrounding condi- 
tions, a few data may be given which will show the charac- 
ter of the work of our Church in this city. Its center of 
operations is found in the church located in one of the 
principal streets, and near the heart of the vast metropolis. 
This building is at once the home of an English-speaking 
and a Spanish congregation. On any Sabbath morning, at 
the usual service hour, may be seen scores of people belong- 
ing to the English-speaking colony entering this house of 
worship. They sit under the ministry of the Rev. T. H. 
Stockton, the successor of Dempster, Lore, Goodfellow and 
Jackson, whose names are still cherished in the hearts of 
the people. This congregation has a history of fifty-five 
years. Its activities are extending to different portions of 
the wide parish. In the suburban town of Belgrano, in the 
district of Almagro, in the Boca, the maritime section of 
the city lying between the Riachuelo and the basin and 
docks of the new port, are found mission congregations as- 
sociated with the central church. 

But it is particularly of the Spanish work that we would 
speak. Returning to the central church; on any Sabbath 
evening, at 8 o’clock, there may be found a crowded congre- 
gation, usually filling every seat, and often occupying the 
standing room near the entrances, listening with absorbed 
attention to the words of the preacher. The work of Dr. J, 
F. Thompson is known all through the city of Buenos 
Ayres, and its influence has gone even to the remotest 
towns of the interior. Converted in the English-speaking 
church, guided by the wise counsels of Dr. William Good- 
fellow, educated at the Ohio Wesleyan University, he 
returned twenty-four years ago to begin a work which has 
identified itself with the whole history of Spanish evangel- 
ization in these countries. His work, however, is not con- 
fined to the central church; mission halls have been 
opened in different sections of the city, to the number of 
eight; and these are so distributed that no important sec- 
tion of the city is far removed from some one of these 
places of worship. The work enlists the services of not less 
than twenty local preachers and other lay workers, nearly 
all of them converts of our Church and full of zeal and 
devotion to the cause. These contribute of their time and 
labor, accepting regular appointments under a plan which 
is issued every three months, and render their services 
without compensation. Eight Sunday-schools are con- 
ducted in connection with these mission halls; class meet- 
ings of Methodistic type are held in most of them. From 
time to time special services are announced and held, for 
the purpose of attracting the attention of the people. The 
aggregate average attendance upon these different services 
reaches about 800. he attendance upon the Sunday- 
schools is about 500 each Sabbath. 

It is found that with great ease the people are attracted 
to these places of worship, many minds and hearts are 
found prepared for the Gospel message, and the report 
constantly comes in of new converts. Within recent weeks 
about forty persons have formally united with our Church 
in the city of Buenos Ayres. ‘ 

One notable feature connected with this evangelistic 
movement is the great readiness with which parents are 
induced to send their children to the Sunday-schools. The 
eight Sunday-schools above referred to might — be 
increased to forty, and each one of these would be well at- 
tended if we but had the means to secure proper places for 
their sessions, and if our workers were sufficiently numer- 
ous to care for them. Not only are the people willing to 
hear the Gospel message and to send their children to the 
Sunday-schools, but it is also found'that they are prepared 
to aid in maintaining these places of worship. Two of 
them are sustained entirely by the contributions of the 
people, so far as all the current expenses of the worship are 
concerned, while others contribute considerable sums for 
the same purpose. It will be seen that this work is planned 
and executec mee upon the method of the McAll Mis- 
sions in Paris, and it seems of ye promise, : 

So much for Buenos Ayres. similar plan of evangeli- 
zation is in operation in the neighboring city of Monte- 
video, with its population of 200,000. We have in that city 
nine places of worship, six Sunday-schools, and an enrolled 
force of evangelists numbering twelve. A beginning has 
been made in the same direction in Rosario, destined to be- 
come the Chicago of this South American hemisphere. 
The encouragement attending all these endeavors is so 
great that if all the facts were fully known great enthusi- 
asm would be awakened in those who are interested in the 
progress of this Mission. The spiritual fruits are com- 
mensurate with the power that accompanies the Word of 
God wherever it is spoken in truth, and in dependence upon 
the Holy Spirit. It is literally true that hundreds of peo- 
ple have found a new life of faith and hope and holiness 
through the influence of this work. There are many wit- 
nesses to the power of Christ to save those who come to 
him. Let the churches pray that this work may go forward 
until a new spiritual life shall be engendered throughout 
the masses of these great cities. Then ,will many of the 
causes of the present social and civil disorder and corrup- 
tion disappear. The Word of Christ has in it power to heal 
the nations. 

BuENos AYRES, September, 1891. 
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FIVE YEARS MORE OF HAPPY CHURCH LIFE. 
AN ANNIVERSARY SERMON. 


DELIVERED SUNDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 15rH, 1891, IN THE 
CnURCH OF THE PILGRIMS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BY RICHARD SALTER STORRS, D.D., LL.D. 

‘* Now the God of peace, that brought again from the dead our 
Lord Jesus,that great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of 
the everlasting covenant, make you perfect in every good work to 
do his will, working in you that which is well pleasing in his sight, 
through Jesus Christ; to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen.”—Hebrews xiii, 20, 21. 

This, you remember, is the consummating benediction of 
a great epistle. As one rises, sometimes, to a majestic 
point of view, from which a broad and various landscape 
opens before him, manifold in its lines of beauty, magnifi- 
cently impressive in encompassing features of hight and 
strength, so here the whole Gospel comes at once into sight, 
and its gentleness and its grandeur are equally instanta- 
neously presented. 

“The God of peace.” It is the characteristic Christian 
conception of the Infinite Lord of the heavens and the 
earth; not the God of force and craft, of fierce jealousy, 
fickle passion, of whom the ethnic world had had troubled 
and frightful dreams; not the impersonal and inexorable 
God, of mere energy and law, affirmed by the Stoics, per- 
vading the universe and marshalling its movements, but 
to which no longing mortal could conceivably pray; not 
simply the God of infinite foresight, authority and justice, 
the recognition of whom had overshadowed while it glorified 
the Mosaic economy, and had lifted into superlative awe 
the Jewish heart. The God of the Christian was, as he is, a 
* God of peace ’’; not reconciling himself to the world, but 
the world to himself; viaking peace through the blood of 
the Cross, bruising Satan under the feet of disciples, sancti- 
fying them wholly, and preserving them blameless to the 
coming of the Lord. He is the God of love and peace, giv- 
ing the peace which passeth understanding to them that 
seek him. He has manifested himself to men in Christ, 
freely accepting, freely loving, all those who turn to him 
in faith; not imputing their trespasses to them, making 
them rather his sons and daughters, children of God, and 
if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ, to suffer with him here, to be glorified hereafter. 

This is the God who brought again from the dead our 
Lord Jesus, the great Shepherd of the sheep, of whom 
Moses had been the subordinate forerunner; whom prophets 
had foreseen in ecstatic vision; but who, in days recent, 
when this epistle was being written, had appeared on the 
earth, and here had fulfilled his amazing and solitary career. 
In virtue of the blood of the everlasting covenant, shed 
freely by the Lord upon Calvary, he had been raised from 
abysses of death to the supreme hights of lordship and 
life, the humiliation and perfect obedience being prelude 
and condition to the mediatorial kingship and glory; the 
cross on the hill outside the gates becoming the ensan- 
guined way to the heavenly throne. ‘‘ May he,’ says the 
writer, ‘‘ who has done all this, make you perfect in every 
good work, supplying whatever remains defective in spirit 
and purpose, to do his will, working in you that which is 
well-pleasing in his sight, by the grace of his Spirit, which 
cometh to us through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for 
everand ever. Amen.” 

Said I not truly, that here the whole Gospel is before us? 
with its origin in God’s wisdom and love, its mystery of 
immeasurable grace and power in the stupendous resur- 
rection from the dead, its covenant with Christ for himself 
and his disciples, which is something more than either 
prophecy or promise, even a “covenant” sealed in blood; 
with the divine purpose that those thus united in fellow- 
ship with God shall glorify him in works of moral beauty 
and might, blessing themselves, and setting him forth to 
those who see him in such divine action; with the inspira- 
tion to such works, which he by his Spirit silently but abun- 
dantly imparts; and with that triumphant ascription of 
zlory to God, declared in Christ, to which the clauses nat- 
urally arise, and with which the whole New Testament re- 
sounds, even as earthly fields and streets resound at times 
with blasts of a victorious music, and salvos of artillery, 
hailing from afar the coming of the King! 

The whole Gospel is illustriously summed up in these in- 
spired, magisterial lines. The noblest desire for the dis- 
ciples scattered throughout the world, to whom this epistle 
was addressed, is grandly, yet affectionately expressed; and 
[ think of no other sentence in the Scripture more suitable 
than this, to utter my feeling, or to engage our common 
thought, on this occasion, welcome and significant to us 
all. 

Five years have passed since an anniversary similar to 
this, but closing a longer period of time than now comes 
for immediate retrospect, brought us together. I ther 
reviewed, with a particularity and to an extent not now to 
be repeated, the changes in affairs, the changes and collis- 
ions of religious opinion, which for forty years had been 
passing before us, in the city, in the country, to some extent 
in the world, as we are most closely related to that. No 
such broader range is now presented for our survey. I have 
only to look briefly with you over the five years passed since 
then, and to exchange thoughts on what God has done for 
for us in this time, and on our present opportunities and 
duties. It isa most agreeable office; I hope it may not be 
without lessons of pleasure, perhaps of profit, to us all. 

The movement of our own church life in these five years 
has been quies and equable, as you know; like that of a 
broad but silent current, vexed by no storms, hindered by 
no impediments from without, not fretted even by unseen 
obstacles, or forced to pour itself over clamorous rapids. 
We have no startling annals to review. Our history, like 
that of many another similar congregation, has been the 
simple, but to us the beautiful, history of a church happy 
in its home, vigorous in its life, assailed by no criticism, 
disturbed by no dissensions, doing its legitimate work 
without haste and without pause, and with its many affili- 
ated households coming all the time to be knit more closely 
‘n common faith, in a common purpose, by an ever-increas- 


ing multitude of sympathies. In common with the dozen 
or more churches neighboring to it, this is gradually be- 
coming, in the changes of city residence, as our civic boun- 
daries swiftly sweep outward, in a sense and to a measure 
what is often described as a ‘“down-town church”; the 
population around it being drawn away, to a certain ex- 
tent, by the attractions of loftier sites around the Park, or 
by the bewildering attractiveness of New York. Yet our 
church membership continues as large as it ever has been; 
and our congregations—especially, perhaps, at the evening 
service—have not been for many years as numerous as at 
present. The removal of families to other parts of the city 
has by no means involved, in many cases, their withdrawal 
from the church. Where it has had this inevitable effect, 
their places have been taken by others, coming often from 
a distance; so that the chief ultimate effect has been to 
distribute this congregation, formerly localized within a 
few squares, over wider spaces, and to make the parish to 
which its pastor habitually ministers as large, territorially, 
as if it were a country parish on Western plains or among 
secluded New England hills. 

Within the congregation has been a placid and happy 
peace, as lovely and tranquil, I had almost said morally as 
luminous, as that of serenest summer days. With all sorts 
of clashing opinions echoing around us, in papers, maga- 
zines, essays, volumes, on platforms or in pulpits, our faith 
has remained vital, loyal and undisturbed, in the system 
which the Gospel presents, and which has here been familiar 
from the first. We find it in the New Testament. It comes 
to us hallowed with blood of martyrs, consecrated by the 
labors and prayers of early missionaries, from whom our 
fathers eagerly received it, commended to us by all our 
love and reverence for those fathers, from whom our life, 
physical and moral, has been derived. But it comes to us, 
most of all, signalized and glorified by the Divine lips which 
first spake it in the world, and by the lips, inspired of God, 
which only unfolded and re-impressed the instructions of 
the Christ. We have tried it, too, and our testimony to it 
is the witness of experience. In the languor of our hearts, 
amid whatever transient failures of courage or hope, it has 
lifted us freshly to fortitude and zeal; in the time of temp- 
tation it has supplied the noblest motives, with constant 
helps, to victorious virtue; on great problems, by which for 
a time we may have been baffled, it has cast irradiating 
light; in our hours of uttermost grief, when but for it the 
earth would have been as iron beneath, and the heavens as 
brass, it has brought succor and solace from God to weak- 
ened souls, has made the earth to bloom again, only more 
sacred to our hearts for recent graves, has made the skies 
glow with promises more resplendent to the spirit than to 
the sense are harmonious constellations. 

We have seen it in its appeal to children, gentle and win- 
ning as is the smile on mother’s face, or the lighest touch 
of mother’s hand. We have seen it in its appeal to the 
strong, in their fullness of exuberant life, and have noted 
the power with which it lifted aspiration, combated pride, 
brought eternal things near, and at once impelled and 
attracted the spirit toward Him who wears the many 
crowns. We have seen it in its appeal to the dying; to those 
passing daily, more deeply each day, into the shadows 
which round our life, to those before whom opened imme- 
diately the depth and stillness of the grave; we have seen 
the hearts that had been dimmed, clouded, desponding, 
gaining songs in the night, happy in triumphant joy, illu- 
mined with celestial light, winged and appareled for 
heavenward passage. 

No man need try, therefore, to shake or unsettle our 
stedfast faith in this Evangel. Some of us may prefer to 
express it in different forms from those which"to others are 
most familiar; some of us may dwell with fondest thought 
on special positive elements in it; but the system itself, in 
perennial substance and in renovating power, is dear to us 
all. It meets the deepest wants of oursouls. Itis attested 
by its contents, if no one miracle had ever been wrought to 
certify us of its origin in God. We know it is his message of 
wisdom and love, bringing good tidings to the world. 

Nor is our faith in the Word through which this message 
comes to the world less clear or confident than in itself. 
The Bible is certainly the boldest of books, as it is the old- 
est and one of the most extensive, still commonly read iu 
Christian lands. It rears its majestic front along the 
march of three milleniums. It claims to be God’s book for 
the world, and expects a permanence like that of the earth, 
or of the suns which hold it in balance. It challenges 
inquiry at every point, confronts all lines of human re- 
search, and demands from its readers such a reverent faith, 
such a moral submission, as can be given to no other. Of 
course it is attacked, and has been since the canon was 
complete, by all the forces and all the arts of infidel minds: 
but it has strangely outlived them all, the names and the 
works of its determined and dexterous assailants having 
passed often from human remembrance, while the Bible 
lives on, young in its life as is the light of the morning, 
and moving forward to supremacy on the earth, as navies 
move upon and against resisting waters. 

In our time the patient, earnest and intrepid inquiry of 
Christian scholars is incessantly and widely engaged on this 
Book 9 ascertain more exactly than has been known the 
authorsnip and the age of its different parts, to see if dis- 
crepancies or errors occur in its great compass, and to set it 
forth in a clearer and a closer connection with the times in 
which its books were written, with the immediate occa- 
sions presented for narrative, legislation, prophecy, psalm. 
There is nothing in this modern endeavor which is not 
laudable, if the spirit behind it be sincere and reverent, 
earnestly inquisitive, yet unfettered by theory, and loyal to 
the truth of things. Christian scholarship is a product of 
the Bible—one of its signal and noble fruits. Christian 
scholarship has its absolute rights, which none can invade 
without damaging injustice. It has the same right to in- 
vestigate the Bible which the geologist has to pierce and 
explain the strata of the globe, or the astronomer to search 
out the stars with his lenses and calculations, and to set 
them in their mighty order. It may make mistakes the 
first time, and many times; and when it has made such, it 
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has only to confess them. It must not be too certain of so- 
called ‘‘results,” before they have been largely and pa- 
tiently tested. It ought never to go sneering through 
Christendom, with eyes unloving or disdainful toward those 
who at first are afraid of its processes, and unprepared to 
admit its conclusions. It is, perhaps, not wholly unapt to 
have a touch of arrogance in its tone, being sometimes less 
sensitive than even Paul was to the occasional use of that 
hard word, ‘“‘Fool.’”’ So it repels, sometimes sharply and 
far, those whom it ought to attract and instruct; and when 
one of its alleged discoveries turns out a mistake, as now 
and then happens, multitudes are ready to say, ‘‘So we ex- 
pected! The whole thing 1s wrong, dangerous in tendency, 
if not skeptical in spirit. Men’s faith is hazarded, without 
reason, and with infinite risk.”’ 

I emphatically dissent from any such view, holding that 
those who habitually and impartially investigate the Scrip- 
tures, in their literary history as well as in their contents, 
are absolutely at liberty to do so, are indeed under 
constant obligation to do so, and only hoping that they 
will not be contemptuous toward minds which move more 
slowly than their own, and will not cry, “‘ A star! a star!’ 
when all that is before them is a will-o’-the-wisp. 

That the Bible itself is to take no damage from these in- 
quiries, as it has taken none from infidel attacks, we most 
surely believe. That it is a Book, the one Book, for Man- 
kind, made, as God meant it to be made, for attracting and 
holding the attention of the world, and for making upon it 
the sublimest and most fruitful spiritual impression, we 
have no doubt whatever. It seems to us no plainer that the 
stars which guide the mariner over seas are higher than 
our roofs; no plainer that mountains were not reared, 
and cafions scooped, by human hands. The marvelous 
unity, the infinite variety, the matchless sublimity, the 
inimitable pathos, the power over souls, of this unique and 
incomparable Book; its holy law, against which fight men’s 
subtlest and most inveterate lusts; its attractiveness for 
all classes, for all centuries, in all lands; the magnificent 
ideals presented by it; the invisible but unwasting power 
which goes everywhere with it, to uplift society, to ennoble 
civilization, as well as to bless persons and households—all 
these things, and others, leave us no more in doubt as to 
whether the Bible came from God through man, or from 
man himself in his uncertain inquiring wit, than we are in 
doubt whether light was braided in human workshops, or 
the ocean was poured from a million tin-cups. The Bible 
silently, by its progress on the earth, defies the world to 
make another equal or superior to it. Till that has been 
done, and the schools and universities owing their origin 
and equipment to the Bible, have made another better 
adapted to poor and rich, to the savage and the savant, 
more admirable in morals, more luminous with transcen- 
dent doctrine, more vivid and various in the portraiture of 
character, more inspiring to highest spiritual feeling, and 
with a character supremer in charity and in purity than 
that of the Christ dominant in it—till this bas been 
achieved, we need not and we shall not worry before what- 
ever criticism of it, or whatever daring and vehement as- 
sault. Our watches may now and then run down, but the 
stars in their courses do not stop. The needles in our com- 
passes may tremble or be deflected, but the sovereign con- 
stellations hold their place. Our minds may sometimes be 
perplexed, but the Bible will stand, God’s Word for the 
World, till time is finished. It will continue to be found 
in the hands alike of childhood and of age. It will say to 
the most intent student, ‘‘ Search me and try me, with all 
thy might!” It will lift its bars of fiery warning across 
the path of the self-indulgent. It will stand open by the 
bedside of the dying, reflecting a glory from worlds unseen. 
It will show forth the Lord, to the multiplying peoples 

which must be always in peril and in pain until they find 
him. 

We may not subtract anything from it. It would be 
plucking the pen from the hand of Inspiration. We have 
neither desire nor need to add to it; since when God touches 
a subject for us he naturally exhausts it, and to supplement 
revelation with more or fewer of our conjectures would be 
like trying to build a lath-and-plaster annex to the sun, or 
trying to enhance the splendor of his beams by igniting 
beneath them fugitive fireworks. That this Word of the 
Infinite Mind and Heart is to be our guide and law forever, 
as it is our comfort and inspiration, we do not doubt. On 
its truth we rest, and in its security against destructive at- 
tacks we are as confident as that Godis not dead. 

And as our faith in the Gospel has remained, so I am 
sure I may gratefully say that our desire as a Church, and 
in almost the entire compass of the Church, to have its 
spirit for the life of our souls has been continuous and con- 
trolling. We live in times andin a land where political 
discussion is wide and intense, and is, by the nature of our 
institutions, as incessant in movement as are therise and 
refluence of tides. Commercial problems are also exacting; 
and the successful conduct of business, especially in large 
centers, involves astrain on brain and will which was prac- 
tically unknown in the days of ovr fathers. Economic and 
social questions, as well, are constantly pressing to the 
front, and enlisting an interest in their discussion which 
has perhaps been never surpassed by similar interest in any 
discussions since human minds held differing opinions. 
All the time, too, wealth is immensely increasing in civil- 
ized states; the splendor of life is becoming more signal, 
and is stimulating more keenly human ambition; pleas- 
ures multiply in abundance and variety; social engage- 
ments are more numerous and delightful; and the art 
which presents itself in sculpture, painting, architecture, 
music, engages, fascinates, exhilarates men and wemen 
too, with minds and spirits responsive to it, more widely 
and variously than ever in the simpler days when architec- 
ture on our shores was well-nigh a forgotten art; when 
paintings of the higher class were excessively rare; and 
when music had neither its great modern masters, its 
highly trained and admirable performers, nor even the 
instruments for its fittest expression. Literature, also, is 
in all our homes, in a variety, vivacity and constancy of 





appeal wholly unprecedented, ministering hourly to the 
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thirst for knowledge or for stimulating thought, to poetic 
fancy, to the nobler sentiments, to the imagination which 
loves to follow pictured characters, to the spirit of research 
which would set in right places the antique figures, and 
show the order and the relations of national or of cosmical 
events. 

All life, in a word, in a city like this, is more engaging 
and vivid, more eager and rapid, among the prosperous it 
is more brilliant, picturesque and attractive, than it was 
when the village preceded the city, than it was when my 
own pastorate began. All over the country the same thing 
is true; and the influence of it sweeps back upon us, invisi- 
bly but really, from what were mining camps, which are 
now great communities, from lake shores, river sides and 
reaches of prairie, on which our wealth is easily surpassed, on 
which what to us appears beautiful or grand in human work 
is coming rapidly to seem commonplace. The time is one in 
which secular achievements seem to threaten to wholly 
overbear the finer and deeper spiritual sensibilities, a re- 
sounding earth to make men forget the majestic stillness of 
the infinite spaces, brilliant saloons and fretted roofs to 
shut out heaven from the sight. 

It is much to say that in times like these, and in scenes 
so central and commanding as these, the fine and profound 
aspirations for character, and fora noble moral experience 
such as the Gospel presents and requires, are as vital and 
vigorous as they ever have been. Yet thisis precisely what 
I joyfully recognize, what I with glad assurance affirm. I 
have never known an equal period, preceding the five years 
which close to-day, in which the desire has been more com- 
mon, has been more intense, in this congregation, to arise 
to the almost mystical state of adoration, submission and 
fellowship with God, to which the Scriptures plainly point, 
of which examples appear in the centuries from the day of 
the Apostles to our own, and in which is freedom, gladness, 
courage, surpassing whatever the world can show. I have 
seen this spirit at the sacrament, in the ordinary services 
of the Lord’s Day worship, and in familiar conference with 
friends. I have seen it in those drawing near 
to death, themselves unconscious of the fact; and I 
have felt afterward that a luster celestial had been on 
their spirits, of which neither they nor I were at the time 
wholly aware. I have seen it in those in deepest sorrow, 
yet not so much submitting in the will to the Divine do- 
ing, as acquiescing with filial content in the Heavenly wis- 
dom contradicting their own. I-have seen it in those 
entering the Church, not so much to gain a clearer and 
surer hope of the great life beyond, as,to gain now and here 
a sweeter fellowship with God in Christ, a deeper sym- 
pathy with all the best on earth and above, a lovelier and 
more stedfast virtue, a new meetness of the spirit for 
saintly societies. The grace of God’s Spirit has not been so 
signally manifest among us as occasionally aforetime, in 
the use of the truth to awaken, startle and turn men to 
Christ, tho for these effects also it has not been unknown, 
or even unfrequent. But this grace has been shown, I had 
almost said, in a clearer tho a more tranquil exhibition, 

in the desires stirred and maintained for the courage 
of consecration, for the felicity of love, for the exult- 
ing gladness of an assured, prophetic hope. Among 
the more prosperous and the less so, alike I have met it; 
among youth, as well as among the mature; among those 
long connected with this congregation, and among those 
who have come to it but lately. It has toned my preaching, 
to an extent which you must, I think, have often 
observed. I have heard the accents of it in prayer. 
It has lifted as an undertone, or attended as a refrain, the 
plaintive or victorious hymns here rising on the air. More 
than anything else, it has come to me in the letters which 
an affectionate pastor often receives, and never too often, 
from those for whom his ministry is performed. A sweét 
seriousness has been given by it to the tone of our worship. 

The very house has taken to mea lovelier majesty from 
this aspiration rising within it from many hearts, and 
from the silent divine benedictions which have come in re- 
ply. If pillars and roofs were all of gold, they could not 
shine before my thought with as charming a luster as does 
the oak beneath and above, when I see the reality and feel 
the rewarding, uplifting impulse of this great aspiration. 
It is the fruit of the Gospel in us. It is the sure prediction 
of success in attaining whatever is noblest and best in the 
Christian life. It is the vital prophecy of Heaven. Thank 
God for it, im times like these and at a center where life 
every year grows elaborate and ornate! While this con- 
tinues, disasfer is not possible, progress is certain. The 
promise of the life which now is is in it, the promise of 
that which is tocome. The fields blooming in the verdure 
of spring are the answer to dews and rain and sunshine, 
and give the assurance of autumn fruits. The hearts 
tofiched by the light of the truth, and by grace more noise- 
less than the dew, approve the presence of God’s Spirit, 
have in them the predictions of noblest life, while earth 
continues our Christian home, and on, immortally, beyond 
vhe grave. 

Meanwhile, as well, our activities as a Church: in the va- 
rious works of Christian beneficence committed to us, have 
not been restricted. They could not well be with this su- 
preme impulse behind. I have had in my own hands, as 
you are aware, during four years past, a wider work, in 
some respects one more exacting, than ever before, which I 
have sought faithfully to perform to the limit of my 
strength; from which I have earnestly, tho unsuccess- 
fully, endeavored to gain recent release, but which has 
never been suffered, I know you will bear witness, to in- 
terfere in the least with my public or personal ministries 
here. It has brought me to immediate, almost an inces- 
sant correspondence with others, not only in our own land, 
but with many in foreign lands. At times, no doubt, it has 
added to burdens heavy enough before, and has made me 
eager to have it transferred to some one else; but my pres- 
ence in the pulpit has been as regular, my presence in your 
homes, when occasion called for it or affectionate impulse 
prompted, has been no more infrequent, because of this en- 
larged responsibility and augmented labor. God has given 
me physical vigor for al] which I have had to do; and while 





my relations to you are primary, and will never be suffer- 
ed to be contracted or interrupted by this or any outside 
work, I have yielded again to the urgency of others, press- 
ing me still to continue in it. While strength remains, one 
must use it always in His service from whom it comes, and 
to whom its service in the way he selects is always due. 

I think that the results in our church-work at home, 
while not as large as all of us could have wished, have been 
such as we may gratefully recount, recognizing in them the 
kind favor of God. In this, as in other congregations, in 
the changes of social custom which take families from the 
city early in the summer, and bring them back when 
autumn is waning, the year of church-work has been prac- 
tically reduced from twelve months to eight, and whatever 
our hands find to do has to be done witb greater rapidity, 
with greater intensity, than were formerly needed. Indeed, 
the long summer vacation sheds its influence, not always 
most wholesome, on the months which precede and the 
months which follow; and it is unquestionably harder than 
it was to hold the attention of congregations like this to 
the things which are supreme, to produce those effects 
which depend on incessant reiteration of the impacts and 
impulses that proceed from the Lord. All lines of impres- 
sion made in the winter are now traversed by others, not 
always friendly or accordant, in the season which follows. 
The course is not long enough to secure due momentum to 
spiritual forces. Asa bird that wandereth from her nest, 
so are we all in the summer-time. The pleasures at a dis- 
tance do not always emphasize the duties at home. There 
are difficulties here which we have to encounter; there are 
dangers here which the future will have to meet. But in 
spite of this we have had our successes, not altogether un- 
worthy our thought. 

One hundred and fifty-six have been received to the 
communion of the Church within the five years, on confes- 
sion of their faith; coming principally from our own house- 
holds, and especially from the younger among us, and com- 
ing with tender affection and joy to their first celebration 
of the Sacrament of the Supper. Fifty-three have been 
received in the same time on letters of commendation from 
other churches. The same number, fifty-three, are known 
by me to have died, among them some of the earliest, most 
fervent and eminent members of the Church; and seventy- 
one have been dismissed, to take their places in other 
churches, nearer to which their residence had been fixed. The 
Sunday-school of the Church has been steadily maintained, 
and vigorously administered; and while the children in not 
a few of our own families now live too far from it to be 
regular attendants on its sessions, others have come from 
nearer households, not unfrequently from households of 
other communions, and are as punctual and earnest in at- 
tendance as they are also welcome. The Mission Chapel, 
with its school and Bible-classes, its special classes and its 
preaching services, has never been more prosperous or 
useful than in these years. The Sunday-school there num- 
bers nearly one thousand; the prayer-meetings are largely 
and affectionately attended, and the new pastor, the Rev. 
E. H. Byington, who has taken the place of the Rev. Mr. 
Clark—the latter becoming pastor of the Lee Avenue 
Church—has not only been most cordially greeted by all, 
but has a congregation on Sunday evenings of several hun- 
dreds. That work in the Chapel, it will be remembered, is 
the same with the work of the Church in this building, 
sustained from the same treasury, carried on personally 
and gladly by ourselves. Every pewholder in this congre- 
gation is annually contributing his proportion to this re- 
warding. Mission-service. It makes no more appeal than 
does our own Sunday-school for individual pecuniary help. 
It is as vitally and organically a part of this Church as the 
arm or limb is a part of the body. It simply does, faithfully 
and efficiently, the work of the Church in a part of the city 
to which this house, with the congregation meeting in it, 
cannot be removed. Its successes are ours; and if it had 
any troubles, which never come to it, they would in like 
manner be our own. My own heart has been in this work, 
largely and constantly, from the outset. It is the best of 
training schools fer those who teach in it, as well as for 
those who receive their instruction; and I never pass its 
beautiful building, so ample and lovely, or sit for a time 
in any of its assemblies, without afresh joy in its exist- 
ence, and in its quiet but fruitful work. 

Still other members of the Church are working, too, with 
enthusiasm and success, in other efforts for Christian in- 
struction, or for social reform; in the Midnight Mission, 
which owes its origin to a lady of this Church, and in Italian 
and German schools. Their works praise them in the 
gates, and we have seen, in our conference room, the effects 
of their earnest Christian labor. 

The recorded contributions of the Church, in money, to 
general Christian work, in the last five years, have been 
not less than ‘$100,000, the record for this year being not 
quite complete. Nearly $22,000 of this amount has been 
given to the work of Foreign Missions, as carried on by the 
American Board. To the aggregate should be added $190,000, 
known to me as having been given by individuals here, or 
left by their legacies, for uses of learning, charity, and the 
furtherance of the Gospel, during the same interval of 

. time. The entire amount has been at least $290,000. So far 
as public contributions are concerned, it might, perhaps, 
have been still larger if appeals from the pulpit had been 
more frequent and more intense. But we like our own 
methods for securing such aid better than any more spas- 
modic, involving oft-repeated and vehement appeals; and 
the result has been one before which we need feel no keen 
sense of shame. 

Our relations with churches of all orders in the city have 
been happy and harmonious; with those nearest to us, of 
the Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed communions, they 
have been, as you know, exceptionally close, fujl of glad- 
ness and of animating impulse. Joining with these church- 
es in the common observance of the first week in each year 
as a Week of Prayer, united services have also been main- 
tained in each following week, on Wednesday evening, 
from that time onward until and including the week before 
Easter, The service has been held in our lecture room, as 


being more central and ample than others, and has been 
conducted in turn by the pastors of the churches. On the 
Thursday evening of the Passion Week, before the days 
which recall, as anniversaries, the Crucifixion of the Lore 
and his Resurrection, the churches have met at a united 
Communion service, and their hearts have flowed together 
as, with Scripture, song and prayer, they have come to the 
sacred memorials of Christ in his body and blood, ordained 
by him as witnessing emblems of his person and his death. 
No other scenes witnessed in the Church have been to us 
more memorable or delightful; they have been, as well, full 
of significance as to the true unity of the Church. 

Men have talked of this unity—even men in high sta- 
tion—as being possible only on condition of the acceptance 
by all ministers and churches of a theory of episcopal pre- 
rogative, through an alleged A post »lical succession; a theory 
utterly contradicted and repelled by eminent teachers of 
the Episcopal communion itself, not affirmed in Scripture, 
irreconcilable with the facts of history, and condemned, 
beyond possible vindication, by the fruits of it as shown in 
the Roman Catholic Church before the Reformation, as 
well as, on the other hand, by the subsequent fruits of that 
preaching of the Gospel in other lands and in our own, 
which has thrust this theory disdainfully aside. To insist 
on such a notion as this as a condition of church union, is 
of the very essence of schism. It asks those who occupy 
certainly nine-tenths of the Protestant pulpits of this coun- 
try to repudiate their own ministry, which the Lord has 
blest; to cast dishonor on the convictions and the work cf 
their ancestors; and to take for the Word which is their 
guide the discredited traditions of men. If we are to wait 
for church unity till this theory is accepted by those who 
read history and know the New Testament, and till earnesi 
men, moved by the Spirit, called by the churches, and con- 
seious of a message and a mission from Christ, consent uni- 
versally to be re-ordained by those claiming above others 
the title of bishops, we shall wait till brooks have ceased to 
run and the mobile waves have turned to rock-layers. 
Few propositions ever advanced have had less to commend 
them; and few have not a more reasonable outlook toward 
success. The call of Christ, through his living and earnest 
churches, accepted by our hearts, authenticates our minis- 
try. Its results are its witnesses. We find nowhere else a 
truer faith or a nobler spirit than are animated by it. We 
have no interest in any attempt to confirm its legitimacy 
by hanging it trom a painted hook on the wall of the cen- 
tury which followed the Apostles. 

But such is not that unity in the Church which is surely 
tocome. It is to come generally, as it has come already 
among the churches proximate to us and including our 
own: by the free and cordial allowance to each of its pecu- 
liar forms of order; by the acceptance in each of the system 
of truth declared in the Scripture and majestically set 
forth in the most ancient creeds; by the recognition of com- 
mon faith and a common purpose in communions passing 
under different names; and by the fraternal and affection 
ate sympathy in which they frankly interchange thought 
and undertake their several labors for the one divine Head. 
We have had this unity here exemplified. Light is in it, 
power and peace, with holy joy and common progress; and 
when such unity, vital, spiritual, has extended throughout 

-the churches of Christ, uniformity will seem, as it really is, 
a thing unimportant, undesirable even; but the true one- 
ness of God’s Church will be shown, as of an army march- 
ing, with varieties of uniform and many banners, toward 
one supreme end; of a community dwelling at large, in 
different houses, differently built and variously equipped, 
but knit together in mutual sympathies, with a common 
life, in common respect for the minds which instruct, the 
spirit which inspires, the laws which protect and govern 
each. When that time comes, the unity will have come 
for which Christ prayed—a unity like that between Him- 
self on earth and the Father in Heaven; a unity not of cir- 
cumstances, surely, and not of appearance, but of spirit 
and life; a unity as of the sky itself, with separate stars, of 
various sizes and various hues, but in one divine order: 
‘*many mansions,”’ but one “‘ Father’s house.’’ For such a 
unity we may well earnestly pray, and in public and pri- 
vate faithfully labor. Of such a unity we cannot but re- 
joice to have had an experience. Anything else which calls 
itself ‘‘ unity” is mechanical, superficial; the unity ofa 
sign-post, not of a tree; at best of an artificial house which 
man has builded and which he must constantly reconstruct, 
not of a landscape which God has spread out with various 
features, amid interflowing and modulated lines. It is a 
peor and secular ambition which looks for any other unity 
than that which I have sketched, and which we have seen, 
in the living, instructed and ever-extending Church of God. 

So, my dear friends, beloved in the Lord and greatly hon- 
ored, I have set before you rapidly and imperfectly, yet as 
fully as I could in the limits of this sermon, the more signifi- 
cant and prominent facts in our happy church history for 
the last five years. I have spoken temperately, I think you 
will say I have spoken truly, of that which the Lord has 
permitted us to do and also to become. The ideal is not 
often realized on earth; certainly not in changing assem- 
blies, or even in carefully organized bodies. .We may not 
claim, certainly, that it has been fully realized with us—the 
lovely and the noble ideal of a true Church of Christ; but 
some approximation to it we have made, and other times 
are still to come, in which we or others shall approach it, I 
trust, far morenearly. With gratitude we review the past 
and standing here we again face the future, I am sure that 
I may say for all of us, that we face it with gladness and 
with hope. 

That among ourselves is an absolute harmony of feeling 
and purpose for the welfare of the Church, goes without 
saying. It has been so long, and will be so, undoubtedly, 
to the end. There would be nothing exceptional in this, or 
any way remarkable, except for the fact that we have come 
together from so many regions, from such different and 
contrasted lines of ancestry, and from previous associations 
with so many communions. That diverse elements should 
combine so éasily and so intimately here, as different colors 





are interfused in the solar beam, is a joy to us, and an evi- 
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dent token of the Divine grace. The sense of happy Chris- 
tian fellowship among those united in the Church, while 
meeting severally the toils, trials and vicissitudes of life, 
has been steadily ripening, and was never more general or 
more earnest among us than it is at this hour. An enthu- 
siasm for the Church, as a beloved Household of the Faith, 
and as having been accepted and favored of God these 
many years, isa strong and living force among us. It is 
coming more and more to be felt and expressed by the 
younger, as those who were here earlier in our history are 
successively called to go hence or to go higher. Memorial 
windows are beginning to come in, recording names dear to 
all who remember the loveliness and the strength, the gen- 
tle wisdom and the generous temper of large liberality, 
which in other years gave luster and power to the Church. 
Others, I am sure, will follow; and the names which these 
bear will be only representative of the many who have lived 
and labored for the Church, and who, we are certain, re- 
member it still. 

While forms of worship more variously and brilliantly 
ornamental than ours, with greater varieties of music and 
dress, and a more elaborate scenic array, attract some 
minds as being pictorially pleasing and suggestive, and 
naturally harmonious with an increasing luxury of life, 
our serious and social, if less artificial and decorative ser- 
vices, meet more completely our own wants. They satisfy 
our desires, gratify our taste, give movement, variety and 
dignity to our worship, and are dearer to us with every 
year. No more reverent assembly is anywhere gathered 
than that which here is wont to worship; and the rhythm 
and melody of the whole serviceis like that of the build- 
ing amid whose harmonious majesty and grace it joyfully 
goes on. 

We have had many joys here, in the circle of these asso- 
ciated households. I trust, and am sure, that they have 
made us more grateful to God. The marriage-feasts, so 
frequent among us, have lifted our hearts, I, gladly hope, 
nearer the thought of the heavenly Supper. The birth of 
babes in many households has reminded us afresh of His 
divine tenderness who was himself a babe in Bethlehem, 
and who afterward took the children in his arms, and hal- 
lowed them with supreme benediction. To many of us, 
certainly, the prosperities of life have come as a token of the 
infinite kindness, and have moved us to work, with ampler 
instruments and a higher consecration, for him who sends 
them. Wehave had many sorrows, some of them almost 
breaking the hearts on which they fell with smiting shock; 
but from them we have many of us learned a fuller filial 
submission, a new faith in Him whom as yet we do not see, 
a clearer expectation of that great future in which what is 
most mysterious here shall be explained to illuminated 
eyes. I know that there are those present who have found 
in such sorrows the very life of their souls, and who have 
been led by the ministry of grief, as by no possible human 
teaching, to Him who alone gives comfort in anguish, and 
who is forever in Himself the Resurrection and the Life. 
The rebound from grief to faith and hope, always beauti- 
ful, has not been uncommon in our circles. 

We have followed many to the grave, some of them so 
dear that our hearts seemed almost buried with them. 
Father, Mother, Sister, Brother, Husband, Wife, the trust- 
ed Friend, the beloved, or, perhaps, the only Child—how 
our hearts go back to them! to the infant baptized beside the 
coffin; to the youth in all the bloom of promise; to the 
lovely and the seemingly strong, the desire and joy of 
many hearts, whom we shall not see till death unlocks for 
us as for them the doors of Life. Terrific and sudden swirls 
of death have more than once broken, with a rush as of 
tropical storms, upon these homes of happy peace; as when, 
last spring, six adult members of the Church were borne 
from the eyes of those who loved them in fifteen days; or 
as when, three years ago last spring, I walked for weeks in 
the Valley of the Shadow, facing an uninterrupted series of 
deaths and graves. Men eminent in the city, and honored by 
us, have lately passed on, as Dr. Spear and Dr. Van Dyke in 
this present year, both passing suddenly, the last as in 
a moment of translation. Ido not think that any one who 
has not felt it can fully understand how the heart of a pas- 
tor, loving his people, and often loving with a peculiar per- 
sonal affection those whom he is called to succor or to bury, 
is burdened ani oppressed by such events. Griefs strike 
with ceaseless impact, till even the elasticity of the temper 


seems beaten out. But to hold up others one must first of: 


all, by God’s assistance, hold up his own spirit, in assur- 
ance of faith and in happy expectancy; and I think it is 
true that on you, as on myself, the final effect of that which 
any of us have suffered has not been to overwhelm our 
hearts in fear and gloom, but to make us more mindful of 
the briefness of life, with the uncertain continuance of its 
joys, more grateful for the Gospel which brings the after- 
world to view, and more expectant of the great immortali- 
ty where parted friends shall meet again. Ah, what wel- 
comes there shall be! What rush of hallelujahs, which 
angels themselves may pause to hear, but cannot repeat! 
What joy, which even celestial harps cannot contain and 
cannot utter! 

The Spirit of God has surely been with us amid such 
scenes as I have outlined, as he has been with us in silent 
might, if not with as signal revelation to consciousness, 
in all our worship, in all our work. He will be with us, I 
cannot doubt, while fields of labor widen around us, at 
home and abroad, and while we follow, in service and in 
praise, the lengthening procession to the Temple above. 
Science tells us that out of vibrations, not otherwise pal- 
pable, come light and heat and electricity; and out of vibra- 
tions stirred in our hearts by this Divine touch come holiest 
aspirations, noblest visions, devoutest affections, an invin- 
cible purpose, a supreme and conquering hope! 

So then, dear friends, as pastor and people, we again front 
the future, with happy memories, happy hopes, with hu- 
mility but with gratitude, and with glad expectation. 
What that future may have in it for us asa people, or for 
any among us, we cannot know till time unfolds it. Our 
happy association with each other will continue, while you 
desire, and while God wills. I had no thought, in my earlier 





years, of going beyond this special point of personal or of 
pastoral life, if God should even permit me to reach it. 
It seemed then so far in the future as to be almost beyond 
attainment. I thought of nothing whatever beyond it, 
except, perhaps, leisure and cheerful retrospection. But your 
expressed and unanimous wish, so far as I have been able to 
reach it, still bids me forward; and I obey. I am conscious 
of no want of capacity for work, no failure of vigor to per- 
form it, and certainly of no weariness init. I have many 
subjects still in advance, on which I eagerly wish to 
preach. The Bible is inexhaustible. Phases of character, 
to which the truth makes its appeal, are as various as flower 
tints, and well-nigh as changeful as moving clouds. I have 
not been able to keep pace, for years, with the series of sub- 
jects pressing upon me. Iam further behind to-day than 
before; and even the “ basket of summer-fruit,” of texts and 
themes, which I lately brought home, bids fair to last quite 
unexhausted till another summer shall round the year. I 
am bound to you by as affectionate ties as ever united the 
answering hearts of congregation and minister. Some of 
you have been always my friends, honored and beloved, 
counselors and associates, since first as a stripling I stood 
in this pulpit. Many of you I have baptized, and have 
afterward received, with inexpressible gladness, to the full 
communion with the Church and its Lord. Others I have 
welcomed from other congregations, near or remote, and 
have done whatever in me lay to lead you to the Master, or 
to build you up to completeness in faith toward him. I am 
bound to the older in bonds which only the grave can sever. 
I am bound to the younger, especially to those who have 
freely opened their hearts to me, whom i have guided and 
led to Christ, with a sincerity and depth of affection for 
which I know no adequate words. We are bound together; 
by the holiest memories and by sublime expectations, by 
baptisms and by bridals, by sacraments and by graves. I 
have seen the faces of some of you in anguish; I have seen 
them again lighted from on high with gleams from the 
celestial walls, and a glow from the rainbow round the 
throne. I have heard your voices trenibling in grief or 
choked with sobs; I have heard them again rising in strains 
of exulting hymns, or confessing with joy the ancient faith 
of apostles and martyrs. I cannot be parted in spirit from 
you till earthly scenes 2nd earthly fellowships for me are 
ended. And there are those here whom I long with intens- 
est eagerness to lead hereafter to the joyful confession of 
Him in whom I surely believe they trust, and to whom the 
world bears mighty wituess, but to acknowledge whom on 
earth gives title to his promise that we by him shall be 
confessed before the Father and his angels. I cannot leave 
you, my beloved, of my volition, until this joy has been 
fulfilled. 

So here I continue, in the church which is so dear, in this 
pulpit which has been for so many years my happy home, 
till God, through you, or against your desire, shall part me 
from you; knowing only, as to the Church, and the world 
around it, that millenium is nearer than it was, and that 
dawning rays and pencils of light on many sides, portend 
His coming who, as the sovereign’ Sun of Righteousness, 
shall illumine and purify all the earth; knowing only, as 
for ourselves, that strength and cheer, and uplift of hope, 
are always for us in the Lord, and that the realms of im- 
mortal life are nearer daily, if we are Christ’s, while in the 
rest and rejoicing there, the vision and song, and the holy 
society, will be a reward, abundant and eternal, for aii that 
we have done on earth in his great service. I look to see 
again our beloved, and to walk with them in the gardens 
of God. I look to see you, dear friends in Christ, and to 
talk with you of our present experience, and of the tender 
and mighty themes on which we have here so often con- 
ferred. We may leave all that which is to come in his wise 
and kind and loving hand, who always doeth all things 
well. And, meanwhile, the prayer which I have to offer, 
for you, and for each one among you, and which I offer with 
all my soul, is only the prayer of that old but ever new 
benediction which rushed, as a leap of heavenly springs, 
from the heart of him who wrote this great Epistle to the 
Hebrews: ‘‘ Now the God of peace, that brought again 
from the dead our Lord Jesus, the great Shepherd of the 
sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, make 
you perfect in every good work to do his will, working in 
you that which is well pleasing in his sight, through Jesus 
Christ; to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 

In this vast blessing may we all share! In that final as- 
cription, with soul and voice, may we all join! And unto 
God be all the praise! AMEN. 


Diblical Research. 


A GERMAN CONSERVATIVE. 


THE most conservative and confessional Protestant pro- 
fessor of dogmatics in all the twenty universities of Ger- 
many is Dr. Aug. Wilhelm Dieckhoff, of Rostock, just as 
his former colleague, the late Professor Bachmann for 
nearly a whole generation was the only Old Testament 
university man in all the Fatherland who still adhered to 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. Within the 
last weeks Professor Dieckhoff has published a small volume 
on the Inspiration and Inerrancy of Scriptures (“‘ Die In- 
spiration und Irrthums losigkeit der Heiligen Schrift’), 
which probably reflects better than any other work issued 
the attitude of intensely conservative men who yet recog- 
nize the facts and data emphasized by the modern critical 
school, and who are willing, too, to modify their traditional 
views accordingly. Dieckhoff’s leading theses are, that that 
theory of inspiration which demands absolute inerrancy in 
each and every detail, even in the circumstantials of 
Scriptures, cannot stand the test of facts, and the best in- 
terests of biblical science demand that it be dropped; 
further that this theory is indeed the teaching of the dog- 
maticians of the seventeenth century, but is not the his- 
toric teaching of ‘‘the Church’’; é.¢., was not taught by 
Augustine, Luther and other representative minds in the 
earlier Church; but that, while these did pot ex professo 











acknowledge the existence of any actual errors, 
their conception of the origin and character of 
the biblical writings was such, that the necessity of ab- 
solute inerrancy is excluded; and, thirdly, that the adop- 
tion of a theory of inspiration not demanding such abso- 
lute inerrancy in no way or manner interferes with the 
Scriptures as the absolutely reliable basis for Christian 
doctrine and life. It is on this, the practical punctum 
saliens of this burning question, that Dieckhoff writes 
words that can claim the closest attention on the part of 
earnest and critical students of the Word. His method of 
reconciling what, at first glance, are two contradictories, 
is given chiefly in the following, which we translate: 


But, it is asked, is not the divine certainty of the Scriptures un- 
dermined if, owing to the human factor, there are errors of an y 
kind in the Scriptures, even in the minutest details? It is just 
this that the defenders of the absolute inspiration theory advance 
as their chief argument. Where, we are asked, are the dividing 
lines between the human and unreliable, and erroneous (Felsame)? 
Is not the decision in this matter as also in reference to what is 
divine and truth left entirely to the subjective judgment, and 
has faith not lost the objective ground of certainty in the truth 
of Scriptures? If this were really the case, then, it must be une- 
quivocally confessed, the denial of the old absolute inspiration 
theory of the Scriptures would be irreconcilable with faith and 
the surety of itsfoundation. But is it really the case? 

In the first place, as far as concerns the trustworthy character 
of the sacred writers, it must be said that their reliability is not 
damaged by the fact that in their writings there are found un- 
certainties and also errors as a consequence of the human factor 
In the department of secular history, the data given by the 
sources of information do not lose their reliable character becaus 
they, in certain points, do not agree with one another but bring 
contradictory reports. It is self evident that such things find 
their way also into the untrustworthy reports and traditions. 
Such uncertainties’ are the natural outcome of human remem- 
brance and tradition. Notwithstanding this such reports confirm 
one another in that which they report alike, and they may also 
complement each other. Care must only be taken to determine 
aright on the basis of such reports to what extent the actual 
course of events and its bearings can be settled, and in how far 
the one or the other point must be regarded as unsettled. The 
same is true of the Scriptures. In them, too, uncertainties of the 
kind mentioned can prove nothing against their reliable and 
trustworthy character. 

Already in the ancient Church it was said of the Gospels that 
their divergencies demonstrate the independence of the author- 
ship of their writers, and that thereby their trustworthy charac- 
ter was all the more established; while, on the other hand, if 
there had been an absolute agreement even in the unessential 
minor details, the suspicion could have been aroused that such an 
absolute agreement was caused by a forced and unhistorical 
(tendenziéec) redaction. 

And then it is certain that, notwithstanding the uncertainties, 
of which the Scriptures are not free, in no way the objective cer- 
tainty of that which is to be established by the Scriptures is 
undermined. As has already been stated, it is possible, on the 
basis of reliable historical sources, and notwithstanding their 
uncertainties and errors, to determine the actual facts in the 
case to a certain degree. The same is true of the Scriptures. If 
we take out of the Gospels what they settle by their agreement 
with each other, then we have here, to a much greater degree than 
this is the case in profane history and its sources, an exclusion 
of all doubts as to the truth of what the sacred Scriptures contain 
and maintain. For that faith, which has grasped the inspired 
word of God in the Scriptures, is also sure, that through the 
inspiration, which does not exclude the possibility that the truly 
human character of the Scriptures should also bring with it its 
uncertainties and faults (Felsame),the testimonyof the Gospel truth 
and its teachings is vastly exalted above the reliability and cer- 
tainties of human reports into a divine certainty and clearness, 
as it is also established on the basis of the inspiration that that 

which is announced is given with a sufficiency for the faith for 
all times. Not the subjective judgment of the believers is to ex- 
tract the truth out of Holy Writ, but through themselves, 
through that which they contain, the Scriptures establish the 
truth for faith. That the uncertainties naturally adhering to 
what is human have not been entirely removed by inspiration, 
does not prevent the fixed establishment of that which is to be 
established for faith; so little, indeed, that in reality it is rather 
advanced thereby. As has been emphasized by the ancient 
Church, an outward treatment of the Scriptures, as also a false 
emphasis of details, are thereby averted. If, for instance, the 
accounts of our Lord’s temptation, in the order of the three 
temptations, do not agree, we must conclude from this that the 
order of the temptations is not a matter of importance for the 
faith of the believer. For if this were not the case, then God 
would have, through inspiration, prevented the existence of such 
an uncertainty. 

For the saving purposes (Heilazweck) of the Word of God it is 
enough that what is given in it to faith and is established for 
faith, is free from human uncertainties and errors. That such is 
the case is fixed and settled for that faith which sees in the Sacred 
Scriptures, the Word of God, given through the Prop and 
Apostles, because the Scriptures are inspired. It is, theretore, 
impossible, d priori and outwardly, to draw the line absolutely and 
definitely between that which is essential and that which is not; 
between the divine and certain, and the human‘and uncertain. 
But there is no need of this. The Sacred Scriptures are an open 
book only when faith interprets their revealed contents according 
to the analogy of faith. If this is done, and the Scriptures are 
used in the right manner, then men will nowhere find the human 
and uncertain but only the divine and certain. The line of de- 
marcation between the divine and certain, and the human and un- 
certain, need not then be regarded (Kann man dann auf sich 
beruhen lassen). This must be done since the believing under- 
standing of the Scriptures which have been given to the Church 
for all times, and the complete utilization of their revealed con- 
tents has for faith and the Church at no time been complete ana 
finished; but it must always be remembered, that for faith and 
for the life of the Church in their process of development until the 
end, many things can yet become important which in this their sig- 
nificance are not yet clear to the eye of faith. In the correct use of 


the Scriptures for Christian faith in accordance with the principle 
of the analogy of faith, the human and uncertain, which still ad- 
heres to them, notwithstanding their inspiration, and the ques- 
— that cluster around this fact, do not come into consideration. 
uestiors are considered by the theologians and the Church 
a y when they are called upon to defend the Scriptures as the 
absolutely reliable Word of God over against unbelief or false be- 
lief. Then it is the province of positive criticism, standing firm in 
the faith of the Holy Scriptures, to prove grpundions all extreme 
( ‘enden) claims in reference to the human A po teemere 
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Che Sunday- School, 
LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 29TH. 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE.—Joun xrx, 
1-16. 


Notes.—* Pilate.”—The Roman governor 
of Judea, as Herod was of Galilee.- 
* Scourged him.”’—This was not done under 
Jewish but Roman infliction, and so was 
not confined to forty stripes. It was done 
with a whip made of leather thongs, each 
loaded at the end with a leaden weight. 
Pilate’s purpose in scourging Jesus, who 
had not been condemned by him, was to sat- 
isfy the Jews, and then release Jesus. 
“Crown of thorns.”—This crown, with the 
purple garment, was in derision of his 
claims to being a king. ** Pilate went 
out again.’’—After the noise of the scourg- 
ing, to see if he could not now release Jesus, 
as much as to say, “ You see his pitiable 
plight; are you not satisfied? * Take 
him youxselves and crucify him.’—He 
knew they could not, and it was the last 
honest impulse of his soul refusing-to do 
the injustice.— -*We have a law,.”— 
Against blasphemy.— ** He was the more 
afraid,”’—Partly superstition, perhaps. It 
was the duty of the Roman governor to exe- 
cute the Jewish law, just as now in India 
the English rulers have to execute Hindu 
or Mohammedan law for their subjects. 

—‘* Whence art thou?—Of what father? 
He was used to hearing of the sons of gods, 
and he did not know but Jesus, with his 
miraculous power, might be one of them. 
‘Hath greater sin.’—The Jews who 
delivered him up have greater sin than Pi- 
late.--——‘ Speaketh against Cesar,”’—This 
charge succeeded with Pilate. He feared 
being charged before a suspicious emperor 
with disloyalty.————"‘ The Pavement.”’"—A 
mosaic floor, on an elevated place, which is 
the meaning of Gabbatha.———“‘ The Prep- 
aration.”’—Friday. ~* The sixth hour.” 
—Twelve o'clock. 

Instruction.—We have in this lesson three 
separates characters. the uncom - 
plaining, innocent victim; the rulers of the 
Jews, the implacable accusers, satisfied only 
with Jesus’ death; and Pilate, the well- 
meaning but weak-willed Roman governor. 

What surprises one about Jesus is that he 
made no effort to escape. That surprised 
Pilate. He did not even answer Pilate’s 
question when the governor wished to learn 
what was the truth about the charge of 
blasphemy. He only excused Pilate because 
his sin was less than that of the Jews. 

Jesus had a reason for not wishing to es- 
cape. This was the hour for which he had 
come. His example is no reason why men 
now falsely accused should not defend them- 
selves. 

The sin of 
count for; 












































































































































































Jesus, 


the rulers seems hard to ac- 
but their hostility and malignity 
are explained by their clear perception that 
Jesus was preaching a doctrine which over- 
threw all ritual service and all their im- 
portance as expounders of a rituallaw. We 
are not to suppose that they were not hon- 
est in believing he was dangerous to the 
Jewish ideals. So he was. They believed 
him the enemy of Moses and his Law. So 
he was to the letter of the Law, but the 
time had come to magnify its spirit. 

The great error of the Jews consisted in 
not knowing that the heart, the spirit, the 
intention is everything. is a spirit, 
and to be worshiped in spirit, not in forms. 
A good heart ought to have 
good heart in Jesus. 
did not appreciate 
Jesus’ unselfishness. 


God 


recognized the 
They were selfish and 
the supreme worth of 

To them his going 
about doing good could not atone for his 
theological looseness. 

This lesson brings out in the clearest light 
the weakness of Pilate’s character. Jesus 
says distinctly that he was not as bad as the 
Jewish yule rsi but he was bad, inasmuch as 
he was weak anid cowardly. He did not plan 
evil, but he did it when it was planned for 
him, and he was threatened if he did not 
do it. 

Cowardice is not only a weakness, like 
it isasin. A man has no 
right to be afraid for his life or his reputa- 
tion. All that is selfishness. Suppose that 
Pilate had been charged with disloyalty; 
he might have had the comfort of knowing 
that it was not true. 
killed on‘a false charge of disloyalty to 
Cesar; it would have been unjust and he 
would have had the consciousness of in- 
nocence. The consciousness of innocence is 
the chief thing; being killed is not a serious 
matter. 

Here we have the example of an unjust 
judge, one who does not dispense justice 
equitably, but for his own advantage. He 
killed a man he knew to be innocent solely 
to save himself annoyance and danger. It 
was the same kind of guilt as Judas’s who 
took money for Christ’s life. 


feeble muscles; 





Suppose he had been- 











Trying to do right, as Pilate did, is of no 
great account; it is doing right that suc- 
ceeds. Pilate ought instantly, when he dis- 
covered Christ to be innocent, to have 
driven the accusers away and released Jesus 
and allowed no more words. Never parley 
with temptation. 

Let boys be taught the wickedness of 
cruelty. Boys are apt to be cruel, and to 
amuse themselves with the sufferings of 
others, just as those soldiers did with 
scourging and mocking Jesus. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

ASHWORTH, J. W., New York, N. Y. 
Putnam, Conn. 

BARRETT, L. O., 
Mass. 

BULLOCK, W. W., 
Allentown, N. J. 

CHURCHILL, H., Rochester, called to Ashland 
Center, Mich. 

COKER, M. G., W Lt imantic, ¢ ‘onn., accepts call 
to Ne wburgh, N. Y. 

EMMONS, A. H., 
Pigeon, Mich. 

FOWLER, F. K., 
Olean, N. Y. 

FENNELL, W. G., Middletown, accepts call to 
Meriden, Conn. 

JONES, JAMES, Bristow, Penn., resigns. 

LONG, Joszepn M., Canton, accepts call to East 
Ww inthrop, Me. 

MILLINGTON, E. J. O., Warrensburg, N. 
cepts call to Hamburgh, N. J. 

PACKARD, 8. E., Warren, accepts call to Rock- 
and, Me. 

PEARCE, R., Edinboro, accepts call to Kane, 
Penn. 

RUSSELL, J. S., Shanomet, accepts call to Hope 
Valley, R. ig 

STETSON A., Suncook, N. 
North x. srwick, Me. 

STONE, W. R., Georgetown, accepts call to Les- 
tershire . N.Y. 

THOMAS, W.N., Pennacook, N. 
New London, Conn. 

VOORHIES, inst. November 15th, 

TAYLOR, E. O., Billerica, Mass., 

TUFTS, GrorGe E., 





called to 


Lowell, called to Milford, 


Lambertville, called to 


Milton, Penn., called to White 


Manistique, accepts call to 


Y.,ac- 


H., called to 





H., called to 


Albion, Mich. 
resigns. 
Brunswick, Me., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BABB, Tromas E., Chelsea, Mass., resigns. 

BAILEY, Amos J. Ogden, Utah, resigns. 

BAILEY, NE.Lson M., Beechwood, accepts call to 
Rochester, Mass. 

BASKERVILLE, Mark, formerly of Aurora, 
Neb., called to Sprague, Wis. 

BELSEY, Gequer W., Dayton, O., resigns. 

BLOMF iE LD, FRANK, Highland Station, Mich., 
resigns. 

BRAY, Witt1Am_L., Kenosha, Wis., called to 
become gene on State missionary, and also to 
Atlantic ch., Paul, Minn. 

BRODIE, jb M., Cincinnati, O., 
call to Manistee, Mich. 

BUSH, FrRepER«c W., Leslie, accepts call to Ban- 


accepts 


croft, Mich. 
CARLISLE, C. B.. Escondido, Cal., resigus. 
CHAPIN, ROSWELL, Lodi, called to Litchfield 


and Belden, O. 


CONNER, James R., Coolville, accepts call to 
Dover, O. 
DARL ING, GEORGE, Oconomowoc, Wis., re- 


signs 

DAV IDSON, Joun N., Stoughton, Wis., resigns. 

DICKINSON, WILi1AM G,, Webster, 38. D., to 
become home missionary supt. for the State. 


EDp.. ZACKARY, D.D., died in Detroit, Mich., 
Nov., 15th, aged 7 76. 

GRANNIS, GeorGeE H., Third ch., St. Louis, 
Mo., resigns. 


HACK, RO. T., Belfast, called to Bangor, Me. 
HANNAH, W. J., accepts call to Chippewa Lake, 
Rodney and Mecosta, Mich. 
HELMS, ReuBen E., Wauponsie, Il., 
HENDERSON, THOMAS I -» Pendleton, Ore., 


signs. 
HIivc.uwcOCK, Apert W., Yale Divinity 
School, called to Ne »wbury port, Mass. 
HODGES, Jonn E., Eldon, Ia., resigns. 
HOLCOMB, Horace r= Hammond, 
cepts ¢ all to Cambrid 
HUTCHINS, WILLIAM 
signs. 
LAWSON, FRANcts, Moville, Ia., resigns. 
MARSLAND, Jonn, Candor, N. Y., accepts call 
to First Pres. ch., Susquehanna, Penn. 
MILLS, HARLOW & Huron, 8S. D., accepts call 
to Union City, Mich. 
PARSONS, HENRY W.. 


signs. 
RICHARDSON, 
Lincoln, Mass. 
RICHARDSON, soum ry Southampton, Mass., 
called to Rindge, N 
ROBBINS, Anson H., 
SEAVER, Cn ARLES i. 
Mie h., resigns. 
SHEA FF Rosert L., Phippsburg, Me., resigns. 
SEELEY, Nicuo.was J., Avon, Conn., resigns. 
SMITH, EpwaArp G., Saugus, Mass., resigns. 
THOMAS, Caarues N., Brownton, Stewart and 
Preston Lake, Minn. -, resigns. 
TRIFFIT, James M., New London, O., resigns. 
UFFORD, WALTER 8., Dore hester, Mass., called 
to Trinity ch., New York City 
VILLIERS, J.C — 2 Es, W akefield, accepts call 
to Ottawa, Ka 
WATERMAN, AL RED T.,Bancroft, accepts call 
to Hartford, Mich. 





resigns. 
re- 


Ind., ac- 


re, 
t. E llington, Conn., re- 


Stewartville, Minn., re- 


Henry J., has not resigned at 


bale, S. D., resigns. 
Middleville and Irving, 


WAY, WILLIAM H., Rutland, accepts call to 
De ‘Pe yster, N. 

WIL om, SAMUEL RB. Pilgrim ch., Lawrence, 
Kan., resigns. 


WILLIAMS, Luioyp, Given, accepts call to Welsh 
ch., Long Creek, Ia 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


CORY, H. P., Greencastle, Ind., 


Worthington, Minn. 
FRAZIER, 8. R., Columbus, Ind., 
HODGE, 

0 


accepts call to 


accepts call to 
tee ee Penn. 

— has Hartford, Conn., called to 
xford, Pen 

we <4 Ww. E. a ‘Ev anston, Wyo., called to Col 
L ITTEL L, LUTHER, pegsies, Mich., accepts call 

to Mount Hope, N 
McC L AIN, Josran, Ogden, accepts call to Nephi, 


Tta 
MORRISON, D. seenaany, accepts call to Iron 
Mountain, 3 Mich 
et)“ w ., Cleves, O., accepts call to Carlin- 


ROWLEY, | L. A., Hamilton Theo. Sem., accepts 
call, to 9 Kariville, N N 


SANDS, W. H., College Corner, 0.., accepts call 
to Cambri ridge City and Hagerstown, nd. 
vars 4 E. D., inst. November 15th, Newberry, 

ich. 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volumes received. The inter- 
ests of our readers will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice.) 


RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, 
FIRST LORD HOUGHTON.* 


WE fear, unless Mr. Stoddard’s brilliant 
introduction has reminded them, that 
most of our readers will look on these two 
portly volumes of Lord Houghton’s Life 
and Letters with some wonder as to what 
there was to justify so much commemo- 
ration. Yet it is not so very long ago that 
Lord Houghton was here in this very city, 
dined and breakfasted everywhere, feast- 
ed by the Lotus Club and the Union 
League, speaking with masterly elegance 
in reply to Mr. Bryant at the Century 
Club, while Governor Tilden and Mr. 
Evarts proposed a Delmonico dinner in his 
honor at $100 each for fifty subscribers. 
Honors fell upon him wherever he went, 
and he deserved them; for had he not up- 
held the Union cause among disunionist 
Britons? Was it not at his incomparable 
country seat, Fryston, that our much tried 
minister, Adams, first heard of the cap- 
ture of Mason and Slidell? Was there a 
single great city in the whole country, 
some of whose most distinguished Citizens 
were not in debt to his gracious hospital- 
ity? 

Apart from claims like these, Richard 
Monckton Milnes was on his own account 
and in virtue of what he had done too 
much of a man to be quickly forgotten 
even in a generation which had so many 
other brilliant men to remember. And 
for biographical impression he had so 
many fine points, and so much could be 
made of him as a biographical subject as 
to make it a matter of comparative indif- 
erence whether the readers of the book 
knew him beforehand or not. They were 
sure to be interested in him afterward. 

The first impression we get of him in 
Mr. Wemyss Reid’s pages, tho not al- 
together pleasing, is of akind that proves 
appetizing, and tempts one tohold on and 
see him through. It is, atallevents, a long 
way from the quizzical, fantastic dandy 
who sat for Count d’Orsay’s portrait in 
1839 to the bland, genial, broad-faced 
Englishman who came to this country in 
1875. His first impression on Carlyle in 
days of his audacious youth must have 
been something like a shock. When Car- 
lyle had a little recovered from the first 
amaze, he wrote to Emerson: 

“Conceive the man! A most bland-smil- 
ing, semi-quizzical, affectionate, high-bred, 
Italianized little man, who has long, olive- 
blonde hair, a dimple, next to no chin, and 
flings his arm around your neck when he 
addresses you in public society ’’ [and whose 
account of religion was] ‘“‘I profess to be a 
Crypto-Catholic ’’ (Preface X, p. xvi). 

Carlyle comes after a time to know him 
better and love and respect him much, like 
everybody else. Even the critical friend who 
after he was dead (Vol. II, p. 458) writes: 
**Lord Houghton was a fanfaron, not of 
vices, but of paradoxical fallacies,” is 
careful to qualify his words until the sting 
is gone, and little but praise remains. 
Without reaching the highest rank in any- 
thing, he approached indefinitely near in 
many things. He was able to assume so 
many pleasing, useful or important char- 
acters, to put forth so much varied activi- 
ty, to make so brilliant a figure in London 
life, and to stand in connection with 
everybody worth knowing and everything 
worth doing that it was scarcely possible 
to go anywhere or to be anybody without 
coming into some more or less memorable 
relations with him, or at the least to know 
him as the hero of a hundred legends or 
jokes mostly apocfyphal, no doubt, as 
Mr. Reid claims, but also in general very 
good. 

As a poet he has left us, besides the ex- 
quisite song ‘‘I wandered by the brook- 
side,” at least a few poems which are not 
likely to die, notably ‘‘The Flight of 
Youth.” Mr. Reid quotes Tennyson as 
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saying these verses would never die. He 
quotes also the yet more striking entry 
from Crabbe Robinson’s Diary: 

“A great deal of rattling on the part of 
Landor, who maintained Blake to be the 
greatest of poets, and that Milnes is the 
greatest poet now livingin England.” 
Milnes knew himself and knew poetry too 
well to be affected by such talk even when 
it came from so great a priest at the 
shrine of genius as Walter Savage Lan- 
dor. 

He had defied the Dons in his university 
days, and cast his vote for Wordsworth 
and Shelley rather than Byron. Later he 
was perhaps the first among the greater 
critics to see how great a luminary was 
rising in Alfred Tennyson. His review of 
Swinburne’s “‘ Atalanta in Calydon” per- 
formed the same grateful service for that 
rising but then unknown poet. 

With the poet, critic and literary man 
Milnes combined an almost bewildering 
variety of other powers and attractions. 
He began life as aman of fashion, yet 
never as the heartless variety of this phe- 
nomenon. Mr. Reid’s pages bristle with 
examples of gracious deeds and kind hu- 
manity which justify his assertion that he 
was the most democratic of all aristocrats. 
‘* Ah, here comes the cool of the evening,” 
cried Sidney Smith, as Milnes entered 
Holland House one stifling hot evening 
when general dullness had crept over the 
company. Everybody brightened as he 
entered. Catholicity of sympathy distin- 
guished him through life. 

“He had hardly established himself in his 
bachelor apartments in Pall Mall before 
his fame as a host who was “ always bring- 
ing out some society curiosity ’’ had spread 
abroad. To be the means of making the 
notoriety of the moment known to the lead- 
ing members of English society was delight- 
ful to him; and as he never cared to weigh 
too closely the moral claims of such notori- 
ety to his hospitality the result was at 
times rather startling. Sir Henry Taylor 
in his autobiography, has put on record one 
of the many stories which were current re- 
garding the universality of Milnes’s invita- 
tions. It is that which tells how one day at 
his table some one inquired whether a par- 
ticular murderer—Courvoisier, if I remem- 
ber rightly—had been hanged that morn- 
ing, and how his sister immediately re- 
sponded, ‘I hope so, or Richard will have 
him at his breakfast party next Thurs- 
day.’” 

True or false these stories show the 
reputation he had as a man of universal 
sympathies, as also does another related 
of Carlyle. Milnes was evincing some dis- 
appointment that Peel had not offered him 
a place in his newly made cabinet: 

“* No, no,’ said Carlyle, ‘ Peel knows what 
he is about; there is only one post fit for 
you, and that is the office of perpetual presi- 
dent of the Heaven and Hell Amalgamation 
Society.’”’ . 

The two drops of grace which saved him 
from lapse into the unfeeling variety of 
the fashionable man came from the vital- 
ity of his heart, and its action was wonder- 
fully quickened by his love of unconven- 
tionality and paradox on the one hand 
and by a genuine seriousness of mind on 
the other. Of this latter he had enough 
to carry him far into the work of political 
economic reform, subjects on which he 
thought and wrote much. He did not re- 
main insensible to the religious discussions 
which went on around him, but wasso far 
impressed by the Tractarian Cause that 
his hereditary Unitarianism was sup- 
planted by a religious romanticism which 
squinted toward Rome, tho by some happy 
inconsistency it never quite arrived there. 

As a politician he won his victories in 
Parliament, but tho eager for the fray,was 
endowed with such mugwumpian inde- 
pendence that, as Mr. Reid relates, Sir 
Thomas Freemantle, the party whip, once 
said to him in the House of Commons as 
he was rising to speak on a party meas- 
ure: ‘* Now do try for once in your life to 
make a speech in which you are not can- 
did.” 

The popular impression of Milnes at this 
time may be judged from the portrait of 
him as ‘“‘ Mr. Vavasour,” with which Dis- 
raeli enlivened the pages of ‘‘ Tancred.” 

“Mr. Vavasour was a social favorite, as 
well asa member of Parliament; traveled, 
sweet tempered and good hearted, very 
amusing and very clever. . . . Mr. Vava” 
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soursaw something good in everybody and 
everything, which is certainly amiable, and 
perhaps just, but disqualifies a man in some 
degree for the business of life, which re- 
quires for its conduct acertain degree of 
prejudice. Mr. Vavasour’s breakfasts were 
renowned. Individuals met at his 
hospitable house who had never met before, 
but who for years had been cherishing in 
solitude mutual detestation. . . . All 
this was well in the Albany, and only funny; 
but when he collected his menageries at his 
ancestral hall in a distant county, the sport 
sometimes became tragic. His life 
was a gyration of energetic curiosity, an 
insatiable whirl of social celebrity. There 
was not a congregation of sages and philoso- 
phers in any part of Europe which he did 
not attend as a brother. He was present at 
thecamp of Kalisch in his yeomanry uni- 
form, and assisted at the festival of Bar- 
celona in an Andalusian jacket. He was 
everywhere and at everything; he had gone 
down in a diving bell, gone up in a balloon. 
As for his acquaintances, he was welcomed 
in every land; his universal sympathies 
seemed omnipotent. Emperor and king, 
Jacobin and Carbonari, alike cherished him. 
He was the steward of Polish balls, and the 
vindicator of Russian humanity; he dined 
with Louis Philippe and gave dinners to 
Louis Blane.” 

Milnes’s biographer confesses to a cer- 
iain truth in this brilliant caricature, but 
only as a caricature; for it omits the un- 
questionably serious elements in the man 
which, tempering all his pranks and 
gracious fooling, gave weight and dignity 
to his character. 

Such a life is the happiest possible sub- 
ject for a competent biographer, and cer- 
tainly there is no dullness in Mr. Reid’s 
narrative. His stage is crowded with 
distinguished company, and Milnes is 
always surrounded with a brilliant group 
of friends, among whom he darts back 
and forth with the unconventional free- 
dom of a child of Nature; for his life was 
so interwoven with the brightest and best 
life of the times that everybody must 
come into it somewhere. Even from 
America the men and women who have 
dazzled and delighted us here, shine also 
in Mr. Reid’s pages. Here we find Long- 
fellow and the beautiful Miss Appleton, 
who became his wife. Here are Emerson, 
and Sumner, Lowell, Evarts, Bryant, 
Motley, General Sherman, and a host of 
others. His last appearance in London 
was ata dinner given by Cyrus Field at the 
Crystal Palace. Connop Thirlwall, the 
great Bishop of St. David’s, was the friend 
whose influence on him was greatest. 
Tennyson, Thackeray, Gladstone, Palmer- 
ion, Mrs. Procter and her husband, ‘‘Barry 
Cornwall,” Sidney Smith, and the whole 
brilliant coterie of Holland House, and 
after a while the shaggy old lion, Carlyle, 
fairly wooed out of his den, are the com- 
pany that fill the stage of this dramatic 
biography. Since Henry Crabbe Robin- 
son’s Diary we have had no book of its- 
kind to compare with this Life of Lord 
Houghton. 


» 
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Outline of Systematic Theology. By E. 
H. Johnson, D.D., Professor in Crozer The- 
ological Seminary. (American Baptist 
Publication Society, 1420 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. $2.00.) Knowing Professor 
Johnson as we do, we were prepared’ in ad- 
vance to be pleased with these outlines, but 
hardly for the great satisfaction we have 
had in examining the book. It is emphat- 
ically a student’s manual, and to those who 
are familiar with the theological outlines 
of the late Prof. H. B. Smith, published 
after his demise, will at once suggest that 
most suggestive work. Like Dr. Smith’s 
larger and more mature work this is only a 
volume of outlines, to be expanded by the 
teacher in his lectures and by the student in 
his reading. The fine point of them, how- 
ever, is the author’s skill in clearly and sol- 
idly retaining the vital substance and cen 
ter of the whole expanded doctrine in his 
brief condensations. We cannot give exam- 
ples, but shall have to remand our readers 
to the book itself, which they will find as to 
arrangement a miracle of neat development, 
and as to substance a truly suggestive, 
broad-minded and liberal scheme of Chris- 
tian theology which represents ina nutshell 
the solid achievements of the past as well 
as the more recent advances. of modern 
thought.——Sermons on the Way of Salwa- 
tion, By the Rev. Charles G. Finney. (Ed- 
ward J. Goodrich, Oberlin,O. $1.50.) The ser- 
mons which compose this volume are select- 
ed from the sermons by Dr. Finney, reported 











by the late Professor Cowles, and published 
in the Oberlin Evangelist after revision by 
Dr. Finney. We have had no greater 
preacher, in the evangelical sense of the 
word, in the American pulpit than Dr. Fin- 
ney. His sermons remain models of their 
class, and cannot fail to be useful in this 
careless age, at whose shortcomings and 
spiritual needs the selections in this volume 
seem to be particularly aimed. Ser- 
mons Preached in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. 
By Frederick Denison Maurice. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York.) This is a new edition of 
Maurice’s Sermons, to be published in six 
volumes, at $1.25 per volume, on good paper, 
in good type and well made. Talks to 
Sunday-School Teachers. By Joseph Good- 
win Terrill. (A.W. Hall, Syracuse. 75 cents.) 
This is a brief and sensible manual for the 
average Sunday-school teacher. It covers 
the ground from the organization of the 
school on to suggestions in the art of teach- 
ing and the art of studying the Bible. The 
chapters on Mental Philosophy are crude 
and might as well be omitted. So as to 
Christian Doctrine, if it is to be studied at 
all, a less bare and barren outline should be 
used. KO’AAZSIZ AI’QNIOZ; or, Future 
Retribution. By George W. King. (Hunt 
& Eaton, New York. $1.00.) This is one of 
the intelligent discussions of this momen- 
tous subject which have been elicited by the 
progress of theological debate. The author 
preserves his temper, his good sense, and his 
recognition of the human interests which 
surround the subject. He holds with Dr. 
Shedd that the number of the lost will be 
out of all relation to the number of the saved 
—a mere speck in the universe. He relieves 
the subject of a great number of popular 
misconceptions and unauthorized opinions. 
He opposes a second probation, the doctrine 
of annihilation, and every form of restora- 
tionism. He does not believe in physical 
torment, but holds that the punishment of 
the wicked implies more than mere exclu- 
sion from the divine presence, tho he some- 
what inconsistently, as we should say, 
objects to representing God as inflicting 
positive punishment. He protests in 
pointed words against the use of Dan- 
tean imagery in treating this subject. 
Gospel Ethnology. ByS. R. Pattison, 
F.G.S. This is one of the London Religious 
Society’s publications (Fleming H. Revell, 
New York Agent, $1.00), and one of the best. 
The volume before us is a new and cheaper 
edition reduced in size, but still well printed 
and well made and fully illustrated with 
ethnological types and examples. The 
author has illuminated his pages with char- 
acteristic anecdotes. The object at which 
he aims is to show that all racesof men in 
whatever stage of development they may be 
found, possess in themselves the suscepti- 
bility which is at once the pre-requisite and 
the ground of their reception of saving 
truth, so that there is the best anthropolog- 
ical as wellas biblical authority for preach- 
ing the Gospel to every nation in full con- 
fidence that it will prove among them all the 
power of God unto salvation. The volume 
is another of the multiplying indications 
how further and calm study is turning the 
flank of the evolutionists and converting 
that doctrine into efficient co-operation with 
Christian ideas. Alresford Essays for 
the Times. By Rev. W. O. Newnham. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.00.) 
The author of this volume was late rector 
of Alresford; hence thename. He believes, 
with the author of “Lux Mundi,” that the 
jewels of the Catholic faith require reset- 
ting. Hence again this volume in which 
the process of resetting is applied to the 
Bible story of Creation, the doctrine of eter- 
nal punishment, “after death,’ miracles, 
the Story of Eden, the Story of the Deluge 
and the resurrection of the body. The au- 
thor is always bright and entertaining 
whether he writes in support of the com- 
monly received doctrines of the Church, as 
he generally does, or against them, as he 
does in the chapter on eternal punishment. 
His argument for miracles is most acute, 
and we have rarely read a brighter piece of 
work than his reductio ad absurdum of 
the dogmatic denial of a future life, by the 
keen analysis of sense perception, and by 
the comparison of the solidity of our knowl- 
edge of spiritual reality as compared with 
sensational. 

















The Wordsworth Dictionary of Persons 
and Places, with the Familiar Quotations 
from his Works (including full Index) and 
a Chronologically Arranged List of his Best 
Poems. By J. R. Tutin. (Hull, England: 
J. R. Tutin, pp. 216.; 48. 6d. net.) This is 
by far the most useful Wordsworth manual 
yet published. With one exception Mr. 
Tutin is, perhaps, the best Wordsworth 
specialist in Great Britain. He is the com- 
piler of “The Bibliography of Wordsworth,” 
and has managed to stow away in this vol- 





ume a body of useful information for the 
Wordsworth student in a compact and un- 
pretentious form which, until one begins to 
use it, conceals the extent, variety and use- 
fulness of the work. There are special 
difficulties in the way of making a concord- 
ance of Wordsworth. To make a concord- 
ance of the whole would be a waste of life 
and shelf-room; but where or how to draw 
the line has thus far proved near enough to 
the impossible to deter any one from at- 
tempting the work. Meantime the present 
volume would seem to be about as close an 
approach to a concordance as the case ad- 
mits. It is, for the first point, a full dic- 
tionary of names and places, nicely distrib- 
uted into convenient classes, and arranged 
under the four distinct headings ‘“‘ Contem- 
porary and Historical,’ ‘Mythical and 
Legendary,” ‘‘ Biblical,” and ‘‘ Characters 
of Fiction.”” One who has not actually used 
the book would be surprised to find how 
much of a clew to Wordsworth is contained 
in this dictionary of personal names. 
When one reflects on Wordsworth’s pas- 
sion for local and topical allusion, he 
will see at once how much additional 
aid Mr. Tutin gives the student by his elab- 
orate dictionary of places. This is the sec- 
ond leading feature of the volume. Like 
the dictionary of personal names this of 
places is conveniently subdivided. The 
English Lake District we should expect to 
furnish the largest share, and it does. 
“Other Parts of England” come next, then 
‘ Wales,” “‘Isle of Man,” “ Scotland,” “‘Tre- 
land,” “‘The Continent, etc., of Furope.” 
“ Asia,” “‘Africa,’’ and “ America,’’ follow 
in order. The “Birds,” ‘frees,’ and 
“Plants” of Wordsworth should be trans, 
ferred from the appendix to this portion of 
the volume where they would form another 
short section in the dictionary of names after 
that of places. The dictionary of familiar 
quotations, which 943 occupies larger half 
of the volume, has nothing to compare with 
it but Bartlett, which, however, it very 
much surpasses, even in the latest revised 
ninth edition. The English favorite passages 
as indicated by Mr. Tutin’s selections, differ 
somewhat from the American. We accept 
these variations as an interesting indication 
of the varying standards and tastes of differ- 
ent countries. The selected passages are 
followed by a convenient index of short 
catch phrases which may serve as clue to 
the passages. The volume contains between 
1,400 and 1,500 passages cited in full. One 
more service Mr. Tutin attempts in the 
closing section of his work where the reader 
will find a carefully selected list of the best 
of Wordsworth’s poems, a very important 
matter for a voluminous poet who must be 
read in selections rather than in the whcle. 
None but professional students and critics 
will attempt the whole. The model collec- 
tion of Wordsworth selections thus far pub- 
lished is Mgtthew Arnold’s, which has set 
the world to reading Wordsworth again. 
It has the advantage over Mr. Tutin’s “‘List” 
of laying the poems themselves before the 
reader while Mr. Tutin’s list requires him 
to look them up in some such edition as 
Moxon’s complete and authoritative edition 
Macmillan’s one volume edition, Knight’s 
8 vols, or the 6 vols, published by Ward, 
Lock & Co. With one of these before him, 
Mr. Tutin’s “ List’? will guide him to a 
fuller and more complete Wordsworthian 
anthology than anyin existence. The Ap- 
pendix, besides the misplaced matter men- 
tioned above, contains the ‘canceled ver- 
sion” of the ‘‘Ode to Duty,” discovered by 
Mr. Tutin. The earlier and later forms are 
given together, and it is both interesting and 
instructive to compare them. 

Emil Schiirer’s History of the Jewish 
People in the Time of Jesus Christ, as 
translated by the Rev. John Macpherson, 
received a full notice in our columns on the 
appearance of the first volume of its first 
division. The second volume of the first 
division comprises the Political History of 
Palestine from B.C. 175 to A.D. 135, or from 
the disturbances after the death of Herod 
the Great to the great rebellion of Bar 
Cochba under Hadrian. The same line and 
style are followed as in the first volume; 
the text, a clear, but rather bald and some- 
what mechanical narrative, beneath which 
hang almost unlimited foot-notes of every 
variety of value, and before each section of 
which are givena useful list of “‘sources”’ 
and “ literature.’’ The pearls are not strung 
on the thread of the text, but heaped in 
with the fragments of shell. The reader 
feels that he has not the finished product of 
one of the noble historical writers, such as 
abound in our English tongue, but is intro- 
duced directly into the wordshop—chips, 
shavings and all. Still, it is a noble and 
worthy work, and the critical judgment ex- 
hibited in the text is generally good, even if 
the stirring events following Herod’s death, 
culminating in the destruction of Jerusalem 





are related in the most unimpassioned man- 
ner. A long excursus (under the chapter on 
the sons of Herod) is devoted to impeach- 
ing the trustworthiness of Luke ii, 1-5, 
which is valuable for its facts and research, 
whatever we may say of its conclusions. 
Eight appendices, and some addenda, con- 
clude the volume. They deal with the his- 
tory of the countries about Palestine and 
chronological matters. In these last the 
author is hardly a master, nor exhaustive 
in his statements, tho at least equal to the 
general run of writers who incidentally dip 
into such matters, and more careful and 
accurate than most of them. But the Jew- 
ish coinage still presents a number of puz- 
zles, and there are several sources of chron- 
ological knowledge which are not often con- 
sulted by those who confine themselves to 
the Latin, Greek and Hebrew. The trans- 
lator does not always render the original 
into good English idiom; at least he keeps 
too often a form of expression which is 
pithy enough in German, but heavy and 
awkward in English. It may be that the 
rather heavy and uninteresting style of the 
text is due to the translator. What, for 
example, is the matter with the following 
sentence (we give it punctatim): 

“It would also involve this further conse- 

quence, that the minting of the shekels in a very 
remarkable manner was suddenly broken off 
with Simon, and in their place immediately un- 
der Simon’s successor, John Hyrcanus, a mint- 
ing of quite another kind was introduced, bear- 
ing the name of the reigning high priest.” 
We have a suspicion that we might under- 
stand it if given in German, but as it is we 
need a good deal of context to understand 
it, especially the application of its adverbial 
phrases. (8vo, pp. viii, 407. Edinburgh: T. 
& T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Wel- 
ford. Price of Volume II, $3.00.) 


Swiss Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pen- 
cil. (The Religious Tract Society, London; 
Fleming H. Revell, New York. $3.20.) Thisis 
a new, revised and partly re-written edition 
of a well composed and interesting illus- 
trated Switzerland. As compared with the 
previous editions it contains several new 
illustrations by Edward Whymper, the van- 
quisher of the Matterhorn, and a map. 
The Brownie Paper Dolls, by Florence FE. 
Cory, is a comical holiday amusement book 
with lots of fun in it for the youngsters. 
(Fred. A. Stokes Co., New York. 75 cents.) 
Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. 

Alice Wheaton Adams shows a good deal of 
originality, plenty of spirit and technical 
skill in the illustration of Thomas Hood’s 
comical version of these two nursery 
rhymes. (Cassell Publishing Co., New 
York, #2.00.)- Drift from the Sea of 
Life, by C. McKnight Smith (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York, $2.50), is by much 
the most satisfactory artistic rendering we 
have seen of its theme. The poetic selec- 
tions are good, especially in the presenta- 
tion of effective themes to help out if they 
do not originally suggest the drawings. 
Some of the full-page drawings are very 
effective, as, for example, the one of the 
“Chicago” of our ‘‘ White Squadron” at 
sea, ‘‘ Homeward Bound,’ and ‘‘I Love the 
Sailor.”’ The book has the edd shape of an 
oblong quarto, which gives a page well 
suited to carry such illustrations. feng 
of the Sea, illustrated by Reynolds Bial 
(same publishers, $1.50), is a souvenir 
of the sea in the same form as the 
preceding,. with musical verses and 
pleasing illustrations on every page. 
——Venetian Life, by William Dean 
Howells, with lMustrations from Original 
Water Colors. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. ‘Two vols., 16mo. 
$5.00.) This new edition of as charming a 
book as Mr. Howells ever wrote and cer- 
tainly the most picturesque, is as beautiful 
as any author, however fastidious, could 
‘desire—the Riverside’s best work, with 
types, paper and general manufacture. It 
is illustrated with dreamy soft chromo 
vignettes by an artist unknown to us, but 
which hit off exactly the gorgeous languor 
of Venice, and bound appropriately in white 
and gold. Even more rich are the arts 
and decorations lavished on the new edition 
of Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew 
Wallace, Author of the‘ Boyhood of 
Christ,” “ The Fair God,” etc. Tllustrated 
from Drawings by William Martin John- 
son, with Photogravures. The Garfield 
Edition. So called from the interest ex- 
pressed in the book by President Garfield. 
‘(Harper & Bros., New York. $7.50.) The 
blank pages and margins of this resplendent 
edition of General Wallace’s masterpiece 
are crowded with original illustrations as 
full as a medieval missal, and to sober 
second view somewhat overcrowded. They 
make, however, as rich a duodecimo as can 
be made in black and white, and are bound in 
superb soft oriental yellow orange-tinted 




















silk,decorated with gold and put up in a good 
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solid dark-green leatheret box with covers. 
Ideals of Beauty, Facsimiles of New 
Paintings in Water-Colors, by Maud 
Humphrey, with Poems of the Beauty, 
Love, Virtue and Tenderness of Woman, 
by vartous Poets, Wustrated by Joseph M. 
Gleeson and other Artists. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. $7.50.) The 
best work in this sumptuous folio has been 
done by the poets and the manufacturers. 
It is uniform in style and size with similar 
luxuriant art publications which have come 
to us from the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. Miss Maud Humphrey, the artist, is 
but twenty-three years old and shows great 
delicacy of brush, with a graceful round- 
ness of design. The full-page colored de- 
signs of the collection, while they are un- 
questionably pleasing and pretty, suffer too 
much under the limitations of the litho- 
graphic art to be wholly satisfactory, and 
appear to us defective in modeling and not 
to rise very high in type. 





Shakespearean students and readers will 
be glad to learn that the new edition of the 
Cambridge Shakespeare, edited by Wélliam 
Aldis Wright, is making good progress. 
Four of the nine volumes are now out, the 
ast being “King John, Richard II, Henry 
IV and Henry V.”. It is, we hardly need 
repeat, strictly a reading edition, explana- 
tory notes being rarely given, and the editor 
having concentrated himself for the most 
part on the text and notes on textual read- 
ngs. The claims of this edition to contain 
the best text and to present it, so far as per- 
ection of type and printing are concerned 
n the most readable style, are no lower 
than those of the first edition, now out of 
market and held at fancy prices. (The 
Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by 
William Aldis Wright. In nine volumes. 
VolumelTV. Macmillan & Co., London and 
New York. $3.00.) The Makers of Flor- 
ence; Dante, Giotto, Savonarola, and Their 
City. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Macmillan & 
Co., London and New York. 36.00.) This 
richly made volume is the extra illustrated 
edition of a work which, since its first pub- 
lication some fifteen years ago, has been re- 
printed five or six times. It is a tribute to 
its standard character as a popular work 
that the publishers now bring it out in the 
most expensive dress it has received, with 
margins and costly illustration; a 
portrait of Savonarola, engraved by C. H. 
Jeens, fifty woodeuts by Professor Dela 
motte, and twenty reproductions of pictures 
by Florentine artists from the churches or 
yvalleries of Florence; bound 
and put up in an appropriate box; making 
all together an unusually attractive book. 


broad 


handsomely 


The History of Historical Writing in 
America. By J. Franklin Jameson, Ph.D., 
Professor of History in Brown University: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston and 
New York. $1.25.) Would that every de- 
partment of American literature. could re- 
ceive the competent, thorough and brief re- 
view which is devoted in the four lectures 
which compose this little book to our writers 
of history and their works, from that com- 
posite of burly patriotism and unvera- 
cious vanity Captain John Smith to the 
present time. Professor Jameson has the 
two prime qualifications for such a work as 
this, knowledge and criticism. An observ- 
ing reader with a retentive mind will close 
the book with a well criticised outline of 
the whole course of American historical 
writing in his mind, with just values 
affixed to every part and the perspective of 
the whole truly before him. Professor 
Jameson belongs to a school which tolerates 
no unveracities and which assigns to all 
evidence its just weight. His style is, how- 
ever, neither bare nor cold, but rich in the 
art of gracious and pleasing expression. He 
does not keep himself to the beaten path, 
but sometimes, as in his treatment of the 
nflifehce of American business enterprise 
on the writing of American history, launches 
into. bold and free strictures which, tho 
wholly within bounds and uttered with 
self-coytrolled deliberation are, so far as 
historical writing is concerned, a very re- 
freshing: challenge to that business and 
commercial view of the subject which the 
late Dr. Holland brought so much into 
vogue. 

Thomas Carlyle’s Moral and Religious 
Development. A Study. By Ewald Fligel 
from the German by Jessica Gilbert Tyler, 
with a portrait of Carlyle. (M. L. Holbrook 
& Co., New York. #1.00.) The translator 
of this volume has done her part well, and 
Herr Fliigel has done his with German 
thoroughness. The subject will not attract 
as much attention as a few years back, 
when Carlyle was not so well known as 

; now and was more of an oracle. As to sys- 
tem of ethics or theology, he had none. His 
opinions were held capricionsly without defi- 








heaved up voleanically to the surface from 
the combustion going on within him. Herr 
Fltigel does not apparenly know Carlyle in 
the broader relations and aspects of his 
mind, but he is not far from the mark in 
what he says of his religious belief, which 
in general he describes as identical with 
Goethe’s, with the exeeption that his theol- 
ogy had a strong Calvinistic tinge and 
never advanced far beyond the Old Testa- 
ment legal lines and limitations, while 
Goethe pushed New Testament ideas and 
principles to an extreme beyond what is 
written. This is ingenious, and in a sense 
true, tho we very much doubt whether the 
root of Carlyle’s temper is to be traced so 
much to Calvinistic convictions as to a 
failure to control and regulate himself. 


Descriptive List of British Novels. By 
W. M. Griswold. Cambridge, Mass. (Au- 
thor and Publisher.) We are inclined to 
christen Mr. Griswold the friend of all who 
have much to do with books." We have 
kept our readers posted as to his useful and 
public spirited work, but we wish to call 
attention again to the handbook named 
above. Beginning with a descriptive list of 
novels and tales relating to American coun- 
try life, the series expanded first into a list 
of International novels, and has now swelled 
out into a descriptive list of British novels. 
Authors’ names and titles of books are in- 
cluded,and each title is followed with a brief 
analysisof the book or story, more or less 
critical. It is these compact and characteris- 
tic analyses which give this work its unique 
value. They involve an enormous amount 
of reading and do what few catalogs at- 
tempt at all and none carry as far as Mr. 
Griswold’s—they tell the reader what the 
book is. The entire series is now pub- 
lished bound in one volume entitled ‘* De- 
scriptive Lists of American International 
Romantic and British Novels.” (34.50.) 

American Football. By Walter Come. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.25.) 
Football, as played by the college teams, 
with its freedom from trickery, its bold, 
splendid dash, its military drill and danger, 
is rapidly coming to rival even the “ varsi- 

y’’ boat races in popular favor. Something 
like general consent has assigned to the 
author of thds manual the character of the 
best football ex-captain and the best authori- 
ty on the subject. His book is illuminated 
with thirty-one portraits of players from 
Yale, Princeton and Harvard in playing 
costume. This book contains rules’ for the 
games, directions for training and sugges- 
tions to observers who wish to understand 
the chaotic skrimmage, and look on intelli- 
gently. 

Phillips Brooks, Bishop of Massachusetts. 
By Newell Dunbar. (J. G. Cupples, Boston. 
$1.00.) A neatly gotten up sketch of this no- 
table minister, lately the great preaching 
presbyter and now the new-made Bishop of 
the Episcopal Church in Massachusetts. 
The sketch is biographical and descriptive 
and, of course, in a high key of admiration— 
all except the photographic portrait, which, 
we, are happy to say, is not like. 
Martin Luther,Germany’s Great Reformer, 
By Emma Adams. (Pacific Press Publish- 
ing Co., San Francisco. 75 cents.) This isa 
brief and popular sketch of the great re- 
former, compiled from standard authorities 
in an interesting manner and with pains to 
be accurate. 





The cream of the English Quarterlies and 
Monthlies is as usualin Littell’s Living Age, 
the bound volume of which for July, Au- 
gust and September last lies before us. 

i. 


LITERARY NOTES. 





. The Forum for December will contain 
contributions from Governor Russell, of 
Massachusetts, and Sir Edwin Arnold. 


. The English Illustrated Magazine for 
this month contains a fully illustrated arti- 
cle on Hatfield House, the seat of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury. 


..Chapman & Hall, of London, announce 
a new series of essays by Mr. W. L. Court- 
ney, to be entitled ** Parerga; Stray Studies 
in Literature.” 


.A literary supplement to the National 
Observer for the 14th instant, contained a 
sketch by Mr. Thomas Hardy, entitled 
“Saturday Night in Arcady.” 


.It seems to be the aim of the Lippin- 
cotts to make every issue of their magazine 
sell on its own merits. Their December 
number will be specially Southern in its 
interest, with a predominance of Southern 
writers, 


..A memorial bust of Matthew Arnold, 
executed by Mr. Bruce Joy, was unveiled in 
the presence of a great gathering of distin- 





nition or consistent development and with 


of October. _ Lord Coleridge, the poet’s 
friend, performed the ceremony. 


..A. 8. Barnes & Co. have on hand a 
small consignment of the “ Reports of the 
International Conncil of London, 1891,”’ with 
an introduction by R. W. Dale, D.D., Presi- 
dent of the Council. It includes an ac- 
count of the unveiling of the Memorial 
Tablet of John Robinson at Leyden. 


.. The note, in this department last week; 
eoncerning Dr. Francis E. Abbot and his 
appeal to Howard College against a libel 
alleged in Professor Royce’s review of his 
“Way ont of Agnosticism,” was published 
by inadvertance, and is withdrawn. As to 
Dr. Abbot’s book we have already, in our 
edition, March 27th, 1890, printed what 
we care to say. The controversy, com- 
plicated as it now is by unpublished matters 
complaints, rebuttals and sur-rebuttals, has 
reached a stage where it is too personal for 
further comment. 


-The Korean Repository to be pub- 
lished at the Trilingnal Press, Seoul, 
Korea, is on interesting projects inspired 
by the progress of modern ideas and civiliza- 
tion in that country. The first number is 
to appear in January, and will contain arti- 
cles from writers of the first-class, relating 
to Korean topics of every kind and other 
outside matter likely to be interesting there. 
The first number has among its articles one 
on Korean Schools and another on Korean 
women. It will be published in English 
with names given also in Chinese and 
Korean. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Pentateuch of Printing, with a Chapter on 
Judges. By William Blades. With a Mem- 
oir of the Author, and a List of His ‘Works. 
| Ame W. Reed. DGX8%4, pp. xxvi, 117. 


cago, iL: A. C. McClurg & Co....:........ eS 
The <— 7 A§& ng Sh Co jountey Life in 
Bohemia. Bozena } Translated 


from the Bo emian. With a Biographical 

Sketch of the Author, by Frances Gregor, 

B.L. 73¢x5, pp. 352. The same................. 13 
ee 7 Wilhelm ~~ 's 5 Apprenticeenlp and 

els. Translated homas Carlyle. 

Ww ith a Critical Pe cdaction ae. Edward 

Dowden, LL.D. Edited, with Notes, b: 

Clement King Shorter. Oxtig. 7 

umes. Volume I, PP. xxiii, 4 








pp. 469. The same 130 
Lyrics of the Living Cl reh. Original Poems 

( oenviied from “ The Living Church.’ 

Edited 7 C. Ag Leffingwell. 734x5, pp. xviii, 

25, The sx paccecceteccebcesssednakduenesecons 150 


The Study C eng A Guide for the Student of 
English Literature. By Anna Bennson Mc- 
Mahan. 634x4. pp. ix, 278. The same........ 100 

Sir Walter Scott, 

734x434, pp. 


The kas, we the Lake. B 
part . New American Edition. 
270. 
Portraits of Women. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 
Translated by Helen Stott. 634x444, pp. xii, 
Fee cd ccvacricccscécckesvednnsedenssece 0 75 
Portraits of Men. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 
Translated by Fo rare Edeveain. With a 
Critical sempote by illiam Sharp. 634x444, 
es Se rrr 075 


Cc bogies Auc hester. By Elizabeth Sheppard. 
With an Introduction and Notes by George 

P. Upton. In two volumes, 73gv5. Volume I, 
pp. 34. Volume II, pp. 319. The same 


The, 5 - Galleon. Being an Account ofa 
reh for Sunken ——— in _— Carib- 
bean, Sea. <5. 
pp. vi, 290. 
On Heroes, Hero. Worship, and the Heroic ‘in 
History. By Thomas Carlyle. 634x444, pp. 
TU oecce testes ected aniccedeacosaees 
Doctor Antonio. a D. Ruffini. O6x46, pp. 
vill, 428. The same................+. 
Childe Harold’s a A Romaunt. By 
.ord Byron. New American Edition. 74x 
SRE, BR. Te TD GORD ao cesicccccscccecscccccescs 10 
Fae. Camden Library. The Antiqgstins and 
uriosities of wn Excheque By Hubert 
fall, F.S.A. With Illustrations oy Ralph 
Newell, F.S.A., and Preface by t Rt. Hon. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S ue S.A. 84x 
a. pp. x, 230, New York: A. C. “armstrong & 
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Fellowship with Christ and Other Dlecourees 
Delivered on S ial Occasions. Re Ww. 

Dale. LL.D. x5k4, pp. vill, 368. T esame. 175 

Katie. A Daughter of ~~ King. By Mary A. 
Gilmore. _734x5, "Bo. . New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co 

“Makers of America.”” Cotton Mather. The Pu- 
ritan Priest. By Barrett ene, Res PP. 

vi, 321, New York: Dodd. 

“Makers of America,” John oe bane First 
Governor of the Massachusetts Colony. By 
Joseph Hopkins Twichell. 7x5, pp. xv, 245. 
FEE. cccn ceed sccccnncsencccatsaternicscoseece 0% 

Short Studies in English Literature. B po mil- 
ton Wright Mabie. 73¢x544, pp. vi, The 
GUE ov cdenccssdctddinaccevasssnasecvappibicconinns 

Poems. By William Edward Hlaptoste Lecky. 
ixh4, pp. vii, 128. New York: D. Appleten % 

International Eduvation Series. A Text-Book in 

ology; An Attempt to Found in the 

Se aa of Psychology of Experience, Meta- 
payeies, ane and Mathematics. By Johann Fried- 
ric Translated from the Original 

German by , me. K. Smith. 734x5, pp. xlv, 

200. The same 





Straight On. A Story for 7am end Old. By 
the author of “Colette.” With eighty-six il- 
lustrations by Edouard Zier. 834x644, pp. 319. 
BRO GREG. ccscccescnsccscevevcesastercsocoscoscose 

The Dew of Thy Youth. An Address to Young 
ag of the Society of Christian Endeavor. 

J. R. Miller, D.D. Pes pp. 2. New 
York: Fleming UE ina nctecacesessenes 


Temptation. A Talk ‘36 rong MS -. md a ames 


Le Misanthrope. Comedie. Par I. te P. “dem Mollsre. 
74x45, pp. 9%. Boston: Ginn & 

The Divine Enterprise of Missions. a Series of 
Lectures Delivered ag New Brunswick, N.J., 


Foundation in the months of Jan and 
February, 1891. By Arthur T. Pierson, "3x5, 


p. 33. New York: The Baker & Taylor 


By Land and Sea. Incidents of Travel with 
Chats about Mistery and Legends. By 
Harriet E. Francis. yy" + eee, DP. 
188. Troy, N. Y.: Nims & Knight 
Le Chevalier D’ Harmental. By Alexandre Dumas. 
7¢x5, pp. vi, 526. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
The R — De . - & Alenende Dumas. 


The + ane ~ plan aeane be first collected 
from Manuscript ai Prin: 
Sources, and edited in em oe Order, 
N Biographical tical. By 
Ww. G, Poems Written Edition. 





guished people at Westminster on the last 


as 


Stalker, D.D. ¢x4i4, pp.3l. Thesame...... on 


1836-1845. Pp. viii, 360. pow Tee Charles 





E. Merrill & Co. Per vol.............. oseuidact 
An Old Sweetheard of Mine. B James Whit- 
comb Riley. Ind. Ind 
The Bowen-M 
Children’s Stories in nals Literature. From 
Shak to Tenn " He 
Christian W. t. Bp. . New 
York : Charles Scribner’s boseceietese ‘ 
Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth. - 
man. ‘Keane Revised. By A bay 
SE, GR Eek htidenswcccgivaseoabsasyesins 
Ocega Steamships. elopen we of thelr 
mstruction, Meagan 
ay lances, By FE aN. ™ 


vee awed "Gon d, Wil- 
E. Seaton. Ninety- 
these. pp. N, a e 


Among the Cop , Youn People’ '3 Stories of 
me War. irhomas elson rage, Tilus- 
rated. » pp. 163. The sam 
Mari Antoinette and the cenneen, of Royalty. 
mbert &, pa Amen, Translated by 
Elizabeth at Mortin. wane Portrait. 
744x534, PP. a rik The sam 
The Bard of the Disphovim. 
Songs, eatectes Sem a 
ac 


My “Personal Experiences in Equatorial Africa 
edical on of the Emin Pasha Relief 
Exp ition. mas Heazle Parke, Hon. 
-L. (Durt). Y with M. Maps and Numerous 
Searelione 4x6, pp. xxvi, 526. The same. 
All the Year Round. A Calendar for 1892. De- 
sign in Colors. By J. Pauline Sunter. Hea 
cprenenrey ilt x. a chain, tassels an 
ring. m: Lee, Sheppard, & ‘Co. 
en. roves Bi oe, pa with Reference 
to the egeuta’ Examinations in the State of 


New York. By John D. Wilson. 7x5, pp. @2. 
Syracuse, N. Y: Te Ws CN ccccnsectaccss 
Dr. Pick’ a Applied \g © fa Be 
wanguage. 
M. ‘ nas pp. 1h The sam eahacssinphsclendans 
The International Date Line. =< Henry Collins, 
A.M. New Edition. Rev by C. W. Bar- 
deen. 7x5, pp.32. The same.................+- 
Thoughts from Earnest Women. Arranged b 
the Woman’s ay Club, Dunkirk, N. y. 
7x5, pp. 36. The sam 


Heath's Modern enenee Series. Introduction 
to Modern French Lyrics. Edited with Notes 
by B. L. Bowen, Ph.D. 7x5, pp. vi. 191. Bos- 
Sait TR, Oh, BRIE BE Oscar cee ccnieecensieasctha 

Rudimentary Ethics. n Text Book for High 
Schools and Acosemiee, J = 
Steele, D.D., 746x5, Dp. 9 aate Bos- 
jh and New York: Leach, Bneweil & San- 

Sermons in Miniature for Extempore Preachers 
Sketches for every wy the it ae Pe Day in 
the Christian Year. Ber: Al a, 
Mortimer, D.D. 714x5, pp. ix, New York: 
Bes De Th, BO ive ch vccccccicvccawedusiiae 

Life of Gustave Doré. With One Hundred and 
Thirty Eight Illustrations from Original 
Drawings by e late Blanchard 

Jerrold. a i. ile ie y Publique 






Sermons on {- ae dom Rate Sunday-Se hool 
Lessons for 1892. By The Monday Club. Sev- 
os Series. 734x544, pp. Boston and 
Chic 7 O ongregational Sunday -School and 
Publis hing Soci EP sosncdtscenncehsthiocscadvoan 

The Abandoned C ‘aim. By Flora Haines Long- 
head. 744x5, pp. iv, 330. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

Tae Lady of Fort St. John. By Mary Hartwell 

Catherwood, 1734x5, pp. vii, 240. The same.. 

Roses of Romance, From the Poems of John 
Keats. Selected and ~ +. by Edmund 
' - Saaees. 634x444, pp. 112. Boston: Roberts 


Pe. of Fancy. Selected from the Works of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. Arranged and Illus- 
trated by Edmund H. Garrett. 644x4\, pp. 
105. WTI ov ccccvascenceccsccdsceenstescouve 

Thy Kingdom gs Ten. Sermons on the 
Lord’s Prayer. ached in King’s C mapel. 
Fasten. by enry Wilder Foote. 7x5, pp. 232. 

Pas debueiis ccurrk nbslenaeneane stalaeaianiiian 


Rose and Layender. By, the Author of “ Miss 
Toosey’s Mission,’ *“ Laddie,” “ Tip-Cat,”’ 
etc. 634x444, pp. 907. The same................ 


bs * _tniatsing < tes Twins, and Ten Other 
Clyde Fitch. The Drawings “wd 
Virginia feremn,. 8x534, pp. 275. The same. 

The Lover’s Year-Book of Poetry. A C ollection 
of Love Poems for Every Day in the Yea 
By Horace Parker Chandler. Volume L 
omnaey to June. 7x5, pp. xvi, 176. The 

The ¢* Unknown PO ei ni Sherman 4 
Yhoya. y agcenens' 7x3 . 177. 
New York: Cassell & Co —— ee. 

The Three-Cornered Hat. By Pedro Antonio de 
Alarcon. Translated by hs Springer. 
7x44, pp. xxxvi, 243. The 

A Galahad of jewetegs. By Martha Burr 
—_— 734x544, pp. 344. New York: Hunt & 
Ea. dedcekonscehectbtedinensdaindadéniodatined 

Happiness in the Spiritual Life; or, The Secret 
of the Lord. A Series of Practical Consider- 
ations. By the Rev. William Clavell In- 
=. . M.A. 734x544, p pp. vill, 347. New York: 
vongmans, Green & 

Problems ya y and Rocutictem. Les- 
sons from Tw Experience in me 
Field of Christien Svldenen By the 

Alex. J. Harrison, B.D. 734x544, pp. xvil, 340. 
Bee Gi ccktdidee 3 = hagnvycoscdnivactasesedases 


Preludes and _ Studies. Music al Themes of the 


Day. By W. J. Henderson. 734x5%4, pp. 243. 
BG Bicccoctccncescncisccavccécoces sipeasee 














An Imperatite a4 A Novel. By W.D. How- 
ells. Tigx544, . 10. New York: Harper & 


A Modern Aladdin; or, The Wonderful Adven- 
tures of Oliver Munier. An Extravaganza in 
Four Acts. By — Pyle. Illustrated. 
T46x544, pp. 205. The sa 


Dame Care. y &y ye ane Trans- 
lated from the German by Bertha Overbeck. 
We PM DROID oven cscoccscccenascaces 


Bible and Studies from the Old and New Testa- 
ments oe eee saternational Sunday- 
= hool Lessons for he Wy Ae gy Ate 

THGX5}4, — x, ew York: A. 

S. Barnes GD Gibobect vccccpnccesccesscacceetecush 

The Princess Tarakanova. A ys = Chapter of 
Russian_History. By G. P. Danilevski, by 
Ida de Mouchanoff. With “tour Portraits. 
ext 4, PD. xxviii, 252. New York: Macmillan 


Light. An Eiqpontery Treatise. By Sir Henr 
Trueman Wood, M.A. 714x544, 


m. pp. xi, 1 
TMG snshucenegebenciedan agantintuctenskebeks 
bay = Months in Peru. By E. B. Cus. — 
rated. 734x6, pp. xxiii, The same....... 


ns Journeys in the Kingdom ot "Fes and 
to the Court of Mula 


The Burnin of rls a r ‘aia of the Daysof 
Nero. 74 Alfred J. ee M.A. 734x544, 
WH. VE GE TS GOD cckccscccceskcccocsgcectes 
The Last of the Giant Killers: or, The Exploits 
of Sir Jack of Danb 7. By the Rev. J. 
Atkinson, D.C 744x544, pp. viii, 244 

e 





Materal Theology. The Gifford Lectures. De- 
vered before the f. Sir GG. Sto of a 


5 1891. By Prof. Sir a, See = 
M.P. 7% . pp. viii, 272. The same.......... 
The Uncollected Writings of en rs Quin- 
$7. oat ith a tee = ee By 
n_two volumes. x54, pp. 
2. a Il; = a The same.... ue. 
Genesis Harmony 5 b 
Gertoepenl et pecans. 
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A. Philadelphia, 
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Life of Benjamin Harris Brewster, with Dis- 
courses and Addresses, By eae oe 
savidge, M.D. 134x5}4, pp. 370. 150 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 














Man: WHAT'S THE MATTER, LITTLE BOY? 
You "RE TOO OLD TO BE WHIMPERING 
ABOUT TRIFLES. 

Boy: TRIFLES!—UHeE's Got my “St. 


NICHOLAS" OUT ON THAT RAFT, AND 
I CAN'T SWIM. 


This little joke is only intended as a reminds 
that the time to subscribe to the best young folks’ 
magazine in the world, ST. NICHGLAS, is NOW. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LAUNCELOT AND GUENEVERE, 


A Poem in Dramas. By Richard Hovey. 12mo, hand- 
—_ é in maroon cloth, gilt stamping, gilt 
top, 


A CHICAGO BIBLE CLASS. 


By Ursula N. Gestefeld. Neatly bound in dark blue 
cloth, gilt title, with gilt top, $1.50. 


MAX HEREFORD'S DREAM. 


By Edna Lyall, author of “ Donovan,” “* We Tw 
etc. Bound in white leatherette, bike ink aa. 
ing; gilt top, 35 cents. 


THE CONDITION OF LABOR. 


An Open Letter to Pope Leo XIII. By Henry George. 
To which is appended Encyclical of the Pope. 
12: no, maroon cloth, gilt, 75 cents; paper covers, 30 


THE SCAPEGOAT. 


By Hall Caine, author of “The Bondman,” “The 
Deemster,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper covers, 50 
cents. 


A STORY OF JEWISH LIFE IN 
MOROCC 








HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
HISTORY OF MY PETS 


REOLLEOTIONS OF MY CHILD- 


' 
By Grace Greenwood. New Editions. $1.00 per vol. 


FOR THE BOYS. 
THE BOY BROKER; 


or, Among the Kings of Wall Street, 


UNDER FIRE; 


or, Fred Worthington’s Campaign, and 


AFLOAT IN A GREAT CITY. 


by Frank A. Munsey. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
fully illustrated throughout. $1.50 per volume. 


A TRAGEDY OF ERRORS. 


By Frank A. Munsey. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE $500 CHECK. 


By Hovatty, Alger, Jr., author of the “ Ragged Dick 
Series,” “Tattered ‘Tom Series,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.25. 








The greatest care has been taken in the press work, 
binding, paper and illustrations of our Library sets 
which are all printed on extra super-calendered pa- 
per, fully illustrated, bound in either vellum cloth 
with leather titles and gilt tops, or finest half calf 
with gilt tops. 


Send for our Special Library Catalogue of Sets. 


UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Jno. W. Lovell Company, 


140-150 WORTH STRERT, NEW YORK. 





27 and 29 West 23d St. New York, 


PUBLISH NEXT WEEK: 


THE MEMOIRS OF TALLEYRAND. 
Volume IV. Edited by Le Duc DE 
BROGLIE, with Introduction by Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid, U. S. Minister to 
France. To be complete in five octavo 
volumes. With portraits and facsim- 
iles. Each $2.50. 

“Itis e queugh to say that the volumes will be sought 
and read extensively, and that they cast a side light on 
the history of ~ areas which is of infinite value. 
Detroit Free Press. 

“The mematve 3 are forcible and clear; the elegance 
lies in the ideas more than in the words. There is not 
a op break in the | intellectual power of the work.” 
THE OLD STONE HOUSE, AND 

OTHER STORIES. By ANNA KATHA- 
RINE GREEN, author of ‘‘ Behind Closed 
Doors,”’ ‘‘ The Mill Mystery,” etc. 1$mo, 
cloth, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 


POLITICS AND PROPERTY, OR 
PHRONOCRACY. By SLAcK WoRTH_ 
INGTON. A compromise between De- 
mocracy and Plutocracy. 12mo, $1.50. 

—— oy 4 works of this character, the interest 


ine u read, and the most skeptical will 
finish at at least “halt converted.”—New Orleans New 


“ Mr. Worthington writes in excellent temper, mod- 
erately and logically, and certainly in an interesting 
way.” —Proritence Journal. 


TALES BY CLINTON ROSS. 


THE PRETENDER AND THE PEACE 
OF THE HILLS. (Ready in Decem- 
ber.) 


THE ADVENTURES OF THREE 
WORTHIES. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Being an adventure of a French gentle- 
man in ’70; one of a nobleman of old Tou- 
raine, turned Jesuit; one of a certain fol- 
lower of the Stuarts, told by themselves. 

“A delightful specimen of the style of the author, 
who is certain to grow rapidly in popular favor.” 
Boston Traveller. 


“ All the enticing accom gimonte of the good old 
stories.”"— Philadelphia Bulle 


“Tt may be that logic has a aim to be spited in be- 
half of a style so full of subtle and poetical rec omme n- 
dations.”—New York Sun. 

THE SPECULATOR.,. A Portrait of a 
Contemporary American. 16mo, cloth, 
75 cents. 
‘Too much cannot be said of the clearness of the 


enthar’ s conception, and his skill in the management 
of detail.”"—The Epoch. 


‘This isa bit of real life put in the tersest, tensest 


form imaginable, and leaves the reader all unsatis- 
fled.”—Literary World, London, Eng. 


DAYS AND DREAMS, 
MADISON CAWEIN, author of “ Lyrics 
and Idyls,” “The Triumph of Music,” 
etc. i6mo, $1.25. 

CALIFORNIA AND ALASKA, AND 
OVER THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY. By Dr. WILLIAM SEw- 
ARD WEBB. Popular Edition. 8vo, il- 
lustrated. $2.25. 

“Dr. Webb affords a vivacious description of the 
country traversed, as well as of the personal experi- 


ences of the trav elling rty. His chronicle is ample, 
entertaining, and valuable.”—The Snn. 


PARTIES AND PATRONAGE, An 

Essay. By Lyon G. TYLER, President 

of Williams and Mary College (No. 68 

* “Questions of the Day” Series). 8vo, 
$1.00. 


*,* Notes on New Books No. 3 
day c atalogue s sent on applic ~2 8 


A BEAUTIFUL 
Holiday Gift 


HOME OR OFFICE. 
Holloway Reading Stand, 


pastes t — Dictionary Holder compipet. | ey A 
tu before you by s test push of the 

id any po ition. olde unhealthfal habit bend- 
ing forward when reading or studying. Send forcata- 
logue. HOLLOWAY CO., Cuya joga Falls, 0. 


—, , Selected, and tastefully 
VIEWS “e: 6 views, ag views, 
Pee, Gone for i “Orders, prom views. EXCELSIO 
VIEW .. Bank Rnilding. Colorado Springs, Colo, 


Poems. By 


ont illustrated holi- 

















Samples free at the stationers 





or we will send 12 styles 
for 10 cents 
TADELLA PEN Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





‘A NEW LIGH 


Branch, 189 La Salle 


FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, 
bee abont. Catalowue free, “Mention this paper. 


and other new features worth 


LT & CO ,16 Beekman Street,New York, 


Galle St. Calumet Building), }, OMeago, 1, L. Le Davis, Manager. 
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MENTAL TELEGRAPHY. 

A Manuscript with a History. By 
MARK TWAIN ; 

HER FIRST APPEARANCE. 

A Story. By RicHARD HARDING 
Davis, with Three Illustrations by C. D. 
GIBSON. 

THE SINGING SHEPHERD. 

A Poem. By ANNIE FIELDs, with 
Full-page Illustration by ALFRED PAR- 
THE CHRISTMAS PEAL. SONS; 

A Poem. By Harriet PRESCOTT A FADED SCAPULAR. 
A Story. By F. D. MILLET; 


SpoFFoRD, with a Full-page Illustration 
ee es A WALK IN TUDOR LONDON. 
A MAID'S CHOICE. By WALTER BESANT, with Ten Illus- 
trations ; 
HIS SHIP. 


A Story in Music. Illustrations by 
A Poem. By JAMES RussELL LOWELL, 


Howarp PyLe. Music by W. W. 
GILCHRIST ; . 4 

with Full-page Illustration by CHARLES 
RICKETTS ; 


CHARTERING A NATION. 
A Day with the Blackfoots. By JULIAN MELCHIOR LA MESSE DE MINUIT. 
A Christmas Legend. By WIL11AM 


RALPH, with Seven Illustrations by FRED- 
McLENNAN, with Four Illustrations by 


ERIC REMINGTON ; 
MY COUSIN, THE COLONEL. C. S, REINHART ; 
A Story. By Tuomas BAILey AL- A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 
DRICH, with Five Illustrations by C. S. Full - page Illustration by GEORGE DU 
REINHART ; MAURIER ; 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
Comment by ANDREW LANG, with By GEORGE WILLIAM CurRTIS ; 
Eight Illustrations by Epwin A. ABBEY ; EDITOR'S STUDY. 
AT LA GLORIEUSE. By WitttaAM DEAN HOWELLS ; 
° | 
A Ghost Story. By M. E. M. Davis, EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


with Eight Illustrations by W. T. SMED- Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WAR- 
LEY; | NER. 


THE ANNUNCIATION. 

By the Rev. Henry VAN Dyke,D.D., 
with Eleven Illustrations from Master- 
pieces in painting and Sculpture by FRA 
ANGELICO, ANDREA DEL SARTO, FRA 
Fitiprpo Lipet, FRANCIA, BOTTICELLI, 
VANDER WEYDEN, and DONATELLO, 
including also a Frontispiece Engraving 
from RosseTtl's Painting, ‘‘ Ecce Ancilla 
Domini ;” 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR. 
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. 
Japonica. 

By Sir Ebwin ARNOLD. Lllustrated by Robert Blum. Large 8vo, $3.00. 

me Edwin Arnold's picture of Japan and its people is as delicate in texture as it is poetic 
in color and sympathetic in tone.” The gracious and gentle people, among whom he spent a 
year, are age fe with graceful appreciation of their many charming traits, and with an 
: so into their thoughts that come only from close and long intimacy. Mr. Blum’s 
Ny 2 rawings reproduce with delightful effect this unique land and the characteristic types to be 


found among its people. 
Ocean Steamships. On the Border with 
Crook. 


By various authors. 


Waar 





\ 


Fully illustrated, 


Py) AWS 


8vo0, $3.00. By Captain Joun G. Bourke, U.S.A. 
Illustrated, 8vo, $3.50. 
Every phase of the construction, develop- ** Prepared from Capt. Bourke’s own diaries 


ment, management and appliances of che 


kept during twent 
years of western cam- 
great transatlantic liners is treated by an ¥, ; 


paigning. Itisa work both of solid and popu- 


expert, special attention being paid to the | lar merit, valuable asa record, and attractive $ 
daily life of passengers and crew. for general perusal,”"—Chicavo Interior. = 

The Incarnation of the Son of God. S/ 

The Bampton Lectures for 1891. By Principal CHARLES Gork, Editor of a | 
**Lux Mundi.” 8vo, $2.00, & 

A reverent and devout presentation for the general reader of the doctrines of the divine 2B 
incarnation, The discussion is marked by keen intellectual penetration, and among its most i. 
striking features are its modernness and freedom from speculative and dogmatic methods. = 

The Life of Austin | The Sabbath in =) 

. F: y) 

Phelps. Puritan NewEngland. ‘% 


By ELizaABETH STUART PHELPs (Mrs. 
Ward). 


"No biography issued this season will be 


| By Mrs ALice Morse EAL, 12mo, gy 
Illustrated, 8vo, $2.00 | “$1.28. ; 
| 

“One of the most entertaining books we ff 





read with greater interest. The book is fas- | have ever come upon, and of value te y 
cinating.”—N, VY. Examiner, student of history wot Sm v aod aa / Y 
Across Russia. i 

From the Baltic to the Danube. By Dr. CHARLES A. STopparD, Editor of 4 
the New York Oédserver, Illustrated. r12mo, $1.50. yy) 

“* Mr, Stoddard is a good traveler ; he sees well, and his descriptions of people and places Zz 
are graphic and oflarge value. He makes his book as profitable as pleasing. = 
/, 


—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 4 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N.Y. 26 
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The Announcements in this advertisement and those which follow will enable the friends of THe Companion to judge somewhat of the 


scope and character of the reading that will-be given in its columns during 1892 — the sixty-fifth year of its issue. 


Nine Illustrated Serial Stories. 


The Serial Stories for the coming year will be of rare interest and variety, as well as unusual in number. 





Lois Mallet’s Dangerous Gift. A New England Quaker Girl’s first Contact with “World’s People”; by Mrs. Mary Catherine Lee. 
A Tale of the Tow-Path. The Iardships encountered by a Boy who found Life at home too Hard for him; by Homer Greene. 
How Dickon Came by his Name. A charmingly written Story of the Age of Chivalry; by Harold Frederic. 
Two ‘Techs’? Abroad. They set off on a Tour of the World in quest of Profitable Enterprises; by : C. A. Stephens. 
A Young Knight of Honor. The Story of a Boy who stood at his Post while Death was all around him; by Miss Fanny M. Johnson. 
A Boy Lieutenant. A True Narrative; by Free S. Bowley. Touaregs. A Story of the Sahara; by Lossing G. Brown. 
Smoky Days. A Story of a Forest Fire; by E. W. Thomson. On the Lone Mountain Route; by Miss Will Allen Dromgoole. 
o es * ¢ 
Hints on Self-Education. Practical Advice. 

Articles of great value to Young Men who desire to educate themselves. The Habit of Thrift; by Andrew Carnegie. 
Hon. Andrew D. White, Ex-President of Cornell. How to Start a Small Store; by F. B. Thurber. 
President Timothy Dwight, of Yale University. Girls and the Violin. A Valuable Paper; by Camilla Urso. 
President E. H. Capen, of Tufts College. A Chat with Edison. How to Succeed as an Electrician; G. P. Lathrop. 
President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University. Boys in N. Y. Offices; Evils of Small Loans; by Henry Clews. 
President Francis L. Patton, of Princeton College. The Girl Who Thinks She Can Write. Three Articles of Advice by 
Professor James Bryce, M.P., author of the “ American Commonwealth.” well-known Writers, Amelia E. Barr, Jeanette L. Gilder, Kate Field. 








Five Special Features. 
A Rare Young Man. Describing the life of a young inventor of extraordinary gifts; by The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


Episodes in My Life. A delightful paper telling how he came to build the Suez Canal; by The Count de Lesseps. 
The Story of the Atlantic Cable. Mr. Field’s narrative has the thrilling interest of a romance ; Cyrus W. Field. 
Unseen Causes of Disease; Three admirable articles by the Eminent English Physician, Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
Boys and Girls at the World’s Fair. What Young Americans may do as Exhibitors; by Col. George R. Davis. 





Glimpses of Royalty. Railway Life. 


Housekeeping at Windsor Castle; by - Lady Jeune. The Safest Part of a Train; by Col. H. G. Prout. 
How Queen Victoria Travels; by H. W. Lucy. Success in Railway Life; by Supt. N. Y. Central, Theo. Voorhees. 
The Story of Kensington Palace ; by The Marquis of Lorne. Asleep at his Post; by former Supt. Mich. Southern, Charles Paine. 
How I Met the Queen; by Nugent Robinson. Roundhouse Stories. Humorous and pathetic; by An Old Brakeman. 





Short Stories and Adventures. 


More than One Hundred capital Stories of Adventure, Pioneering, Hunting, Touring will be printed in this volume. Among them are: 





The Flash-Light. Old Thad’s Stratagem. His Day for the Flag. 

My Queer Passenger. Very Singular Burgliars. Capturing a Desperado. 

Molly Barry’s Manitou. The Tin Peddler’s Baby. In the Burning Pineries. 

Shut Up in a Microbe Oven. Blown Across Lake Superior. The Boys and the Wild-Cat. 

The Cruise of a Wagon-Camp. A Young Doctor’s Queer Patients. On a Cattle Steamer in a Storm. 

Looking Back on Girlhood. Looking Back on Boyhood. 
A Series of pleasant Anecdotal Sketches of their Youth; written by A Series of Articles narrating their Boyish Experiences; written by 

Sarah Orne Jewett. Margaret Deland. Donald G. Mitchell. Frank R. Stockton. 
Lucy Larcom. Mary Mapes Dodge. General 0. 0. Howard. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 





The Illustrations will be improved and increased in number. The Weekly Editorials on the leading Foreign and Domestic Topics 
will be marked by impartiality and clearness. Household Articles will be contributed by well-known writers. The Children’s Page will 
be more attractive than ever. The Illustrated Weekly Supplements, adding nearly one-half to the size of the paper, will be continued. 





66 A Y ard New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, will receive THE YOUTH’S COMPANION FREE to January 1, 1892, Free to 
and for a full year from that date. This offer includes the THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
DOUBLE HOLIDAY NUMBERS and all the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS. Any person who 


of Roses.”’ mentions this paper when subscribing will receive a copy of a beautiful painting, entitled, “A YARD OF ROSES.” Jan. 1892. 


Its production has cost TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. Specimen Copies Free. Address, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Post-Offiee Order, or Registered Letter at our risk. 
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SORIBNERS NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE YOUNG. 





By the Author of ‘ Gallegher.” 


Stories for Boys. 


By RICHARD HARDING Davis. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.00. 


Mr. Davis’s new book has obtained immediate favor, 
and a warmth of commendation that assures for it a 
foremost position among the leading books of the 
year. The following, selected from many favorable 
notices, will serve to represent the universal expres- 
sion of approval which has greeted the volume. 


bet will be astonishing, indeed, if ths of all ages 

ot fascinated with the stories. “Mr. Davis knows 

iafaliibly weet will interest his — Boston 
Beacon. 


“Crisp in style and animated in incident. For a 
wholesome, hearty boy we can fancy no more enter- 
taining volume.”— Newark Advertiser. 


“Of intense interest. It will be very popular with 
Tribune. ‘ 


all boys.” —Detroit 


Among the Camps. 


Or Young People’s Stories of the War. By 
THOMAS NELSON PAGE. Illustrated 


Square 8vo, $1.50. 


In this volume Mr. Page has told some Virginia 
stories of the war, which will touch the heart of every 
reader, young or old, and which will rival the author’s 
“Two Little Confederates” in popularity. 


Children’s Stories in Eng- 
lish Literature. 


From Shakespeare to Tennyson. By HENRI- 
ETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. Uniform 
with From Taliesin to Shakespeare, 
already publishéd. Each 12mo, $1.25. 

“Miss Wright has endeared herself to a host of 


readers by her stories @ history and science, but she 
has a way 2 — so thoroughly fascinating 
t 


The Boy Settlers. 


A Story of Early Times in Kansas. By 
NoAH Brooks. Illustrated by W. L. 
ROGERS. 12mo, $1.25. 

“A volume thatall 5 freed boys will admire. Its 

descriptions of frontier accurate and exci! 


iting. 
The illustrations add to the entertaining and instruc- 
tive text.” —Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


A New Mexico David, 


And Other Stories and Sketches of the 
Southwest. By CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 

“ A pleasant volume of short stories, f full of ataring 

ee and powerfully written.’’—Congregation- 

Lyra Heroica. 


A Book of Verse for Boys. Selected and 
arranged by WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
12mo, $1.25. 


“Mr. Henley has rendered boys a service they must 
certainly appreciate. It is a noble, a choice selection.” 
— Boston Traveller. 


New Books by G. A. Henty. 


THE DASH FOR KHARTOUM: a Tale of the 
Nile.—REDSKIN AND CowBoy: a Tale of 
the Western Plains.—HELD FAST FOR 
ENGLAND: a Tale of the Siege of Gib- 
ralter. Each illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
oni J. ra 's books never fail to interest.”—London 


Pilots of Pomona. 


A Story of the Orkney Islands. By ROBERT 
LEIGHTON. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

“ His plot is original, and the whole story full of ex- 
citement and enthusiasm. The volume will be very 
popular.’’— Boston Herald. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


143-745 Broadway, New York. 


FATHERS 


TELL YOUR 


DAUGHTERS 


THAT 
THE DOLL’S DRESSMAKER 


isa monthly magazine that will afford girls who love 
their dolls more real pleasure than any other one 
thing you can give. All about DoLLs, DoOLL’s FAsH- 
10NS, DOLL’s PATTERNS and an hundred and one sug- 
gestions to make little fingers acquainted with wo- 
man’s work. 

Send for sample copy, 


THE DOLL’S vnusSMAKER, 


JENNIE WREN, Publisher, 
XS East 77th Street, New York City. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE COLLECTED WORKS 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Authorized Edition, with a Critical Introduction by 


HENRY JAMES. 
Volume 


of the Gadsbys, and Under 
Mes VI.—The Light that Failed. Enlarged Edi- 
bd Vil.—Degeeemantel t Ditties, and Barrack- 
. Bie. above voor cB 


auton nm ol mers gilt t top, per vol., $1.25. 
- Departmen bitten” and the t gh ins Pala" 
INDIAN TALES. 


IN ONE VOLUME. — = 


and White, Wee Willie W a, kie. 
THREE-VOLUME EDITION. Price, $1.00 per vol. 


Volume _1.—Plain Tales from the Hills. 
> Il.—The ae "Rickshaw, In Black and 
? Il. idiers e,and Wee Willie Winkie. 
my att Ligh th that Failed 0, 2% eves Westmin- 
paper covers, % cen’ 


‘ae co) aE Talk TRA snore OF HEIN- 
Wok S. By Charles G. 
gilt top, $1.75. 


ane alnable perenne nce teens 
which is now ready, contains ** Fleren- 


er Fe FF and “Shakespeare's. Mal 
IMPERIAT, SLY. By Sidney Whit- 


This work has been m 


favorably comm 
to whom aS is dedic dedicated: 
Rh haat ter hike rte ta 


THE WOMAN’S CLUB, Peace Guide 


dens 


and \d-book. e Miller. Author 
Waya “In N Time,” erete ‘Hints ies +o 

of omen’s Grubs, with ¥ A 
Methods of etc. $1.00. 


Fine Illustrated Gift-Books, 


Beautifully ted from new ——, plates 
empocietty le for this edi on extra super 
ci dered pay aie ~ original illustrations. Bound 


in English ‘um cloth, stam, in silver and gold, 
with gilt tops. Each book in Pion - 


MYPATIA. ig By Rev. A aie fee Ringley. With 40 
JOBN HALL NRE 


ustrations. Cl woe 
vay, 34) IR. By bad Make 
With 187 . dn y the author. 


half calf, $5.00 


sale all booksellers, or sent 
sesh Errata bkaaers,o ati aha 


UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


John W. Lovell Company, 


142 To 150 WortH STREET, NEw York. 
THE 
Springfield Republican 
For 1892. 


AN INDEPENDENT, COMPLETE AND 
ABLE NEWSPAPER. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE JOURNAL OF 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 
Published DAILY, SUNDAY & WEEKLY. 
THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN is emphati- 
cally a newspaper for the people. It publishes all the 
news that is news in the broadest and highest sense, 
unaffected by partisan or personal prejudice. It is 
enterprising, alert and intelligent in the perform- 
ance of its duties to the public. It has its own de- 
cided opinions on public questions, and these opin- 
ions are expressed with vigor and ability; but they 
are not allowed to color its news columns. THE RE- 
PUBLICAN is a thoroughly fair journal. Members of 
all parties who desire to keep informed of the im- 
portant political events and discussions of the presi- 
dential campaign of 1892, should subscribe for THE 

REPUBLICAN. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
DAILY: 70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, $8 a year. 
SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 a year. 

WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 a year. 

All subscriptions are payable strictly in advance. 
Specimen copies free. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, 
A 12-page paper of superior merit, will 
be sent free for one month, to any one 
who wishes to try it. New Subscribers 
to The Weekly for 1892 can have the 
paper free for the balance of 1891. 
Address THE REPUBLICAN, 


Springfield, Mass. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Taz LyDEPENDENT who would like to have 


a specimen copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated 
by sending, on a postal card, the name and address to which he 


would like the paper sent. 





Hovehion, Miflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Joseph Hardy Neesi- 
ma. 


By Arraur SHERBURNE 
Harpy, author of “But Yet a Wo- 
man,”’ “‘ Passe Rose,’”’ etc. With por- 
traits of Mr. Neesima and Hon. Alphe- 
us Hardy. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

This account of one of the most famous 
Japanese of modern times is deeply interest- 
ing. His education in America, his contri- 
bution, as missionary and educator, to the 
wonderful transformation of Japan, and 
the light thrown on that unique country by 
his letters, render the book peculiarly valu- 
able and engaging. 


A New England Girl- 
hood. 
A very interesting story of her 


girlhood by Lucy Larcom. Holiday 
Edition. Tastefully bound, $1.25. 


On the Threshold. 


An entirely new edition (24th) 


of Dr. MUNGER’s remarkably good and 
popular book, with a new chapter on 


“Purity.” $1.00, 
Ciphers. 
A Novel. By Eien Otnery 


KIRK, author of “The Story of Marga- 
ret Kent,” “ Walford,” etc. $1.25. 


A story of New York, full of interest, as 
all Mrs. Kirk’s stories are. 


Dr. Holmes’s Works. 
New Riverside Edition. 


Poetical Works. With a Por- 
trait of Dr. Holmes. 3 yols. crown 
8vo, gilt top, $1.50 a volume; the set, 
$4.50. 
Doctor Holmes has annotated the poems. 
The last volume has a table of the first lines 
of all the poems in the three volumes. 


The Lady of Fort St. 
John. 


By Mary Harrwe tt Caruer- 
woop, author of ‘The Romance of Dol- 
lard,” etc. $1.25. 

A powerful novel of New Brunswick in 
the seventeenth century. Its queenly hero- 
ine and othe# characters are types of that 
adventurous age, and the story is one of 
profound interest. 


TheAbandoned Claim. 
A very engaging and notable 


Californian story by FLORA HAINES 
LOUGHEAD, author of “The Man who 
was Guilty.” $1.25. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGERTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..202 Broadway,N.Y 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
ON THE GROUND FLOOR! 


Rockwood’s New Phebegpenhio Establishment has 
the Office, Reception room 


Posing Room on the Ground Floor. 


N EVENINGS. 
1440 Broadway ben 8t.), N. Y., Holland Building, 


‘65S 


P.W.Z GLEeR & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.,orSt.Louis, 














MUSIC. 


Santa’s Surprise, 2 Dr. W. H. sae’ Cantata. 


erry 
Songs, Appreciative Recivath Enjoyable Dia- 
logues. Price, 30 cts. by mail. 


The Lord’s Anointed, Br. o=u7z Lowry 


well as the introducti Sen of tamiller mns 
in in which all can jon, in, make it a very ania a 
rice, 5 cts. ove mail. 


The Christmas King. A nde"gertesin'e 
Mrs. WILBUR F. Crarts. Price, 5 cts. by mail. 


Christmas Annual No. 22 ‘urishes new 
perlenced composers. Price, 4 cts. by mail. 
Recitations [or christie dcent xampe, 
A full catalogue of Music sent on request. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 16 B. th St., New York. 














For the Church. 


Barnett’s Selections and 


Voluntaries. 
Rare te. Bernt. ivsieat Director Yale 


This volume contains nearly 250 of the latest and 
best selections and voluntaries, of every variety. 


Male Voice Choir. 


Compiled and edited by L. O. Emerson. 
postpaid, $1, 
book of devotional pieces for men's voices, con- 


more than 100 excellent songs, adapted for 
meetings and religious conventions. 


Priee, 


ae F. 
reviva: 


Voice in Praise. 


By J G Barnett, Musical , Director Yale Col- 
lege. Price, post paid, $1.50 7 : oi 
The music ls of the higher ai but exceeding] 
leasant, effective, and useful, and within the ca i 
of all’ well-constituted choirs of average ability. 
los, duets, and trios are included in the 39 songs, 


Choice Sacred Duets. 


By Standard Authors. 

boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2. 

Thirty sacred duets arranged with excellent taste 
and rare judgment. The new arrangement of the 


standard songs of the Church will especiaily please 
lovers of these charming songs. 


Heavy paper, $1 


Choice Sacred Solos. 


Thirty-nine songs. 150 pages. Paper, $1; boards, 
$1.25; cloth gilt, $2. 


An exceptionally fine collection of Sacred Solos, 
adapted for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor voices. 
The songs are not dilficult, and are of that high, dig- 
nified character that always pleases singers w ho de- 
sire solos of this class. 


Any book sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 





OLIVER DITSON CO. 


458-463 Washington Street, Boston, 


0. H. DITSON, & CO. 
867 Broadway, WN. Y. 


J. E, DITSON & 00. 
1228 Chestnut St, Phila, 








CHRISTMAS. SELECTIONS 8 saci Responsive Serie 
i 


Carols pages. Price, 


tie cis ‘Qf BETHLEHEM. <t.ss!*L.tez 


containing an in- 
stenctive & P ~~ i d with New and Ap 
iate Carols. Ban 5 cents a single copy. OTHE 
VICES of the same Character and at the same price, are 
id, Frankincense and Myrrh,” “Christmas Joy | Belis,”’ 
“Good Will to Men,” “Noel, * and ** Peace on Ear 


& CHRISTMAS | VISION —A NEW CANTATA 


ts eee by these two 
m writers is sure 
sy Ae 73 a ery aon 
tiest and most entertaining . 








© nie — waa is the pret- 
have poe ced thus far, 
Price, 30 cents a single copy. HER CANTATAS for 
the Cheistmas Season are “One Christmas Eve,"’ “Santa Claus 
&C “The New Santa C laus,"" “Catching Kriss Kringle,” ‘ 
“Judge Santa Claus,” ‘Santa Claus’ Mistake,’ and “ The 
Waite Christmas."” Price of each, 30 cents per single copy. 


THE ,, WONDERFUL STOR Relates in verse, serip- 


ture readings and music, 
t. the principal events of 
chiat's s ne on ~~ > pt ae mo instructive. 


rice, 20 cents 


BETHLEH EM A Cantata for Adults only (no child- 
« ren's part) that cannot fail to please wher- 
ever rendered. Price, so cts a single copy. 

y FS 10 1. +4 sample copy of * ‘Musical Visitor” for Choirs, 
——PUBLISHED BY. 

The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
Reot & Sons Music Co., | T he John Church Ce,. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 13 E, 16th St., New York, 








X-Mas Music. 


Ohrist’s Nativity seaecen School Ser- 





vice No, 9).-.- .-Danks, 5¢ 
Heavenly Tidings (Gayo 5e. 
In the Sweet Long Ago ( “ + 5e, 
Glorious News ee * 00+ 6a 
Hark What Mean (Anthem) Haesche. 260, 


And there were : 

Shepherds, ( ‘“ ) Williams. 206, 
The Morning Star( ‘‘ ) Warren. 30c, 
Christ Child (Solo 0 or A Flat) 
Vandewater.40o, 

Warren. 26¢, 
150. 


Glory to God (Ascription) 
Sleep Babe Divine (Oradle Song) “ 
Oarol Annual No, 26 (6 carols by var- 


ious authors). . Bo, 
lso Carol Annuals ‘Nos. 1 to "95 senate (alread 
ore 5c. a Liberal discount to Churches an 
junday-sch 
ioe, etc., sent on selection when de- 


gon list of Christmas Novelties sent free on applica- 
ion. 


WM.A.POND & CoO. 


25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








EDUCATION. 
Me =~ a ROE: ing ail be FRENCH, and Mu; 


Philadel; his, Musi aL, in 
ofiss'gP8 inetwood, and under the super 
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Financial, 


THE SILVER PROBLEM. 


THE address delivered before the Bank- 
ers’ Convention in New Orleans by George 
S. Coe, President of the American Ex- 
change National Bank, New York City, 
was a noteworthy review of the financial 
situation. Mr. Coe began by stating the 
elementary truths about money: that com- 
merce is an exchange of labor; that such 
e~change must have a measure of value; 
that paper instruments—not money, but 
representing it—now constitute the larger 
proportion of our exchanges; that banks 
perform an indispensable service in facili- 
tating our exchanges; that banks and 
bankers do not deal in instruments of ex- 
change merely, but in property, which the 
paper passed from hand to hand not only 
represents but covers; that the safest 
banker is he who keeps the papers-and the 
property most persistently together and 
holds them in closest relation. From this 
it is but a step to the argument that cur- 
rent money which is not based on real 
value is unsubstantial; the corollary being 
that currency is the effect, not the cause, 
of property values, and hence ‘‘no just 
estimate of the amount of currency re- 
quired by the community can ever be 
made in advance of the industrial work 
done. No government currency can pos- 
sibly be made in the very nature of things 
the requisites of elasticity, 
commercial stability and guarantees of 
public welfare.” In this, as readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT do not need to be told, 
Mr. Coe is strictly in accord with the the- 
ory and practice of the great nations of 
Europe, already briefly described in these 
columns. 

After describing 
etized silver silver 
** patriotic” dollars to a mere commodity 
(patriotic because recognized by our fore- 
fathers), Mr. 

“The difference between the legal and the 
actual value of silver dollars prevented 
their being readily converted into other 
merchandise that would pay foreign debts 
through commercial interchange. We are 
therefore no more masters of the situation 
in respect to the mineral composing money 
(that is whether it shall be gold or silver) 
than to any other of the products of the 
country. The outside demand will deter- 
mine the real value of them all.” 


combining 


how Europe demon- 


and thus reduced our 


Coe continued: 


This is profoundly true. 
produce 


As long as we 
more wheat than we consume 
and must sell the surplus abroad, we must 
take for that surplus the prices fixed in 
the world’s markets by the world’s supply 
of that grain. The prices received for our 
exported surplus in turn fix the limits of 
the prices receivable for wheat in the 
United States; for it is impossible that 
wheat values should be low in Liverpool 
and high in New York and Chicago so 
long as we have any large quantity of 
that cereal which must find sale outside 
our national boundaries. Nor can we by 
any legislation fix the prices of silver any 
more than of wheat, unless we are pre- 
pared to consume it all ourselves. 

Speaking of the Barings liquidation Mr. 
Coe told how the whole banking world 
became involved and how the banks of 
New York were compelled to unite for 
mutual support. 

“To gneet this heavy demand (of Europe for 
her money here) it became necessary to draw 
through New York some seventy-five mil- 
lion’ in gold, the only form of commercial 
money admissible, thereby reducing the 
available commercial reserves of this coun- 
try to an extent as unexpected as it was 
perilous. It is very significant and admoni- 
tory that four hundred and fifty millions of 
silver accumulated in our Government 
Treasury and in other cash reserves, counted 
for nothing and even for less than nothing 
in this demand, because it was not availa- 
ble as full international money, and be- 
cause it had absorbed so much active capi- 
tal, otherwise exchangeable for tts equiva- 
lent value in gold or in other exportable 
commercial assets.”’ 

We call the reader’s attention to this last 
sentence. Silver was locked up, and the 
paper money representing it was locked 
“up, too, as far as international trade was 
concerned, Now, silver is a commodity 
of international commerce, and as such 


could be used, like wheat, to pay our debts 








abroad, if a local price above the world’s 
value had not been set on it by Govern- 
ment. In fact, statistics show a very 
heavy falling off in our exports of silver. 
One reason why so much gold was taken 
from us was that silver, either in the metal 
itself or in exchange for merchandise, 
could not be used instead. This is the 
meaning of Mr. Coe’s remark which we 
have put in italics. As a great contrast, 
we quote from Secretary Foster’s letter to 
the Convention: 

“Gold was withdrawn, aggregating $72,- 
000,000. But for the substitute provided for 
domestic trade in the form of Treasury 
notes issued by the Government in the pur- 
chase of silver bullion, it is probable that 
the country would not have been able to 
stand the enormous drain of gold without 
producing a stringency in the money market 
and serious business disturbance.” 

Secretary Foster’s mistake is evident; in- 
stead of relieving the situation, the silver 
notes compelled the shipment of so large a 
quantity of gold by putting a false ex- 
change value on other things (silver itself 
or goods), and thus hindering their export. 
For it must not be forgotten that the 
United States was and is adebtor country, 
a borrower from Europe of large sums of 
money invested here, and for which Eu- 
rope then held our promises to pay in the 
shape of railway and land mortgages. 
When confidence failed in Europe, these 
investors demanded back their money— 
that is, they sold their securities here in 
our cities. What should be sent them in 
payment? Silver? No, because they would 
not take silver at our prices; and we can- 
not blame them. 

Mr. Coe’s statement of our alternative 
for the future is very impressive: 

‘* The great and growing aggregate of our 
silver, now nearly five hundred million dol- 
lars, stands before the world a menace of 
vast proportions. It raises the prices of 
property above the commercial standard, 
encourages expenditures and creates an ad- 
verse balance of international trade which 
can be paid only in gold. Shall this go on 
forever, and what will be the inevitable re- 
sult? Fortunately the present bountiful 
harvest has opened to us for the moment a 
way of escape from what seemed otherwise 
a most serious national embarrassment. 
This, however, does not remove, but only 
prolongs the issue. The active capital ex- 
pended for the purchase of silver by the 
Government must be restored either by a 
sale of the purchased metal in the open mar- 
ket, or by aconversion of the bullion into 
international money. Which shall it be?”’ 
It only remains to remark that Mr. Coe 
is as stanch a Republican as Secretary 
Foster. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


SPECULATION in stocks continues to 
drag, and prices for the week are only a 
fraction better; but they are still not far 
below the best of the year, in spite of the 
activity of the bear leaders. The first 
rush of speculation has received a check; 
and both the European and American 
public, having for the time being with- 
drawn from the market, have assumed an 
expectant attitude. The natural condi- 
tions in favor of our market are becoming 
more important daily; but they merely 
serve to offset in a measure the anxiety 
occasioned by the strained foreign condi- 
tions. We cannot ignore the commercial 
and political conditions prevailing else- 
where, particularly while we occupy the 
enviable position of distributor to foreign 
countries of a large surplus of products. 
The general aspect of affairs in Europe is not 
at all satisfactory. Many of the countries 
whose funds constitute the leading specu- 
lative issues in London and Paris are in 
the throes of financial embarrassment; and 
banking failures in Berlin, and rumors of 
similar trouble at other centers have been 
numerous for a week past. The English 
and German press claim that the recent 
Russian loan fell flat, and would have been 
a signal failure had not the French 
bankers been obliged to take it and so cur- 
tail their already small resources. How- 
ever that may be, the price of the loan has 
declined since the issue. Russia, of course, 
now has a large credit balance in London 
and Paris upon which she will draw when 
payment for food imports has to be made. 
The recent advance in the Bank of Eng- 
land rate of discount is therefore regarded 





more as an attempt to prevent an imme- 
diate outflow of gold to Russia than a 
check upon the movement to this coun- 
try. Such being the condition of affairs 
there is no expectation here of important 
foreign buying of our stocks, except for 
quick speculative turns. As an active 
factor in the market the exaggerated ru- 
mors of coming trouble in the coal trade 
take first place; but as has been before 
stated a great deal depends upon the 
weather. The redistribution of output may 
cause a little friction about the end of the 
year, but no coal war is anticipated. 

The agricultural report for November 
gives the corn crop a yield slightly above 
the average of 26 bushels per acre. The 
highest rate of yield appears in New Eng- 
land, where it is from 35 to 40 bushels. 
In the South it is from 11 in Florida to 25 
in Maryland, while in the States which 
have a surplus of corn, the average is 
slightly above 30 bushels. In South Da- 
kota drought and frost reduced the yield 
to 22 bushels per acre. The crop is esti- 
mated at 2,000,000,000 bushels, or 30 
bushels per capita of population. The 
October condition of potatoes has been 
equaled only once since 1880, the drought 
which has been so seriously felt in other 
directions having advanced this erop. 








The October report of foreign commerce 
of the port of New York shows imports, 
specie and bullion included, $6,432,700 in 
excess of 1890; but in merchandise alone 
they were $6,950,000 below 1890, when, for 
the first time in the history of the coun- 
try, over $50,000,000 worth of goods were 
landed at New York ina single month. 
The imports of gold and silver amounted 
to $14,500,000, the heaviest since 1880; and 
the total of merchandise exceeds any year 
on record except the last two, when for 
special reasons connected with tariff legis- 
lation shipments were hurried forward. 
Exports exclusive of specie from New 
York for ten months from January Ist, 
were $307,000,000 against $287,000,000 in 
1890, and $285,000,000 in 1889. It will be 
several weeks before October returns for 
other ports are completed; but if they 
have done as well relatively as New York 
October foreign trade will stand without 
a precedent. The movement of grain in 
the West continues large. Since January 
ist receipts of wheat at nine leading inte- 
rior points have been 160,517,000 bushels 
an increase of 79,164,000 bushels; of corn, 
96,773,000 bushels, a decrease of 55,258,000; 
of oats, 84,744,000 bushels, an increase of 
6,067,000 ; of rye, 12,206,000 bushels, an 
increase of 7,968,000. Receipts of wheat 
at Atlantic ports have increased 60,167,000 
bushels. Corn receipts have decreased 
62,269,000 bushels. In oats there is no 
important change; but rye receipts are 
5,953,000 bushels heavier. During Octo- 
ber exports of cotton decreased 46,817 
bales, valued at $7,498,781. For the year 
to date the decrease in the value of cotton 
exports is $17,736,000. The heaviest ex- 
ports in October were from New Orleans, 
271,952 bales against 261,614 a year ago. 


Reports of bank clearings reflect a 
general disposition to liquidate debts 
through the marketing of the crops, 
accumulate money and await develop- 
ments. To this extent the returns are 
favorable, but there is little evidence of 
important expansion in the direction of 
manufacture or investment of new capi- 
tal in established channels. The favora- 
ble weather for cotton picking enlarges 
the totals of clearings for Southern cities, 
the movement to the ports since Septem- 
ber ist being about 2 per cent. ahead of 
last year. Bradstszeet’s reports show for 
the week total clearings of $1,315,287,135 
from 57 cities, a decrease of 13.1 per cent. 
compared with 1890. This is largely due 
to a decrease of 17.1 per cent. at New 
Yorh and 18.2 per cent. at Boston. Chi- 
cago’s total increased 7.7 per cent. 
Twenty-eight cities report decrease. In 
most of the Central and Eastern States 
the weather has been too mild to help 
trade, but in the West a cold wave aided 
the distribution of staples. Railroad earn- 
ings are large, the October increase on 147 
toads being 8} per cent, 



















































































































































In the iron trade prices do not improve, 
and are about the lowest ever known—5 
to 10 per cent. below this time last year. 
Steel rails constitute the exception, owing 
to the manufacturers’ combine to main- 
tain prices. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
has contracted for about 75,000 tons for 
the coming year at about $30, which is 
the combination price. Other roads are 
expected to follow this example, for they 
have required more new rails than they 
have been buying. Offerings of new 
Southern brands keep the pig iron markets 
unsettled. The production of pig iron 
during October was greater than in any 
; at na month in the history of this in- 

ustry. On November ist the furnaces of 
the country were producing pig iron at 
the rate of 187,685 tons per week, as 
com with 183,846 tons on December 
1st, 1890, the former maximum. At the 
present rate of production, a year’s out- 

ut would amount to 9,750,000 gross, or 

1,000,000 net tons. Wheat has ruled 
weak, influenced by the crop re ot, and 
is down 3@4 cents for the wee Corn 
sympathized, and is 2 cents lower. Coffee 
perm 75 cents per 100 pounds on the 
Brazilian troubles, which may interrupt 
shipments. Raw wool is dull and heavy. 
Cotton is weak, because of the large crop 
movement. Hog products are in smaller 
demand; live hogs 5 centslower. Raw 
sugar is slightly lower on reduced beet 
crop estimates. Brazilian disturbances 
continue to advance the price of raw rub- 
ber in this country. 


The loan market has ruled much easier, 
the supply of funds being ample since 
the shipments to Boston ceased. Gold to 
the amount of $1,250,000 was received, 
and the Sub-Treasury paid into the banks 
about $2,000,000 more than it received 
from them. The shipments of currency 
West and South, however, have been 
heavy. Call loans on stock collateral 
were made at rates ranging from 2 per 
cent. to 6 1 oa cent., averaging about 4} 

per cent. me loaning rates were irreg- 
di but the largest amount of business 
was at 44@5 - cent. for short and 54@6 
per cent. for long dates. Commercial pa- 
per is in fair request. Rates are 54@6 per 
cent. for choice indorsed receivables, and 
6@7 per cent. for the better grades of sin- 
gle names. 


BANK STOCKS. 


The following were the bids for bank 
stocks: 


- | Bid. 
202 +| Lincoln  atiaeel. .... 350 
M5 | Manh atta: 1% 











|Mercantile. . 














} 
| 
| 
| 
New York County.... 605 
242 |New York Nat’! Ex.. 130 
orth Ame Ward... 
| 
} 
| 














North America 
Driental. . 
«a Pacific 
os Park . 
first National S’n os i07 | People’s 
Fourteenth Street.... 170 | Phenix 
Fourth National...... 170 | Republic 
Gallatin National.... 35 (Sea 
—— National.... 400 |Second National...... 
German-American .. 1 Shoe & Leather. 
Germania \St. Nicholas 
Greenwich |State of New York 
Hanover..... 
Hudson River U. 8. National 200 
Imp’rs’ and Western National.... 115 





Trad 
Leather Manufact’rs. 240 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing November _— 1891, were: 


pestes & Fulton... 2%4 
~ ~~ apes Eile éeate 120 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 











Nov. 4. Nov. 7. _ Diffe \. 
jou © tececesee ner} ete Dee. 1700 
Legal tenders... 20580 22m Inc: “Pio 
Deposits.......... 416,919, 41 Inc. 93.200 
Circulation...... 5,590,000 Dec 











The following shows the relation he- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Specie............ $84,096,200 $81,953,000 I 

Legal tenders... 29,345 /300 20°238700 Inc. ark 
Total reserve. . $11 000 $1 

potas ve. $1 3,682,000 $111,191,700 Inc. $2,083,200 
against dep’ts. 104,229,950 104,206,530 Inc. 23,300 

Excess re- 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Rates were as ee Sixty-da 


4.804@4.81; demand, 8384.84.” —_ 





4,84@4, 844; parm Bn A TH@LTO, 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..A mortgage for $6,000,000 was filed 


in last week, covering the prop- 
pon Chieago last, week, covering the 


..The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at 


a meeting of the Directors last week de- 
clared a bags dividend of 20 per cent. 


Logan C. Murray has been 
cletall vba and Director of the 
Tradesmen’s National Bank of this city. 


...-The State of Washington raised 
this year between 18,000,000 and 19,000,000 
bushels of wheat. The ees r acre in 
Washington is met ave been 
greater than that of any other State of the 
Union. 


..Secretary Foster has directed that 
No. 1 of the new two-dollar silver certifi- 
cates be sold to Mrs. Windom, widow of 
the late Secretary, whose portrait adorns 
the note. These certificates will be ready 
for issue in a few weeks. 


..In the matter of the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge Company, further action has been 
taken by the majority of the bondholders 
to enforce foreclosure of the mortgage 
and secure the appointment of a receiver 
and re-organization of the Company. 


.-The Vermillion iron range in North- 
ern Minnesota, which made its first ship- 
ment in 1884, will ship this year to the 
close of the present month, 950,000 gross 
tons of ore. There has been discovered 
about twenty miles south of the Vermil- 
lion range and fifty miles North of Duluth, 
an iron range 150 miles long that bids fair 
to be richer than the Vermillion. A rail- 
road from Duluth has been surveyed, and 
it is expected that ore will be shipped 
from the mines next August. 


..On Tuesday last 600 gentlemen, 
representing every city and town of im- 
portance in this country, crowded the 
auction rooms of Wilmerding, Morris & 
Mitchell, in attendance upon the largest 
sale of carpets that has ever taken place 
in this country. There were 42,517 rolls 
of carpet and 717 bales of rugs offered, 
while a grand total of probably over 60,000 
rolls of carpet and at least 1,600 bales of 
rugs were actually sold. The sale lasted 
four days, and the result in money was 
about $2,500,000. The goods brought an 
average of about 15 per cent. below list 
prices. The goods were the surplus prod- 
uct of the Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Company; and the largest previous sale of 
carpets ever held in this country was the 
same company’s sale in 1886, which 
amounted to $900,000. The largest _ 
vious sale at auction was the sale of flan- 
nels, and the amount realized was $2,106,- 
000. 


.... Among the securities sold at auction 
on the 10th, and 11th insts. on the Real 
Estate Exchange, were the following lots: 


11 shares Calumet and Hecla Mining Co. of 


Mic 
10 shares Avenue C, Railroad Co. 
5 sharesDry Dock,E.B’wa and Battery Rd.Co.130 
5 shares B’way and Seventh Ave. Rd. Co.......188 
10 shares Bleecker St. and F. F. Rd. 
$2,000 Dry Dock, East B’way and Battery Ra. Co. 
s, due June Ist, 1808...........ceceeeeeeee nee 
$2, 000 No. Car. 6 per cent. bonds, due 1919...... 
14 shares Mutual Real Estate Co. ($1, 4 
COB cnd.c cd cevecgincepetsgnenhbeomense . .$3,500 lo 
10 shares Thurber-Whyland Co., pref........... o 
$7,000 ig a Winona and St. Paul Rd. 
fens, DONG sb cc checesivcencocotvcgvcesceseges 
$1, 7 ns V elley andBlair Ry. and Brid 


10 shares Falton Municipal G: 
$1 -— bg - aan Co., “of yee 5 


190 

5 shares American peg cont. bend. ~_ and 
Loan Association, of the series of March, 
WER. 0s dcnacusitesanedtinnscocbenisétanetceses fs * 5 

5 shares American Soda Fountain Co. com. ‘on 


caaee Clinton 

00 shares prt en Suret 
2) shares Atna Fire Ins. Co. ot Hartford...... 
50 shares Citizens’ Fire Ins. Co. of N. Y.......- 110 
12 shares National Fire Ins. Co. N. Y 67 


DIVIDEND. 





VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Gutenss. Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We hora .o plas 8 for the investment of money in 
large 01 sums that will commen — 
WRe denire a safe investment with 





e good name and stability o d, Oregon, 
“Pr —-, y be Se t yo tio tit ll 
sent u applica’ ‘a 
details and ‘Address ”; on, 


T. A. WOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
Portiand, Oregen. 


6%- Minneapolis Investments 17% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


We have never handled farm loans except in the 





Coanty in which Minneapolis is located. 
Full iculars and satisfactory references given 
on application. 


cat! 
Loans in amounts from $500 te $25,000. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 

11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
“% ay in Roan- 





wp 4-4, can be - b pyeettinn 
oke. san val unprece- 
Gented. Refer o a ks of Roanoke. “will be glad 
o answer all corres 
FRANCIS EMP & CO., R ike, Va. 








To Investors and Manufacturers. 


n less than two years SA m, Vi VIRGINIA. 
we Counted its } popalenen 5 
built; a large n of important yn yt ~ 
lished electric lig hte introduced; water works ex- 
tended; an extensive system of even mati begun; E. -4 
transit secured with See pwns - aged mace 


Tees center of 
in the iron district, 
oal and coke and with many advantages 

are sureto grow. Salem is 

an —~ town with exce lent social, educational, and re- 
us advantages. Notwithstanding 
depression South, ay 2 is time to, steadily and sub- 
rres- 


eens oer of 40 p ta sent free. 
“I. W. F. ALLEMONC, 


President Salem Improvement Company, 
SALEM, VIRGINIA. 


THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginia, is now for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing in the iron and coal region of Southwest 
Virginia? 

For particulars, write to 


WM. McCLANAHAN & CO., 
_Salem, Virginia. 


OREGO! The best field for INVEST. 
MENTS in the United States. 
Fortunes have been made in our healthy and growing 
a and oprrounding coun e have been con- 
stantly rge profits for our clients for eleven 
years, and eel ifatione for future prosperity and de- 
velopment are better t \. 
plan for the investment of capital in la 
— my hy as e 
ards, ; is ‘absolute ly gafe, sure and ex- 
oo in, rofitable. 
an dinuly profitable. ' EUGENE D. WHIT 
& CO., Portland, Ore. 


TACOMA. 


$106 Lots, one-third cash, balance a monthly in- 














stallments, or 1 and 2 years, sec Mo u 
only a few will be sold. Street to heart of C Ny 
16 times daily. For further ~ ER address 


HOWELL 
_ Real! Estate and Loans, ee wen, 


Write for Catalogue of farms for sale around 


S| stAUNTON, VIRGINIA | © 


Y isthe largest City in the Valley of 
vinnie Ng. o acres of the finest mbered land 
in Pocahontas Co., W. Va. Title Perfect. 
Over 5,000 acres 0! Spruce and Hemloc 


the 
The residue is covered with the best of hard — ao 
For sale by 


P. E. WILSON & CO., 
(120 WEST MAIN ST., STAUNTON, VA. 
The Lewis Investment Co., 


Choise’ wale, apes eee 


Ss 





Guaranteed First 
Per Cent. on improved 5 in lows 


rn Nebraska. SAFE AND DESIRABLE. 





The American Express Company has Six P Per Cent ant, Merny , -~-4 
declared a dividend of three do per | Loans ws Srustes. | FIFTEEN YRARs’ SUCCESS- 
share, payable January 2d. WA Fete KISS, GEO tGEH LEWIS, 

Ac vg retary. 
Letters s CITY LOANS. 
Investment T. ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
of i nad Dave, neger, entiad Seam leans, oe 
Cc dit Securities. “ roperty. Interest 6,7 and 8 per cent. Write 
reqdit. a 
Brown Brothers & Co., |U_ |The Standard Investment Co. 
. 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 4 Lt. OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 





LasTO iG REAL EF BOWELL 
raion 
roizetments PHL 

— We Moregages on on hand a line of cif 
heterenes ase eee any 


ot Gift Edge capa 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital... ... - . $600,000 


Offers 6 ane oo cent. Debentures, secured by 
Gepost of it mortgage with the Union Trust 

<= of New York. Amount of issue 
fimet by Law. C Tr 


Executors, etc., are permitted by law to invest 
in these bonds. 


EDINBURGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 
2% Charlotte Square. 
R ~S OUCH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


The Nationa Park Bank, New York. 











Accounts Solicited. Bu: Exc e 
Superior Faci ties 43 Seth Dente hang 
Savery. DEPOSIT VAULTS UAL TO 
Ne IN THE country 
anaes K. Ween. President. 
UR LEARY, Vice-President. 
GEORGE & HICKOK. Gasiier, 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Asst. Cashier 
DIRECTORS: 
ur Laory, Eugene Kelly, puenerer. K. a Hart, 
. Moore, Stuyvesant 8. 





Busin Residence, Acre Proper- 
RARE BARGAINS ties. = references T AcoM 
East and West. G.H.PURDON,Tacoma, Wash A 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 


650 lots in Park Addition to East Su 
ew blocks from Depot. e comin er ring 
Genter of Agen ap Only $100 to $ ~ oe 
Ba SP om by yments. We look fo for these a 
double | able in . year ti ot sooner. Free maps and other 


JOS. C. HENVIS, Sec’y 
Superior Real Estate Improvement Co., 
25 Wisconsin Bleck, West Superior, Wis. 


is enjo greater rit; 

than any city in the Union, an and 

ian re eopmnne at the head 
rocession, owing to her 


yi- 

another city in the world can 

offer such such inducements to home seekers and investors. 

’ be for full partic and a copy of our Souvenir 
i) 


THE WI?HERBEE- ANDREW INVESTMENT CO., 
a4 and Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 


TA ‘OMA, (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 
es. 1 Guarantee 2 percent. per rye 
in any of the above cities. I have e 0 to 50 
}.. cent. per annum for non-residents. TT so make 
lirst mortgage, improved real estate loans on unques- 
tionable securities from 8 to 10 per cent. por ennui! ~ 
have choice bargains in Farm op 
and Garden Lands. Correspondence — lead ao. 
Western Washington. inquiries answered 
prompt y. Address A. C. SICKELS, Tacoma, , Wash. 


DENVE 


We are now form 
chase of a ng tact, of ‘of land adj 
Tha ‘Soh ee ‘or Co 
C) ermerhorn rit t Compan. 
1525 ah Fem a STREET, > 4 
VER, COLORADO, U.S. 
And 58 Old Broad Street. gr WW 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will a) + a ry! time 
lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, wit! ofa 
mile from Court ny = and center we city = prices 
from $300 to $400 per lot. 

The mone obtained from the sale of these lots will 

mm the company in the + oy ment of a 
large finen mill already erected near t! ots offered 


and circulars 
AHA TRUST. COMPANY, 
103 State a Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


CREAT FALLS, Montana. 


The year 1891 will witness the 
is ever occurred th 
urces of which nm 
Growin towns of the great Northwest. For full in- 
ormation concerning reliable investments write to 


H. F. COLLETT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
BARNES & COLLETT. 





rior. Onk 














Real Estate and 7 and 8 
by cent. First Mortgages. 


sy for the pur- 
mning the city 








ADpIY for for ma 





Walter J. ‘Thompson, Pres. 
Samuel Coll om. 


Henr . > 
aber Sah, 

rgent, 9d Asst: C 

Merchants’ National Bank, 

ba bg pe 

a DEST BANK IN THE CIT 

Capital, $250,000 00. Surplus, $73,000 00 

Correspondence solic ited. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 


Py by 1 the best opportunity for investment of any ra 











sit rt 
The mines 1 tt tah ai MR A oe — Gold or silyer 
ye Warts for sale. Printed 1 matter on syatonticn 
>. 4 48 6 ae ee : 
Undoubted Security! 
The rapid wth of Tacoma makes great demand for 
money for developments. Borrowers can better afford 
ite us for La interesting illustrated documents, no 
matter whether you wish to invest or not. 
Established....................005+ 1857. 
REAL ESTATE BOUGHT and SOLD 
PROPERTY RENTED 3% “a 
remittances made promptly. 
paid. 
LOAN iS on First Mortgage for a term of years 
First m an A! COMA,, made ot 
to the er 
leading we and eae in the city of Tacoma. 
WwW. ay w. P. PRITCHARD, 








Seen wanted, s a in cent. to 10 per cent. 
TTS, No. 9 West 2d South St., Salt Lake City 
10% Satisfactory References! 
wry 1 r cent. than Eastern ones 5 per cent. 
A. A. KNIGHT, Tacoma, Wash. 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
ON COMMISSION. 
T AXE Ss and assessments looked after and 
carefully negotiated. 
from seven to nine cont, por or enna. e refer by 
Real Estate and Loans, TACOMA, Washington. 





Represent » 


——— 





fat Saree metas: OLD LAND CO. 


Ah a New York and 
y> Alea 


Brooklyn. ey control 
bonds, and applications tor'l bane upon 


wEABSOLVTEY, SURE TO. BE PAID. PROMPTLY AT MATURITY... 


THE GILBERT-ARNOLD LAND CO., 806 Tower Avenue, West Superior, Wis. 





FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 

AND THE 
FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and commer- 

cial center, because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 
purpose :. 

Valuable information concerning the future me- 

tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


addressin, 
FA RH4AVEN LAND C MPANY, 
Fa irhaven, Was 
DENVER 


Land within five miles 

Real E state from the center of Denver 
is cheapér than land the same distance from the cen- 
ter of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Keal Estate of us 
during = Mics five years has made a profitable in- 
any —_ have a = = the property 


three to 
ae — fal information tuenished” spon on 100%, 


THE Cl CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co., 


DENVER, c OL. 


NET FIRST MORTGAGE Loans >. 
Absolutely secure. Luterest 

O ws. semi-annually by draft on ow 

York. Personal attention given to all 

40 Highest refcorenees. Address 


FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


DULUTH’S FUTURE. 


ULU 4 M Tey and the Dakotas w i re- 

2 from 000 to $20,000,000 on this year’s crops. 

Duluth is = nt let for these products and the dis- 

ae center for all that rich country—and much 

commerce is already larger than many cit- 

tes ‘of 150,000 inhabitants, and both its commerce and 

manufac turing is rapidly increasing. To buy Duluth 

cae A now is like buying Chicago real estate 25 

ere 9 Loans at 7 and 8 per cent. carefully plac ed. 

vrite for particulars. 

_C, E, LOVETT & CO., DULUTH, MINN. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


“THE MIDWAY CITY.” 
1733 Miles from Boston. 

1733 Miles from San Francisco, 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. 
Advantages: 

Good Schools, Thirteen Churches, Three Refpente, 
ony Water. Sewerage, Gas, Telephones, Elect 
Electric Street Cars, Water Pow oe, #140, 000 
Opera House, $590,000 Cotton Mill, rae ts 
ver $2,000, 00 has been expended in public Eeeeee e- 
ments during past two years. 
For information regarding KEARNEY as a piace of 
residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. Send 
for circular to 


PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 Stark St., Portland, Oregon. 
_ Bank references all over United States. 


oe The [International City, 
Gateway to 2 Great Nations, 


where Commerce 
with Tides and Rail 
is situated in the Northwestern corner of the great 


STATE OF WASHINGTON; 
has the finest land-locked harbor on Puget Sound, 
has electric lights, water works, 6 miles graded 
serenta, a ae 12 ft. sidewalk, 2 National Banks, G. 
N. Ry., while the P. and U. P. are as- 
sured. "Its prtncigel resources are iren, coal, lumber. 
| me pd ~~ sur ing anything on the Pacific 
most productive agricultural land in the 
Sesto Manufacturing establishments now under 
course of construction that will furnish constant Ty 
loyment for 1,000 men. Population, 1889, 75; 18% 
100; increase to supply the demand must be fourfold 
during next few months. Lots from 875 to $1,500. 
We control 75 per cent. of the entire town site. Terms 
of sale one-third cash, Datenee to suit purchaser. 
Refer, by permission, to the N. Y. INDEPENDENT. Ad- 
dress, for books, maps, Riote etc., desc riptive of 
Blaine and the State of ai on, NEW ENG-. 
LAND LAND & HARBOR IMPROVEMENT Co. 
: Blaine; or, Officers’ Headquarters, Occi- 
dental Block, Seattle. 


ager oy weaity. photce ce investments m muaude Lor nes 
ts; 25 to 100 per cent.can be realized 
m and 








moves 





pre ae Write &. P. Russell & Cs., Tacoma, Wash. 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Taco- 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HERBERT B. CHURCH, 


53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The W ESTERN TRU STC 0., Tacoma,W ash 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Na BS ee sennees 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 
The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by investors seeking perfect security instead of 
high rate of interest as among the safest investments 
offered to the public. 
oritefers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & See, New York io: 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York C 
the Chemical’ National 





osq., of the National Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, "e icago, I 
F. A. Smith, Esq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Pty the Savings Banks and Investors throaghout 
the East. Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer, 





REAL ESTATE. 


One of the finest and most centrally 

Ry located office buildings in Detroit, 
0 Me Ly for sale, at a price that will 
eS ber ce ent., and is r regey in- 


reosieg in nvestigation invited 
. HOMER WARREN 5 Py bunt Block, Detroit, Mich. 


DIVIDEND. 








OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CoO., 65 Broadw: 
NEw York, November lth i891. be 
The Board of Directors of this Co ‘ompany has 
day declared a dividend of three dollars se. my — 
—— payable on and after the second day of January 


transfer books will be qiesed on the Sth day of 
December at 12 o’clock M. and reopened on the second 


“The 
terres Bee, 


J.N, KNAPP, Secretary 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


November 19, 1891, 








Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


BusiNEss in dry goods circles during the 
past week has been augmented by the 
completion of some important transac- 
tions in domestic cottons. These have 
been pending for some little time, buyers 
holding off for more favorable terms. In 
some instances they have secured these, 
but even where they have not they have 
closed with sellers. These goods are on 
spring account and specially purchased 
with a view to prompt shipment by rail 
and lake routes, which cheap freight 
could not be taken advantage of after the 
15th inst. Apart from this demand the 
movement in staple cottons has been of 
an indifferent character, as buyers other- 
wise have confined themselves entirely to 
supplying pressing requirements only. 
The market for raw material still con- 
tinues « factor in the situation, its weak- 
ness and the low range of values prevail- 
ing, inclining buyers to look for lower 
prices for goods in the future, so that 
small purchases and frequent are to their 
minds a better policy than contracting 
ahead to any extent. In this they may be 
overlooking a new phase of the situation 
arising out of the long continued drought 
in New England. Reports coming to hand 
daily now tell of the increasing difficulties 
of manufacturers from failing water- 
power. A numberof mills, some very im- 
portant ones, are being interfered with 
and either shutting down cr working short 
time. This means a reduction in the pro- 
duction, and unless relief comes speedily 
the result may easily be evident in the 
shrinkage of stocks here. Should buyers, 
taking alarm at this, increase their de- 
mands, low priced cottons would hardly 
stand in the way of an advance in the 
price of a number of cotton goods. 

Colored cottons, such as denims, ticks, 
checks, cheviots and cottonades, are at 
present in good shape, stocks of leading 
and in brown and 
bleached cottons several lines are well sold 
up. The price of Thorndyke ticks has 
been advanced jie. per yard. Print cloths 
are firm at the price noted at the close of 
last week 2jc. per yard with more buyers 
than sellers. The Southern plaid situa- 
tion, to which reference was made last 
week, is still ina tangle with buyers reap- 
ing the benefit of continued fighting be- 
tween the plaid combination and the out- 
side mills. 

Business at first hands in fall fabrics is 
inactive and quiet with jobbers, but 
spring printed specialties, woven wash 
fabrics and all wool worsted and cotton 
warp dress goods are in fairly good de- 
mand, a number of leading agents report- 
ing the bulk of their production covered 
by orders received up to date. Collections 
are still fairly regular and country re- 
ports generally favorable. 


makes being moderate, 





READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


THE INDEPENDENT for this week will 
reach a large number of persons who are 
not regular subscribers, and we take pleas- 
ure in commending tothem the following 


extract from the Boston Evening Tran- 
seript of November 11th. 
“All well-informed readers are perfectly 


familiar with the merits of that standard relig- 
ious and literary weekly, THe INDEPENDENT. 
Its courageously strong editorials, its list of 
well-known writers on the foremost topics, its 
caliection of poets, its able reviews of new books, 
its vast amount of information upon art, music, 
science, sanitation and other topics—all of these 
serve to make THE INDEDENDENT one of the 
papers which should be read regularly by every 
intelligent man and woman.” 

We are receiving very large accessions to 
our list of subscribers, and wish to return 
our thanks to many of our old subscribers 
for what they have been able to do for us 
during the past week. Attention is partic- 
ularly called to the club rates given here- 
with which enable any one to secure THE 
INDEPENDENT at merely nominal rates by 
subscribing for a term of years. Our regular 
subscribers, as usual, generally renew for 
from two to five years, thus saving several 
dollars on their subscriptions. The club 
rates given below will be found to be very 
liberal and comprehensive. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber. ................ 5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber............... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............. 70 
Four years to one subscriber................ 8a 
Four subscribers one yeore BEEN be tesebecbshe 8 
Five years to one subseriber................. 10 0 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cent«. 
Old subscribers are particularly requested 
to send their renewals direct to us, thus 
avoiding delay and loss of consecutive num- 
bers of the paper. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subserib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 
Our clubbing list with other magazines 
and Pramas for 1892 is ready, and we 
shall be to send it to any one who asks 
for it. e can furnish almost any other 
paper or magazine at a reduction from the 
regular published price. 





RAILROAD LIFE. 
A SERIEs of articles will be pabliseed in The Youth’s 


Companton for on railroad life and adventure. 
are to be by famous men, wie have 
wer ed their way up from the 
Railroad life is sxpie pned by the Su orintendent ot 
the New York mtral. A thri narrative, 
“ Asleep at His Post"! is told by the former Superin- 
tendent of the Michigan Central. An Brakeman 
contributes a number of rollicking and thetic 
Roundhouse stories, with humorous c er 


sketches. 





REASON? BEECHAM’S pus act like magic.—Adv. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
near ere of the neiage will be wel- 





exhibition in the way 0! well as usefu 
than to give even a hint of what he has 


yan} HOUTEN’S cocoa— Pure, Soluble, Economi- 
cal.—Adr. 


pres- 








B. Altmal & 


18th St, 19th St & 6th Ave, 


NEW YORK, 





are displaying in their 


UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT 


an extensive and well se- 
lected line of 


LACE CURTAINS, 


including the newest design 
in MARIE ANTOINETTE 
and RENAISSANCE, Irish 
Point and Tamboured. 
Also 
New Colors in Plush, Velour 
and Brocatelle ‘for Por- 
tieres, Hangings, Draperies 
and Coverings. 
And 


Fine Examples of the Choice 
Makes of 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


in all sizes and shapes. 





Three months.,... $, 5 Six months..... ++-$1 
Four months...... One vyear....... veil 00 


Aoench), 
Constable Ks Co 
SILKS. 


Special importations by last 
French steamer. 


MIRE ANTIQUE RAYE AND FAOONNE 


Brocaded Pompadour Effects. 
Black Moire Antique, Satin Duch- 
esse, and Moire Francais. 


WHITE VELOUTINE, 


Corded Bengaline, Faille and Satin 
FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 


New Shades Veloutine and Ben- 
galine for Evening and 
Street wear. 


Z| Crepes, Gazes, 
Grenadines, 


PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED, 
FOR BALL DRESSES. 


LYONS COLORED VELVETS 
Proadovay HH 4 9th és 


NEW YORK. 


Nay 
(ollamore & C0. 


Limited, 





Novelties in Porcelain 


IN 


SMALL ARTICLEs. 


Jewel Boxes, Pen 
Holders, Thimbles, Ash 


Receivers, Small Trays, 


and a large variety of other 
pieces suitable for gifts 


and favors. 


Broadway and 21st St., 
New York. 








RIDLEYS 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


DOLLS! 
DOLLS! 


DOLLS’ OUTFITS. 


DOLLDOM 


NOW REIGNS SUPREME 


ON THIRD FLOOR. 
A VERITABLE DOLL WORLD! 
WAX DOLLS, 
PAPIER MACHE DOLLS, 
BISQUE DOLLS, 
KID DOLLS, 
WORSTED DOLS, 
RUBBER DOLLS, 
PAPER DOLLS, 
FRENCH DOLLs, 
GERMAN DOLLS, 
ENGLISH DOLLS, 
BABY DOLLS, 
BOY DOLLS. 


DOLLS WHICH WALK AND TALK. 


CRYING DOLLS, 
CREEPING DOLLS, 
MUSICAL DOLLS. 


DOLLS FROM | CENT 


UP TO 


$90.00 Each. 


TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS, FAIRS, 
COMMITTEES, Etc., 


A SPECIAL DISCOUNT. 


SILVER 
PLATED WARE. 


NEWEST DESIGNS. 
PRICES VERY MODERATE. 


Complete Set, 6 Pieces: 


Coffee or Tea Pot, 
Sugar Bowl, 
Cream Jug, 


$11.10 the set, 


or $1.85 Each. 
SPECIAL—Casters, = late 
$1. 50, $3.50, &ec. 
Fruit or Nut Bowls, handsome designs, 
$1.95, $3.50, $4.75. 
BUTTER DISHES. 


Speon Holder 
Batter Dish, 
Round Tray. 


All ni y fm plated, Special.............. $1.00 
Better Grades.......... 50, $3.50, $5.00 
Fine Pickle Casters. ayy 1.50, $2.00 


* 7T5c., $1.00 
Hendomeiy decorated Salts and Peppers, 


- with lated tops............ - each 
silver-plated Toothpick Holders...10¢. each 
1,000 doz. single plate Tea Spoons..45c. doz. 
Very Fine Butter Knives........... 25c. each 


Fine plate Napkin Rings 10c. and 15c. each 
NEW DESIGNS IN 


SILVER-PLATED CANDELABRA, 
CHOCOLATE SETS AND TEA WARE. 


SOLID SILVERWARE. 


SPOONS, FORKS, LADLES, NAPKIN 
RINGS, &c. 
A New and well Selected Stock. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Receive Prompt Attention. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand St., N. Y. 


Six floors occupied exclusively by us for 
the sale of millinery, fancy and dress goods 


Sf BOLE EN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy of 
nom ibe ae Gan paar 

podieg we ona 
to which he Rh 
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RUGS 


DOMESTIC 
RUGS 


In all sizes and within a wide 
range of price. This stock con- 
tains many rare and choice speci- 
mens, and is the largest assort- 
ment of any in the market. 


W.& J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Streets, 
33-35 E. 18th Street. 








e 

NEW YORK 56and 58 W. {4th St. 
PHIL’A, 1022 Chestnut St. 
BOSTON, 32 Temple P'ace. 
B’KLYN, Fulton St., cor. Hoyt. 
PARIS, 26 Rue d’Enghien. 


IMPORTER OF 


French Millinery Goods 


Latest Paris and London Fash- 
ions in Trimmed Hats, Bonnets 
and Toques now on Exhibition, 
at very moderate prices. Bar- 
gains in all Departments for 
Untrimmed Millinery. Best 
Qualities, Correct Styles, and 
Satisfaction Guaranteed with 
every purchase. 


MOURNING GOODS 


Sik Warp Henriettas 


$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, 
$2,50, $2.75, $3.00. 


Send for samples and mention this paper. 


R. H. Stearns & Co., 


BOSTON. 


CARPETS. 


CLEARINC SALE. 


Great Cut in Prices Among Manufacturers 
WE MUST HAVE ROOM! 


It is better for the people } FS present to here their 
me ney invested in Carpets than doposited in saving 


Moquettes, J Axminsters and Velvets 


at the price of a Brussels. 
BODY it 4 TArEerTEY BRUSSELS 
the price of an Ingrain. 
“MATTINGS. 
and Japenigs beae tien ‘an novel 
ma Ran ove. 
effects) "WHICH. B BRING dings (many Pr FROM DUTY, 


MAKE A R PF 
Covet eM ARKABLE CHEA LOOR 


UPHOLSTERY. 


$100,000 worth Furniture Coverings, Hangings, 
ash, etc.. 
AT LOWEST PRICES IN THE CITY. 


CHENILLE AND LACE CURTAINS 
in ke latest and in all the lead makes 
T SPECLA LY REDUCED PRICES. 








t PARLOR SUI our own exclusive 
dealene, sorich we will close bag at prices far below 


arties Ben coverings: 
thelr earch re-uphoistered and covered in 
best manner at moderate charges. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH 8TS,, N.Y, 


’ 





O'NEILL'S, 


6th AVE., 20th TO 21st St., 


NEW YORK. 


LINENS. 


50 Pieces Bleached Damask, reduced 


from 65c. to 


49c. yard. 


65 Pieces Irish Double Damask, &8 


inches wide, reduced from 79c. to 


55c. yarl. 


500 Doz. 3-4 Napkins to match Dam- 


ask at 


$1.75 oz. 


25 Pieces Unbleached Damask, re- 
duced from 45c. and 55c. to 


35c. ani 39c. yard. 


500 Doz. extra heavy Huck Towels, 19 


and 38 inch, reduced from 21c. to 


15c. each. 


500 Doz. extra large and heavy Huck 


ani Damask Towels, reduced to 


25c. each. 


500 Pieces all linen Crash Toweling, 
at 


8c., 10c., and 124c. yard. 


Great variety of Apron Lawns, Cheek 


Nainsooks, Victoria Lawns, at 


10c., 124c., (5c. and 20c. yard. 


-FLANNELS. 


50 Pieces Lamb’s Wool and Eider 


Down Flannel, in all colors, at 


50c. ani 65Se. yard. 


150 Pieces Embroidery Flannels, in 
White and Colors, at 


5bc., 65c., 75c. to 98c. yard. 


250 Pieces Dodge, Davis all wool 
Shaker Flannels, in White and 
Colors, at 


40c., 45c., 50s. to 75c. yard. 


150 Doz. all-wool Skirt Patterns, in 


all colors, at 


$1.25, $1.48 to $2.45 each. 


H. O'NEILL & CO,, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO. 218T ST, 





WASH GOODS. 


250 Pieces Colored Outing Flannels, 
reduced from 10c. to 


Sc. yard. 


500 Pieces Camel’s Hair Suitings, all 
colors, reduced from 15c. to 


1Oc. yard. 


750 Pieces best quality Outing Flan- 
nels, reduced from 15c. to 


12ic. yard. 


LININGS, 


Full lines of Dress Cambrics, Silesias, 
Fancy and Plain Back Sateens, 
also Fancy and Colored Back Sa- 
teens, at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


BLANKETS. 


1,000 Pair Eastern Wool Blankets, at 


‘T5c., 98¢., $1.98 to $5.50 pair. 


1,500 Pairs California, warranted all 
wool, as follows: 


1O 94 5 $550; S50 to $50 pus 
11 $550, $65, $050 to S050 pu 
12 9735 $798, $850, to S000 pai 


500 LADIES’ WRAPPER 
BLANKETS in colors at 


$1.35,$2.65,$3.65 to $7.50 act. 


500 LADIES’ SILK SLUM- 
BER ROBES, worth $2.45, 


AT 


$1.45 each. 


2,000 COTTON COMFORT- 
ABLES, at 


98c., $1.25, $1.98 to $4.75 each. 


250 BEST QUALITY DOWN 
COMFORTABLES, covered 
with Silk and Sateen, at 


$4.98, $5.98, $7.50 to $25 cach. 
GREAT VARIETY 


White é clored Bed Spreads, 


79c., 98c., $1.35 to $7.50 cach. 


H O'NEILL & C0, 


6TH AVE,, 20TH TO 218T ST. 





Ecclesiastical 
Department. 


Gornam M’'r’a Co. manufacture 
every description of Church Metal 
work in silver, gold, Gorham Plate 
and brass for all Denominations. 
We have at our showrooms the best 
designs, finest and most complete 
stock of Ecclesiastical Metal work 
that can be found. 


GorHam M’ra Co., 
SILVERSMITHS, 
Broapway AND 19TH Srreet, 


NEW YORK. 





SILK EXHIBIT 
Continued this Week, 


New Weaves, new Oolors, new Designs, 
new ideas—many Patterns, that indicate 
what will be specially appropriate for the 
earliest season of 1892. 

We invite, once more, the most careful 
scrutiny of our Display in Silks this week. 

It will be quite different from, but for 
variety and beauty even more attractive 
than, that of the Week just past. 

Ample provision is made, as always, for 
customers desiring the more staple and pop- 
ular fabrics, 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & lith STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








VENTILATED ITEP CLOTHS 


Adapted to ail climates and al! variations of tem : 
ture. Sold by leading merchants in all principai cities. 
Iliustrated catalogue mailed on application to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Mention this Paper. 


McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes, 
AND 


McCOMBER’S LASTS 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
Me iawn Army and Navy Walking Shoes 


are the only perfect walking shoes made. 

Suteable for City; Seaside or Mountain. No ward- 
robe geraplete without MCCOMBER’ ° + ae House 
and Parlor Dress Boots, Shoes and Sli ress 

Descriptive pamphlet sent free to all unable to call. 


JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 




















AND 
COMBINATION FLOORS 


10 cents to 


cents per square foot. 
For pamphlet =f se 8 address the manu- 
facture’ 


ICKINSON & PHELPS. 
Wellington, Ohie. 
GEORGE HALBERT, Agent, 
226-228 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Pauli, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 

For apent, ey Mery equipment, track and 
Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE | poten tld ROUTE. 
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Susurance. 


INSURANCE AFTER THE FACT. 


In July of 1886, the Crown Point Iron 
Company had policies on their stock of char- 
coal to the amount of some $14,000. This 
stock having run low, it was decided to 
save some of the insurance premium, and 
the assistant general manager accordingly 
mailed to the agent through whom he had 
placed them a number of policies for can- 
cellation, frankly giving the reason that 
‘* our stock of charcoal is nearly used up,” 
and suggesting that the allowance of re- 
turn premium ought to be pro rata; also 
requesting immediate attention. This ac- 
tion was taken by order of the general 
manager, in company with whom the as- 
sistant had just visited the mines and had 
there learned the low condition of the 
charcoal. This was on July 28th. Onthe 
next day the sheds were fired by light- 
ning, and at the request of the manager, 
Reed, the agent (who was himself agent 
of the AStna), returned his own policy to 
Reed, and telegraphed to the agent of the 
other companies to return theirs, which 
the latter did in ignorance of the fire. <A 
few days later, Reed handed back the 
Etna policy to Page, at his request and 
upon his assurance that it would not 
affect the question of liability; and Page 
entered it in his register as canceled. 

The tron Company brought suit to col- 
lect all the policies it had desired, before 
the fire, to cancel, and the question was 
whether they were in effect at the time of 
the fire, of course no question being raised 
about the validity of those the company 
had proposed to retain in force. The 
company seem to have relied upon the 
rule that an insurance company must give 
notice and refund the unearned premium, 
the policies providing that ‘‘ the insurance 
may also be terminated at any time, at the 
option of the company, on giving notice to 
that effect and refunding a ratable pro- 
portion of the premium for the unexpired 
term.” As the return of premium had not 
been made, because there had not been 
time the fire occurred, the com- 
pany managers seem to have assumed that 
their action to cancel 
and that obtaining repossession of the 
policies left the status as before. But the 
Court of Appeals has decided against them, 
hol.ling that the necessity of making the 
refund in order to complete the transac- 
tion applies only when the motion to can- 
This ap- 
pears reasonable from the policy proviso 
just quoted, that the policy may be ter- 
minated by the company ‘‘on giving no- 
tice and refunding.” But when the in- 
sured has asked cancellation he has done 
all in his power, and not 
policy provide that he ‘‘ may” have can- 
cellation when he desires, but the statute 
provides that the company ‘“‘shall” cancel 
**by request.” The Court, in a clear argu- 
ment, shows that the only question was 
as to the authority of the company’s man- 
ager, and as to the fact whether the poli- 
cies had been surrendered to the com- 
pany’s agents, also that redelivering them 
again did not revive them. - 

It was then only a question of fact as to 
whether the policies (or the request to 
cancel) were received by the companies’ 
agent before the fire. That was on the 
eyening ‘of July 29th, and as agent Page 
received his Aitna policy nine hours be- 
fore the Court released the A®tna from 
liability. The other policies, sent by Page 
to agent Little at Glen’s Falls, presented a 
different and curiously technical case. If 
they or the notice reached Little before 
the fire, says the Court, the insurance 
terminated ipso facto and liability ended, 
but the companies must prove the date. 
It was agreed that Little opened his draw- 
er in the post-office, observed that it con- 
tained policies from the Iron Company, 
supposed they were sent for cancellation, 
then left themin the box for the time be- 


before 


was incomplete, 


cel proceeds from the company. 


only does the 


ing; but it was not shown that he 
made himself certain, and it could 
not be determined whether this was 


on the evening of the fire or the morn- 
ing after. Therefore the policies in- 
volved in this were held good, the com- 
panies having failed to show that they had 
notice before the fire. 





All this seems ont law and yar sense. 
But the attitude of the Iron Company 
is suggestive. Not to make the uncalled 
for assumption that a profit was desired, 
we must infer that the charcoal was not 
fully covered (at least after the cancella- 
tion), and that an insurance which was 
thought sufficient for good policy before 
the fire seemed insufficient afterward. Be- 
fore the fire, the company wanted to can- 
cel and save premium: after the fire, it 
wanted insurance. This is only the 
common case of men’s desiring to with- 
draw from a voluntary action when new 
circumstances have brought new light 
upon the question of expediency; but 
when applied to insurance dealings what 
does it mean? Does it mean that insurance 
companies have no rights, or that they are 
such habitual offenders as not to be wor- 
thy of honest treatment, so that insurance 
after the fact may properly be attempted 
upon them? Men let their life policies 
lapse, or even distinctly decline to take 
them after having made application; then, 
upon death or sickness intervening, there 
is a change of mind about the expediency 
of it, a tender of premium is made, and 
payment of the insurance is demanded. 
In one notable case, payment was de- 
manded upon a policy which had been 
written but refused, had never been deliv- 
ered, and on which nothing had been paid 
—a purely ‘“‘not taken” and paper con- 
tract. 

Doubtless, insurance companies do more 
or less use, or attempt to use, sharp and 
dishonest practice upon the public; but do 
not men try upon the companies a line of 
conduct they would never defend as honest 
as between individual? 





A MUTUAL QUARREL. 


A NUMBER of farmers and other residents 
of the rural counties of Iowa, having the 
belief that they could as well as not avoid 
paying tribute to Eastern monopolists for 
insurance, organized themselves into the 
Citizens’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
of Waterloo, to be conducted on the keep- 
your-money-in-your-pocket plan, Things 
went on very well for a while, but ‘* unex- 
pected losses” (a disorder which is not un- 
known to even the most experienced in 
insurance and is certain to attack the 
green ones) set in, and the money stayed in 
the pockets quite too faithfully, refusing 
to come out in response to urgent calls. 
So the company, having nothing else to 
do, made an assignment, and when claim- 
ants began to move toward a forcible col- 
lection of assessments some, at least, of the 
former members of the company re-organ- 
ized into the State Protective Insurance 
Club, whose sole object seems to have been 
to resist this collection. A demurrer was 
entered, the plea being that the declara- 
tion made on account of the company at 
its organization did not show that the or- 
ganization had been effected in accordance 
with the law code of Iowa. A court has 
sustained this demurrer, but whether this 
will operate, technically, as a release from 
the individual liability which courts have 
repeatedly declared is liable to attach to 
membership in Mutuals we do not know. 
Nor would the aspect of the case in point 
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of morals be changed if it did so operate. 
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In not a few cases, after municipalities 
have borrowed money and spent it they 
have turned about and sought to avoid 
paying anything back by pleading that 
some formality in the borrowing had been 
wrong—that is, that after having the mon- 
ey and using it, they cannot pay it back, 
because they did wrong in borrowing it. 
Here a lot of people who had no ideas at 
all about insurance except the vague ones 
that it is a money-making business which 
robs the public by extortionate rates and 
that they could as well as not insure one 
another and keep the money instead of 
sending it to the greedy East, tried the 
experiment; then when they found it was 
expensive instead of cheap, they banded 
together anew to resist paying the losses 
of their own members. No insurance 
company, in any branch, has the slightest 
objection to an attempt, by any class of 
people, to cheapen insurance by furnishing 
it to themselves on the mutual plan. The 
experiment has been often tried, and not 
with encouraging success. Whenever it, 


does succeed, the stock companies and 
professionals will learn from the success, 
if they have any wit; whenever it fails, 
those who try it Bow. (or may learn) some- 
thing. But they ought to be above plead- 
ing the baby act in order to avoid paying 
for their experience themselves by throw- 
ing its cost on their creditors. 


> 


EXIT THE LIBERTY. 





THE retirement of the Liberty, which 
has been talked about for a week or two 
past as contemplated, has been effected 
and announced. The Home—which has 
been doing a good deal of re-insuring late- 
ly and is well employed in so doing, be- 
cause the retiring companies could find no 
better place and the officers of the Home 
may be trusted to make no disadvanta- 
geous bargains—takes over the Liberty. 
It is said that the transaction was very 
quietly effected after the decision to make 
it was reached, and it is not supposed by 
anybody that the Home officers did any- 
thing but pass upon the proposition when 
brought to them ; this is in contrast with 
the act of another company, once large 
and prosperous, which sent out a circular 
letter to the Liberty agents, some days 
ago, suggesting that the company was 
re-insuring and would they not like, 
etc. As for the Liberty itself, its depar- 
ture is matter for regret, because it still 
further reduces the insurance capacity 
of this city, already insufficient, and be- 
cause the company was a fairly good one. 
It was not yet five years old. Its ratio of 
losses paid to premiums was 64.85 in 1890, 
with an expense ratio of 34.74, a total of 
99.59; ratio of losses incurred in 1891 to 
risks written was 0.51, and to premiums 
87.89, both of these above the average. 
From its start until 1891, its ratio of losses 
paid to premiums was 56.67. Probably a 
mistake was made in putting its manage- 
ment into the hands of a firm of brokers; 
if the theory was that they were qualified 
by a practical experience the fact that the 
experience is only on one side of the coun- 
ter and from the side not concerned in 
safe underwriting may have been over- 
looked. Certainly a mistake was made in 
putting the capital into government bonds, 
which are too unremunerative. There 
has been an impairment of capital, which 
was made good; then a reduction of capi- 
tal, and as no dividend was ever earned 
the experiment has been a costly one. 
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not HOW BIG? 
But HOW STRONG? 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Has over 8126 of Assets to secure every 
SLOO of Liabilities. 


BONDS AND STOCKS OWNED BY THE COMPANY. 


Un tes 4 
Brovkiyn'¢ “ad M Public Parks, 7 
Erie R. . ~ wy Cons. 

Erie i funded, 5 per cont. 


New York, Chicago and Seats Louis ik. R 4 


New York, Lack. and W: 


Monmouth Co., N. J., 

Cen Trust 
American Exc 

National Bank of 


r cent. Bonds. 
1 a cent. Bonds. 


a cent. School 
Ly Bank Stock. 
erce Stock. 


per cent. Bonds. 
r cent. Bonds. 


r cent. Bonds. 


‘div. 7 ~ 7 cout. Bonds. 


CHARLES A. TOWNSEND, President. 
GEORGE H. RIPLEY, Vice-President, 


GEORGE E. IDE, Secretary. 
WM. A MARSHALL, Actuary. 





THE 


“MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
40 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY AL. 
policy-holder a npn pan and entitled to 
te in distributions rplus. 
. non- re © applies ea to all policies —~ 4 


con ever before offered 
Examine its merits ees e insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
1891 


parcictp 
c 
Th 





1829 





Charter r Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia, 





Ce gi 5 0 ishicne, cienecnitit Catedaiy $400,000 60 
Insurance Reserve...........-....«+«+ 1,770,232 40 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc....... 57,787 05 


arth hie thes ce cad ancocnctbes 985,210 95 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1891.%3,213,230 40 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
GEORGE F. REGER, Manager, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FARRAGUT) 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
No, 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar St. 
DIRECTORS. 

Wm. H. Beers, N 

arles A. Denny. 
art L. Woodford, Everet Clapp. 
Geo L. Fox, Thomas J M. P, Robbie 
ae John C. Furman rt eCaeerty, 

Wood, Edwin J. Hanks: D. Kt. Satterlee 


CAPITAL, - - - - $200,000 


JOHN E. LEPFINGWELL, P 
AMUEL DARBEE, V Vice-Pres't and Sec’y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 21st, 18¥1. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st of December, 1890. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3lst December, 1890.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


$3,829.331 19 


RE IR EOE 1,357,821 14 
Total Marine Premiums................. $5187, 162 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, ji 
1890, to 3lst December, 1800. ............... $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same , 
Bn s60-cercdccentccdacsented $1,423,467 21 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753,158 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 

United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company 


$7,509,315 00 
2,266,000 00 


GIES Glin vvovecowsepensetee tcccnessbns 1,118,582 1 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,345,029 39 
CE nt aciccitndice<oc<paennciianiin 198,428 18 

re ee $12,527,334 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. ~ 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1890, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


























TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 

W. i. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
ALA N. DENTON SMIT 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES GEORGE H Y 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELLS 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, NSON W. HARD 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEONARD N, LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK 
C. A. ILLIAM G. BOUL’ 
JOHN D. H TT SS LH HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPH A GOSTINL 
HENR E. HAWLE GEORGE W.CAMPEELL, 

‘AS. H. MARSHALL, RNON H. BROWN 


VE 
CHRI ISTIAN % THOMSON. 


JOHN D. QONES. Presiden’ 
H: MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


m= subscriber ‘of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . . +. «+ «© o « «+ $147,154,961 20 


Reserve on Policies at 4%, ° e e e e e 
Liabilities other than Reserve, ° ° ° e e e 505,359 82 








Surplus, . . . . . . . . + . . 9,981,233 38 
Receipts from allsources, . . . be Te 34,978,778 69 
Payments to Policy-Holders, .  . - 16,973,200 05 
Risks assumed, Cie) tar |e 49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 
Risksin force, . . . . #« 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . ee tw tt et 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . . . 51,311,631 54 
Loans on aatanel Bees Securities, ° ° 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, - « 3,556,441 59 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc e e . 7,133,256 35 





$147,154,961 20 


1 hav* @gpefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 








From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 





In Assets, ° ° ° ° $10,753,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies and “Surplus, ° ° ° e e 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, ° e e e e ° 3,859,759 07 
In P sand to Policy-holders, e ° ° 1,772,591 67 
In assumed, ° e e e 4,61 1 ‘policies, 9,383,502 21 
In Risks in force, . e ° * - 23,745 policies, 72,276,931 32 
, Risks Risks Payments to 

Year. Assumed, Outstanding. Polizy-Holders. Receipts. Assets, 
1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19.. or 095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393.809,203... 13,129,108 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
i887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23/119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 2¢ 


New York, January 28th, 1891. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Ouiver Harriman. 
Henry W. Smiru. 
Samugt D. Bascocx. | Ropert OLyPHAnT. 
Georce S, Cor. EoRGE F. Baker. 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy.| Jos. THompson. 
James C, Hoipen. UDLEY OLCOTT. 


Samus. E, Sprovtts, 
Lucius Rosinson. 


utien T. Davigs. 
OBERT SEWELL. 


ALEXANDER H, Rice. 
Lewis May. 


S. Van Rensse_arr CruGer.| Tuzopore Morrorp. 
Cuartes R. HEenpERSON. 
Gerorce Buss. 
Rurus W. Pecxnam, 

. Hopart Herrick, 

mu. P. Dixon. 
Hermann C, Von Post.| Freperic Cromwe.i.| Ropert A. GRANnniss. 
Henry H. Rocers, 
Jno. W. AucHINcLoss. 


Wituiiam Bascock. 
esTon B. PLums. 
Stuyvesant Fisu. 
Aucustus D. JuILiiAky. 
Cuartes E, Mirek. 
ames W. Husrep. 
ALTer R, GILLETTE, 
James E, GRranniss. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presivent. 


WALTER R,. GILLETTE, General Manager. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secreta 


ISAAC F. LLCYD, 2d Vice-President. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y. 


ARCHIBALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, , LLD., F. I. A., 





JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


CHARLES B. PERR RY, od Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 


JOHN A, FONDA, Access Treasurer. 
z 
WILLIAM G, DAVIES, General Solicitor, 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. 


WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier, 


DWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


Mepicat Directors 
E. J. MARSH, M. D. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D 





Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 


Cah Caml. dsvcconsecsceies css $1,000,000 00 
Reserve fer Insurance in 

.. 2,985,328 79 
-- 1,602,620 05 
Policy-holders’ Surplu -. 2,602,620 05 
Gross Agmets.............0eecceees 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 
EDWARD LANNING, } : : 
WM.A.HOLMAN, = { Ase’t Sec?yn. 











MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. J. McDONALD, Manager Western Department, 
Chicago, Ill. 

kK. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster. 

GEO, E. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 

San Francisco, Cal. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1891. 
TR TE vena 22222272777777- 288 $12 18 


SURPLUS am. Standard). ogy peer, hs. 
Cash 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 7 mrs ig 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 





WASHINGTON 
Life 
Insurance 


Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - Over $11,000,000 


The assets of the Washington a the 

frovertion of Bond and M nvestments of any 
Insurance company in this 7 and the 
properssen of cash uninv: 

The Combination Bona of the Washington in stron 
and explicit terms guarantees advan not ay 
in a contract o1 cong ser other company. A first-class 
vestment palicy 


E. S. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies, 


21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
REABTLA Pres?" 159°-975,493: 884 78 


$2,030,530 14 
wits ERATE EN ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
ou Cash distri tions are paid upon all pol- 


















EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY - 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





JANUARY 1, 18or1. 





wee Be a ete 


Liabilities, including Reserve 
on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 


$119,243,744-47 


95,503,297.13 








4 per cent. Reserve, . ; ; _$23,740,447.34 
Income, ; P : ‘oe $35,036,683.24 
New Assurance written in 1890, 203,826,107.00 
Outstanding Assurance, . 720,662,473.00 





The results of Twenty-year Tontine policies maturing 
in 1891 are unprecedented. 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society's latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “ NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 


one year; 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres'’t. 








_ INCORPORATET - 1850 - NEW YORK. | 
1850. 1891. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


1888, 1889. 1890. 
- Insurance 
poaseun $6,335,005 50 $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 


force Dec. Sst.25,455,249 00 = 29,469,590 00 35,395,46 25 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc. ¥. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEEL WRIGHT Assistant Secretary. 
M. T. STANDEN, Actuary 


The two NTINUABLI is 5 of LIFE INSURANCE 
exe Se’ CONTI BLE TERM La aes which of in 
oO 


demnity in the ad Sof death, at the. lowest ¢ 
Breeees cash outlay; = the GUARANT DIN. 
E POLICY ¢which ‘em 


ture in , 7 7 
pF of adversity yt org -f oo W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Pregident. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 











™. 
by a tee FOB F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
in aceardance with ey en ae Gene Sane J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
GOOD A RENTS, Gestrigs to repre Com- 
| ~- Fh LT address J. J. 8. aoe wey ‘Duper 
NIAGARA THE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, yoo . 
135 BROADW. NEW YORK. can 
Oka ANI ZED an FIRE 
i ae -Annual Statement _ lst., 1891. Insur- 
for all other Habilities. _ Company, 
 stindescescuntinnscecoone A Ww Her 1 oe Philadelphia. 
I intnteaningescuboiaveceseod meuret.stae? ANNUAL vom 
Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec- | Cash capital................cccceccecceeeeeceees 
tion wnder the Guaranties of the p— - 


000 00 
for reinsuran iai O85 25 
iapeowdl iio alge 


WEW YORE SAERBY BUDA lian 








‘Os. F. DRI Vice-President. 
GEO. 0 HOWE, Bao.” CHAD H. POST, Asst, Sec. | THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 





TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1901... ...#2,950,304 07 uv 
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Old and Young. 
TO THE RIVER ST. JOHN. 


BY BARRY STRATON,. 


BIRDs on wings unfailing, 

Northward sailing, sailing, 

Ye can reach the glories of our happy 
stream! 

Chained of worldly duties 

Here we mourn its beauties, 

Pine with hearts imprisoned, droop, and 
long and dream. 


When shall we go sailing 

Sweetest airs inhaling, 

Wafted with the dew-drift through the 
gray morn’s balm? 

Or, when winds are sleeping, 

Softly, softly sweeping 

Where the deep-eyed lakelets brood in shade 
and calm? 


When shall we go gliding 

Where golden sunbeams, sliding 

Sheer down curving banks of branches 
myriad-leaved, 

Shimmering o’er the edges 

Of darksome, suuken ledges 

Are lost in amber waters, with sedges inter- 
weaved? 


Where lilies white, heart-golden, 

On misty lakes upholden, 

With ethereal fragrance fill the languorous 
gloom— 

Where silence dwells unbroken, 

Where sweet thoughts reign unspoken, 

Our buoyant birch has drifted, a spirit of 
the bloom. 


When moon and stars were shining 

We watched, with souls divining, 

The midnight, mist-draped glories that in 
thy distance lie— 

The phantom white sails passing, 

Through mirrored starways dashing, 

The herons on the shallows, the wildfowl 
whirring by. 


Or, when winds were hiding, 

Through labyrinth brooklets gliding, 

We stole on nooks of beauties taken un- 
awares— 

Silvery minnows darting, 

Mist-veils closing, parting, 

Somber bitterns starting from their reedy 
lairs. 


In the waving grasses 

Of thy wide morasses 

Buttercups are bending, humble 
hide; 

Goldenrods and sedges, 

Flags and wild-rose hedges, 

Are mirrored at the edges of thy crystal 
tide. 


daisies 


There are level islands, 

Highlands beyond highlands, 

Bending bays between them, dim gateways 
far beyond, 

Where our beauteous river 

Fares and furls forever, 

Outward to the ocean, of time and let un- 
bound. 


Here dark hills detain us, 

Languid brooklets pain us, 

Barrier forests bind us, cares of life inlock; 

Weary ways await us, 

Dreary days befate us, 

Barren quests belate us, memories rise to 
mock. 


When shall we go sailing, 

With fair winds prevailing, 

Joying in thy beauties to our souls’ desire? 
Yet a little toiling, 

With hopes attained or foiling, 


Yet a little season of cares that ban and | 


tire— 


Then with full lives singing 

Shall we speed, outwinging 

The barrier of distance which our sight de- 
bars! 

Then shalt thou behold us, 

Thou that hast consoled us, 

Thy beauty shall infold us as daylight hides 
the stars. 


So shall we go sailing, 

With fair days prevailing, 

Borne on waves incessant, where the long 
winds stream; 

Sailing, sailing, sailing, 

With sweet thoughts unfailing, 

Time and distance phantoms. and the world 
a dream! 

FREDERICTON, N. B. 





Bunting: *“‘Oae of Larkin’s sons was 
accidentally shot in the lumbar region yes- 
terday.’’ Mrs. Bunting: “It seems to me 
that the Larkin boys are pretty well scat- 
tered. It was only last week that one of 
them was badly hurt in the oil regions.’”’— 
Greenburg Sparks. 












SECURING THE CONTRACT. 


BY A. H. GIBSON. 





A SLENDER girl about twelve years old, 
with dark hair and eyes, was watering 
some thirsty morning-glory vines, which 
she was trying to train up the sides of her 
dugout home. 

“Callie!” called a man’s weak voice 
from within. 

Dropping the basin of water, she enter- 
the dugout. On a home-made bed in one 
corner lay a man of about thirty-nine 
years, his thin face flushed with fever. 

*“*Do you want anything, Papa?’ she 
asked, approaching the couch, and strok- 
ing the dark hair away from the hot brow 
with her cool, damp fingers. 

‘* It’s almost time for you to go and drive 
up Bossy, isn’t it?’ he asked, looking up 
tenderly into his child’s face. 

‘Yes, Papa. How are you feeling 
now?” 

**A little easier. The fever is going 
down slowly. You may give me a sup of 
water, then go and get Bossy.” 

She gave him a drink in her own little 
tin cup, the best drinking vessel which 
their humble habitation afforded, then she 
ran out back of the dugout to where the 
horses were lariated on the rank prairie 
grass. 

Slipping the lariat rope off Dolly’s neck, 
Callie put a bridle on- the gentle creature's 
head, led her to the side of a ravine, 
jumped lightly to a seat on her back, and 
dashed away across the prairie. 

The sun was just setting when she 
found the ‘cow and started her toward 
home. As she emerged from a little 
thicket, fringing a stream, a horseman 
drew rein before her. 

** Hello, sissy!” was his coarse greeting. 

He was a tall, stoutly built, middle- 
aged man, with a burly face and red 
bristling hair and beard. He wascoarsely 
dressed, and wore immense spurs attached 
to the .heels of his heavy boots. Alto- 
gether the man presented anything but 


| a pleasing appearance; and it was very 


evident from the expression which flitted 
across Callie’s countenance that the en- 
counter was a disagreeable one to her. 

** Good-morning, Mr. Simmons,” she re- 
turned a little coolly, starting her pony 
around him. 

** How's your pap?” he inquired, keep- 
ing after her. 

*‘He’s having the chills and fever 
again,” she replied, shortly. 

** It.can’t be very healthy on your claim. 
I'd try to persuade your pap away, if I 
was you. You'd better leave the claim 
anyway.” 

‘But I guess we won't, for we like our 
claim,” she returned, with flashing eyes. 
‘**Papa says he will have better health 
when he gets used to the climate. Go on, 
Bossy!” she said to the cow that she had 
stopped to graze. 

Without looking behind her she hurried 
away toward the dugout, leaving the man 
gazing after her with an evil light in his 
yellowish gray eyes. 

‘** Thet gal’s a smart one, an’ will be a 
hard one to head off, I reckon, for a small 
one. But her dad’s bein’ sick gives me a 


good time to strike, if Ican only git Jim 


Dawkins to help me. Ill go an’ see him,” 
and he rode rapidly away in an opposite 
direction. 

Abel Norris and his little daughter Cal- 
lie, the only remaining member of his 
family, had come from Iowa that spring. 
The long journey had been made in a large 
covered wagon, and they had settled on a 
claim in Southeastern Kansas. 

This was in 1869, just after the famous 
Joy land excitement, and parts of the 
country were entirely new and unsettled. 

They had some trouble with Bill Sim- 
mons, a quarrelsome character who lived 
on Thunderbolt Creek and was known as 
one of the worst agitators among the anti- 
Joy settlers. He asserted a prior claim to 
the land taken by Mr. Norris. But there 
was not the slightest evidence of former 
occupancy, and Simmons being unable te 
show a title to the land, Mr. Norris refused 
to give up the claim. Unheeding the 
threats of Simmons, he went to work and 
constructed a dugout in the bank of a 
deep ravine, 

When Simniuns saw that the new set- 





tler was not easily scared off Uy false 
statements of former ownership, he had 
declared that he would organize a gang 
and set Norris and his child out. But the 
man from Iowa was a brave one, and paid 
no attention to the threats. 

When Callie returned to the dugout she 
milked the cow and prepared a little sup- 
per. After her simple household duties 
had been attended to she sat’: down by her 
father’s couch and fanned him until he 
fell asleep. 

Then, going to the door of the dugout, 
she looked out. Night had closed in 
over the prairies, and a thousand stars 
from the deep blue vault above her seemed 
smiling and coqueting with the myriads 
of wild flowers all around. A soft wind 
stirred the morning-glory vines by her 
side, then died away among the wild in- 
digo and rosin weeds down the ravine. 

** Poor Papa!” she said, pityingly, as 
she gazed at his thin face, looking so pale 
and death-like in sleep. ‘‘I must get 
some fresh water before I go to sleep, so 
he can have a good, cold drink when he 
wakes up.” 

So saying she took asmall tin bucket 
and quietly stole from the dugout, about 
three hundred yards from which a clear 
little spring issued from the rocky side of 
the ravine. 

She reached the spring and had just 
filled her bucket with the cold, delicious 
water, when she heard horsemen ap- 
proaching up the ravine. 

A child’s natural timidity caused her to 
dart behind a thick chump of bushes and 
wait for the riders to pass. 

Instead of riding on, however, they 
halted by the spring, only a few feet from 
Callie’s retreat, and began talking. Peer- 
ing between the leaves of her covert, her 
keen eyes could dimly make out the out- 
lines of two men. She was not long in 
recognizing them. They were Bill Sim- 
mons and Jim Dawkins, men who were 
not friendly to her father. 

Why were they on her father’s claim 
that night? They could mean no good to 
him she felt certain. 

Callie would gladly have escaped to the 
dugout, could she have stolen away with- 
out being seen. But that was impossible, 
so she crouched behind the bushes, hear- 
ing every word of the dialog between the 
men. 

‘*T tell you this claim’s mighty valyble,” 
Simmons remarked to his companion. 

** I likethe looks of it,” returned Daw- 
kins. ‘* You're sure there’s coal here?” 

‘** Yes; I've prospected all along this ra- 
vine, before ole Norris come out to this 
kentry. I tell you, Jim, for a fact, the 
whole place is underlaid with coal. There’s 
a fortune in it for the owner, an’ the rail- 
road’s comin’ near here, an’ will make 
easy transportation,” assured Simmons. 

** Does ole Norris know there’s coal on 
his claim?” 

** Don’t think he does. You know he’s 
been sick most of the time since he come 
into the kentry, an he hain’t had much 
time to look around.” 

** No, he hain’t been here long, But how 
do you propose gittin’ the claim away from 
him?” asked Dawkins. 

‘** Contract ahead of him.” 

‘*Hain’t he contracted for: the claim 
yet?” 

“We.” 

** Are you sure, Bill?” 

‘“*“Pve been watching the land office 
purty clost, an’ I know Norris hain’t got a 
contract yet for this land.” 

‘*Why don’t you contract for the claim 
yourself, without askin’ my help?” asked 
Dawkins, a little suspiciously. 

‘*Simply because I hain’t got money 
enough to pay for gittin’ the contract,” re- 
plied Simmons. ‘I have bout half enough, 
I reckon. But you have plenty of spondulix, 
Jim, an’ kin help me if you will. We kin 
ride over to Fort Scott an’ git a contract 
writ out for this claim before ole Norris 
kin help himself. He’s down with the 
shakin’ ager, his little gal says, so we have 
the best chance in the world.” 

‘* How soon can you be ready to start 
for Scott to git the contract? I want to 
start to Missouri to-morrow.” 

“Tl tell you wot we kin do. We'll 
start to Scott before sunrise, git the 
agent to attend to our business early, then 


> 





you kin go right on to Missoury. I'll ride 
back to the Thunderbolt an’ muster up a 
gang to help me set ole Norris off of the 
claim.” 

“‘The very thing, Bill. I'm with you 
an’ will furnish you all the money you 
need.” 

They rode away in the darkness, leay- 
ing Callie alone by the spring to think 
over all she had heard. 

‘* He sha’n’t get Papa’s claim!” she cried, 
her eyes flashing resolutely, as she re- 
turned to the dugout. ‘‘Papa’s been go- 
ing to see the agent about the contract 
twice, and both times he has been taken 
sick. It’s too bad!” 

On reaching the dugout she found her 
father awake, so she told him about the 
conversation which she had overheard be- 
tween Simmons and Dawkins. 

**So this is a valuable coal claim, is it, 
and Simmons has been prospecting on it?” 
Norris repeated, when Callie had finished. 
‘That accounts for Bill Simmons’s great 
efforts to scare me off the land. And he 
and Jim Dawkins are going to take ad- 
vantage of my sickness and contract under 
me, are they? Early to-morrow morning! 
Why, we have no chance at all, Callie. 
They will get the claim from us in spite 
of all we can do,” he said, despondently. 

‘““No, they won’t, Papa! There’s a 
chance yet,” cried Callie, springing to her 
feet. 

‘*T know, if I was able to ride ahead of 
them to the land office,” said Norris, with 
agroan. ‘‘ But Iam too weak to travel 
that far if the prize was the whole of Kan- 
sas. We'll have to let the villains have 
it, Callie. A sick man can’t fight his ene- 
mies.” 

‘** But we won’t let them have it, Papa, 
I can ride Dolly to the land office and tell 
the agent about it.” 

‘It is too longa ride for you, my child,” 
said the sick man. ‘‘ Besides my presence 
would be necessary to secure the contract; 
then J haven’t money enough to pay 
down. There’s only $250 under that 
rock,” 

“Tl tell you, Papa,” she cried, eagerly. 
‘* Let me take that to the land agent, tell 
him the story, and maybe he’ll keep the 
claim for us till you can pay the rest. Do 
let me try, Papa. It will do no harm, and 
I may save your claim. I can start on 
Dolly long before daylight and beat Bill 
Simmons and Jim Dawkins to Fort Scott. 
You must let me go, Papa.” 

She was only a little girl, and it was 
fifteen miles to the land office. It seemed 
a difficult, fruitless undertaking for her 
to try to outwit two bold, reckless men, 
who were so obstinately bent on getting 
the claim away from them. 

Callie went over the situation very care- 
fully with herfather. At last, seeing how 
determined she was on trying to save the 
claim, he gave a reluctant consent to her 
going. 

She began making preparations for her 
journey, which were soon completed. 
Then seating herself by her father’s couch 
she listened very attentively to his instruc- 
tions. 

The moon came up soon after midnight. 
Its light would relieve her long, lonesome 
ride. 

Taking the $250 from beneath a large, 
flat rock by her father’s bed, she concealed 
it in the bosom of her dress. Then kiss- 
ing her father, and bidding him not worry 
about her, she left the dugout and mounted 
Dolly, who stood bridled and saddled, 
waiting to carry her young mistress on 
her mission. 

She started across the prairie at a brisk 
trot. The moon shed a deep, golden light 
over the August-parched grass, and chased 
away the dark shadows down the lonely 
hollows that yawned across her path. 
Her horse startled the birds asleep in the 
grass, and sent them flitting wildly away 
in the night. 

She started nervously when Dolly shied 
as a coyote ran howling down a rocky ra- 
vine. Every sound held a nameless terror 
for the little girl, but she kept bravely on. 
The sound of a mocking bird trilling on @ 
cottonwood by the roadside re-assured and 
encouraged her. 

The rosy flush of early dawn was just 
lighting the hills around Fort Scott a5 
Callie reached the outskirts of the place, 
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Would she be in time to outwit Simmons 
and Dawkins? 

With strangely throbbing heart the lit- 
tle girl, tired and pale from her sleepless 
night and long ride, urged Dolly forward 
down the smooth, dusty road. 

Some men were already at work, break- 
ing rock to repair a bad place in a deep, 
ugly hollow across which one of the lead- 
ing streets of the growing town must pass, 

Halting Dolly she inquired the way to 
the land office. The men exchanged pecu- 
liar glances, but one of them pointed out 
the building where the land agent had his 
office. 

Thanking him for the information, she 
rode on, but found the agent not yet in his 
office. 

The man who served as janitor, noticing 
the little girl’s look of disappointment, 
and guessing that her business was very 
important, kindly offered to take her to 
the hotel where the agent boarded. 

The agent had just finished his break- 
fast when they reached the hotel. Escort- 
ing Callie to the parlor, he listened with 
sympathy to her simple story. 

‘* Papa said I couldn’t get the contract,” 
she said, finishing her story: ‘but I 
thought maybe you’d take this money and 
hold the contract for us—for Papa, I 
mean. Do please keep our claim for us, 
and don’t let those bad men get it. Both 
times Papa was coming to see you about 
the claim he was taken down sick with 
chills and fever. He will have more 
money to pay you in a few weeks, He 
sold a lot of cattle back in Iowa, before 
we moved to Kansas.” 

Taking her back to his office the agent 
wrote out a receipt for the $250, saying: 
‘*Here, you keep this receipt, and take it 
to your papa, and as soon as he is able 
tell him to come to town to see me. Do 
not worry. Your brave ride has secured 
the claim to your father.” 

Callie had just taken the receipt from 
the agent’s hand, when Bill Simmons and 
his ally, with flushed faces and polluted 
bréath, rushed into the office. As they 
stalked toward the agent’s desk, neither 
of them noticed the little girl who shrank 
away with fear aud loathing. 

The agent, with a queer smile on his face, 
made a pretense of respectful attention as 
Simmons stated his business. 

‘* There,” said Simmons, laying a roll of 
bills on the desk, “‘ is the spondulix to pay 
for the contract. Fix it up as soonas you 
can, for there’s a mean feller from Ioway, 
who’s tryin’ to git the claim away from 
me an’ my pardner here.” 

‘* You state there are no improvements 
on the claim,” remarked the agent. 

‘‘There’s no improvements, ’ceptin’ a 
little dugout where me an’ Jim here lives,’ 
returned Simmons. 

‘*T have been informed differently,” re- 
plied the agent. 

‘* Whoever has told you different from 
my account, lies, that’s all!” Simmons 
cried, hotly. 

‘‘T happen to bea pretty fair judge of 
human nature, and I would be willing, 
were it necessary, to stake the entire State 
of Kansas on the truthfulness of my in- 
formant.” 

‘Well, now who informed you?” de- 
manded the half-intoxicated Simmons. 

‘* She?’ and the agent pointed to Callie 
who stood in the farthest corner of the 
office, almost fearing tostir. Having out- 
witted her father’s enemies, her strength 
seemed to have suddenly forsaken her. 

‘** The dickens!” cried the surprised Sim- 
mons, ‘It’s ole Norris’s gal;” and he let 
fall a horrid oath. 

“* Yes,” returned the agent, his queer 
smile broadening; ‘“‘you are too late. 
This little girl told me her story first, and 
has secured the contract for the claim in 
question. You are outwitted; and I may 
as well assure you right here that our 
county is not in need of your citizenship. 
I wish you good-morning, gentlemen!” 

With mock dignity the agent dismissed 
the chagrined plotters, who stalked out of 
the office with discomfited looks, mounted 
their horses and rode rapidly down the 
street. 

Callie reached the dugout safe, under 
the escort of a man sent by the agent to 
inspect a piece of land near her father’s 
claim, 


‘ 





Callie’s dauntless courage and triumph 
acted as a powerful tonic on the sick man, 
and he recovered his health rapidly. 

When he received payment for the stock 
sold before leaving his former home, Abel 
Norris went to the land office and brought 
back a title to the claim. 

Simmons and Dawkins left the country 
and took up their abode somewhere in the 
Indian Territory. 

Norris’s claim proved valuable for its fine 
coal deposits and brought him a snug 
amount of money. 

Callie, now a refined, educated woman, 
lives in Southeastern Kansas in a comfort- 
able home of her own; but she has not 
forgotten the old dugout and the night 
she rode to Fort Scott to save her father’s 
claim. 

STAR VALLEY, KAN. 
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THE BONFIRE. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 








SoMETIMEsS, if I’ve been very good, 
I may go out to play 

When twilight hides the distant wood 
And dims the orchard way. 


Then at my rousing rally call 
Come Arthur, Frank and Phil; 
And toward the garden race we all 

Swift down the grassy hill. 


A store from every hollow nook 
Our basket big receives; 

And in the corner by the brook 
We pile the fallen leaves. 


And then when we have heaped them high 
To meet our hearts’ desire, 

We kindle them with merry cry 
And dance around the fire. 


The little stars look down and blink 
To See such sights again; 

I’m very sure they all must think 
That we are Indian men. 
CLINTON, N. Y. 
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THE WITCH OF THE ARDISE 
HILLS 





BY EDMUND COLLINS. 





THERE was no one in all the lovely land 
of Evangeline who had not heard of the 
Witch of the Ardise Hills. The simple 
folk residing in the valleys gathered be- 
fore the open hearths at night and told in 
their soft, low-pitched voices about where 
she had been seen in the hills, and many 
credible witnesses declared they had often 
observed her on the diked lands on stormy 
nights, a great light flaming from one 
of her hands. As story after story was 
told, the company drew nearer to each 
other, and now and again one looked be- 
hind, toward the door, as if the witch 
might at any moment appear there. 

They told startling stories about this 
witch.Sometimes she suddenly appeared on 
a hilltop; butif any one was venturesome 
enough to try to get near her she would dis- 
appear into the bowels of the earth. She 
was often seen to cross the wide stretches 
of diked lands at night, surrounded by the 
rays of a blue light. The French peas- 
ants made the sign of the cross whenever 
she appeared, and hastily repeated their 
Hail Marys. But forsome reason she pre- 
ferred to appear when the nights were 
stormy and the wind shrieked through the 
salt-water sedge. She was often seen to 
go down to the edge of the great sea-river, 
when there were no stars and the sky was 
filled with troops of black clouds. Then 
light circled round and round her head; 
but if any one attempted to get near her, 
it at once went out and she becameinvisible. 

This river that she visited so often on 
tempestuous nights did not come from the 
hills, but was forced inland through great 
stretches of meadows and orchards every 
six hours with the rising tide in the Bay 
of Fundy. When it was slack high-water 
in the Bay the river stopped its inland 
march also, then turned and ran out for 
the next six hours, leaving thousands of 
acres of yellow, muddy shores and flats. 
Before dismissing this introduction let me 
say that the witch was always known to 
have a red kerchief tied- around her head 
in stormy weather; but in summer she 
wore a wide brimmed black hat. Her 
hair was always loose, and at night when 
it blew hard it seemed like a small cloud 
swinging from her head, 





In one of the most idyllic parts of that 
lovely region known as Grand Pré were 
two farms, each comprising about three 
hundred acres of dike-land, or “ dike,” as 
the low-voiced people in that region call 
it. On the gradual hill slopes at each side 
of the valley were orchards, but the dike 
consisted mostly of grass and grain land. 
One farm was known as the Almon prop- 
erty, and Squire Bliss owned the other. 
In all the land of Evangeline there was 
not so beautiful and so gifted a girl as 
Marjerie Bliss. The peasant folk living 
about there said there was only one man 
in Nova Scotia fit to be her husband, and 
that was Walter Almon, who lived close 
by Marjorie. They tell me in Hants 
County that the two young people were 
close friends from their childhood, and 
that a very beautiful contrast they made 
when both grew up, the girl with her 
greenish yellow hair of that color which 
you see in the cornstalks when there is a 
ray of sunlight shot through them; he with 
his heavy, fine, chestnut hair that in certain 
light resembled an oak leaf that has been 
turned by.the frost. Her head was small 
and poised as lightly upon her neck asa 
linnet’s; his was manly, and brave, and 
sturdy, and he held it when he walked as 
if he feared nothing in this world. Then 
she was lithe and supple like some young 
willow growing in her native valley; he 
was straight and tall and strong, and 
more resembled the oak. I believe there 
was between them no love-making in the 
way common among silly young people; 
but these two loved one another as deeply 
and as tenderly as mortal beings can. 
They went out on the marshes in spring 
and gathered wind-flowers and primroses, 
and when the convolvulus and wild pea 
began to glorify the green dikes with their 
blooms, he gatliered ropes of the flowers 
and bound them around her hat. He 
loaded her arms with goldenrod in the 
fall, and gathered for her basketfuls of 
autumn leaves after the first frost. In 
winter he tucked his heavy buffalo robe 
tightly around her, and took her in his 
pung over the crisp roads till the roses 
bloomed in her cheeks, And there were 
parties and frolics the year round, and at 
every one of them Walter had three- 
fourths of the dances with Marjorie Bliss. 

And so it went on till he was twenty- 
four and she was twenty. His father was 
old and the care of the farm fell to Wal- 
ter, so he decided that he would soon tell 
this sweet girl how much he loved her and 
ask her to be his wife. This was in 
autumn, just as the last of the crops had 
been harvested and the fruit was nearly 
ripe. And this was an eventful autumn 
in the valley, in one way at least. The 
witch of the Ardise Hills had appeared 
with greater frequency than before, and 
the more ignorant of the peasants were 
afraid to go anywhere alone at night. 
But there was one resident of the valley 
who was not afraid of her, and that was 
Walter. As he sat talking to Marjorie 
one night, he said: 

‘“*T have determined, no matter what 
trouble it gives, to find out about this 
witch. It is absurd to suppose that she is 
supernatural.” Marjorie replied that she 
didn’t believe either that the woman was 
supernatural; but she added, while her 
voice trembled a little: « 

‘*Pray, Walter, do be careful, whatever 
you do. You know there may be some 
danger where there is so much mystery.” 
Of course he laughed her fears away, for 
in what manner could an old woman harm 
this splendid young giant? Walter had 
seen the witch’s light moving across the 
dike several times during the autumn. 
Shortly after dark it used to come 
from the direction of the salt-water 
river, and a couple of hours later 
go back again by nearly the same route. 

He waited for a dark night, which soon 
came, and presently saw the light moving 
across the marsh about three-quarters of a 
mile distant. He at once set out at a run 
over the dry level dike-land, vaulting the 
line fences by barely touching them with 
one hand; but as he drew near the light it 
suddenly went out, and he could see no 
trace of any one. Near by was a small 
village containing about half a dozen 
stores; and the more Walter thought the 
matter over the stronger grew his belief 





that the old woman’s nightly tramps 
across the dikes was for the purpose of 
visiting these stores. He did not go into 
the village but sat in the shelter of a 
clump of willows watching for the re-ap- 
pearance of the old woman till nearly an 
hour passed; and then he saw the familiar 
blue light not coming from the village, 
but nearly half a mile off and moving 
away across the dike. The mysterious old 
woman was returning along the same 
route by which she had come. Walter 
started off at a run across the level, but 
there were numerous small muddy gullies, 
and ditches dug to drain the land in the 
way, and he stumbled into three or four 
of them. But he kept the bobbing blue 
light in sight, saw that its bearer hurried 
up the gentle slope back of the dike-land 
and was making for the river front. He 
soon neared the unknown, but he had 
much difficulty in following her as she 
got among the hills, for the light disap- 
peared among the maples frequently for 
several minutes. High above the river 
stood a bleak hill, about a hundred acres 
on the top, and here evidently the witch 
was bound. When she reached the hill 
she went to the highest point of it and 
waved her mysterious light a dozen times 
round and round, Walter was now very 
near her, and was obliged to step with 
great caution, for the breaking of a dry 
bramble under his foot would betray him, 
the night was so still. The witch then 
stood without moving, and she did not 
suspect that any one was near till Walter 
stood before her. He felt no tremor as he 
faced her. 

**So at last I stand face to face with 
the witch of the Ardise Hills?’ His one 
quick glance as he said these words con- 
firmed most of what he had heard. The 
woman was about sixty, her face was 
seamed with deep wrinkles, her nose was 
like an eagle’s and her eyes were bright 
and ‘crafty. She had a large bundle strap- 
ped to her back, and in her right hand she 
carried a bull’s-eye lantern. The old 
woman did not answer him for a minute, 
but drew herself up and looked at him 
with her piercing eyes. ‘‘Speak woman; 
why do you try to keep in terror all the 
simple and honest folk who live in this 
valley, and who have never done you any 
harm?” 

“Young man,” replied the woman 
slowly, but in a tone that resembled the 
wind when it whistles across the hills, 
** you are too daring; you are now talking 
to the witch of the Ardise Hills, as they 
are pleased to call me; but beware of the 
Witch of the Ardise Hills.” Then she 
moved slowly away toward the steepest 
side of the hill along which grew strag-. 
gling birches, maples, beeches and firs. 
Walter kept close by her side, but she 
spoke no further to him till she reached 
the edge of a dense grove, then she turned 
and said: ‘“‘I elso know that you have 
said you will learn before you stop all 
about the witch. I see in your eyes that 
you mean to make the attempt. For your 
rashness in meddling with me I tell you 
to-night that the lives of yourself and 
your beautiful Marjorie shall be divided. 
I think that is the best punishment”; and 
then she gave a loud, hideous laugh. Wal- 
ter stood before her with folded hands 
and looked stedfastly into her glittering 
eyes for a few seconds. Then he said: 
‘*Oh, you cannot divide Marjorie and me.” 
**T will,” she cried, shrilly, ‘‘ that is unless 
you give up your intention of following 
me.” 

‘**T shall follow you till I find what you 
are, and I shall marry Majorie,” was his 
calm reply. 

** Follow now,” screamed the witch, and 
immediately the light went out. Walter 
thrust out his hands to seize the beldame; 
but she darted aside, and disappeared into 
the ground a few yards from where he 
stood. From far down in the ground 
these words came to him: ‘<Beware! I 
Shall divide you and Marjorie.” He laughed 
the threat to scorn, and then sought as 
well as he could in the dark for the spot 
where he saw the old woman when she 
disappeared. But he had no light to guide 
him and was obliged to retura home. On 
the following day he went to the hill 
where the witch disappeared, and spent 
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where 5 saw her last; but he could not 
discover even a footprint there. So he 
returned home and watched many nights 
for the re-appearance of the light on the 
marshes, but all he could discover was 
now and again the thin flame of the will- 
o’-the-wisp as it bobbed over the swamps. 

Now it happened that Marjorie was in 
the habit of crossing the dikes two or 
three evenings each week to visit her 
aunt who lived a little way up in the hills, 
and remaining till after sunset. Walter 
usually went out to meet her as she re- 
turned and accompanied her home, One 
lovely afternoon when every barn throbbed 
where the threshers were at work, Mar- 
jorie set out as usual, to visit her aunt. 
Walter saw her go and hurried his work 
so that he might be ready to join her as 
she returned. The night came more 
rapidly than usual, for there was a storm 
in the distance and heavy clouds came 
rolling along just after sunset and blotted- 
the light out of the sky. As soon as Wal- 
ter finished his meal he went out as usual 
to meet Marjorie; but the night was so 
dark that he could not see a dozen paces 
around him. He walked rapidly along the 
little path by which she always came, and 
went and waited near an old elm which 
was their usual trysting place. After 
waiting there a quarter of an hour he re- 
turned to her house to inquire if she had 
returned, and learning that she had not 
he at once set out for her aunt’s. They 
were surprised, for she had left there for 
home nearly an hour before. 

Then his heart gave a great throb of 
dread; she had either lost her way on the 
dark marshes or some other mischance 
had fallen toher. All the night long, at the 
head of a large party, Walter traversed 
the dikes, some of the searchers swinging 
lanterns, and others firing guns. Mean- 
while, the wind arose to a storm and went 
shrieking over the valley, and after every 
blinding flash of lightning rain fell in 
torrents. But there was no sign of Mar- 
jorie. A farmer living at the foot of the 
hills had seen her hurrying home before 
dark the evening before, and this is all 
the information that could be obtained 
about her anywhere in Grand Pré. Wal- 
ter, of course, could attend to no farm 
duties, but devoted himself entirely to 
the search. No one could supply any 
theory that would account for the girl’s 
disappearance; there were no dangers in 
the way, the water in gullies and ditches 
being, at most, only a couple of feet deep. 

At last the words of the witch: ‘“ Be- 

ware! I shall divide you and Marjorie,” 
came back to him. Could thisold woman 
of the hills be so diabolical as to have 
done this thing? Plainly it must be so. 
He set out for the hill where the old 
woman disappeared, but could find no 
hiding place, and he was sure that she had 
not eluded him in the woods. So he was 
obliged to return at nightfall with a 
bursting heart; but at dawn the next 
morning he was again on the hill. Day 
after day passed in this fruitless, heart- 
broken watching; and now he resolved to 
keep his vigils by night. Shortly after 
sundown he went warily up the hill and 
hid himself in a clump of firs close to the 
spot where the old woman had disap- 
peared. It was pitchy dark, for a storm 
was brooding over the valley, just the 
sort of night that the old woman usually 
selected for her excursions. He remained 
in tlie covert'about an hour, when close 
at hand a light flashed, seeming to come 
out of the ground. Then the old woman 
appeared and set out toward the dikes. 
Walter crawled cautiously out, this time 
having carefully noted that there was a 
clump of scrub bushes where the old 
woman appeared. When her light dis- 
appeared over the crest of the hill he 
lighted a small lantern and examined the 
spot. The bushes were wild gooseberry 
vines, and they covered a number of 
pink, gypsum rocks. But in what way 
had the hag come out of the earth? It 
was evidently through the same passage 
by which she had descended; yet he 
could see no opening. He put his coat 
around the lantern to hide the light, and 
lay there for half an hour in careful 
thought. 

‘*The woman is not a supernatural be- 
ing,” he reasoned; ‘she went into the 








earth here, and here she came out of the 
earth.” Once more he peered about the 
clump of gooseberry bushes, then a low 
cry escaped his lips. He had discovered 
the passage. It was small, barely large 
enough to admit the body of a man; but a 
sort of stairway had been formed by 
breaking the gypsum of which the hill 
was formed, and constructing a series of 
steps. He descended the cavity with 
great care, but when he reachéd the bot- 
tom he was bewildered by the numbef of 
cavities that lay everywhere around him. 
There was no trace of a path anywhere, 
and after an hour’s fruitless search he con- 
cealed .himself behind a large gypsum 
boulder at the foot of the opening, and 
extinguished his light, resolving to await 
the witch’s return and follow her. 

He had a large and unerring Colt’s re- 
volver, with seven barrels, six of which 
were loaded, and with this means of de- 
fense was resolved to follow the hag 
wherever she went. He was certain that 
her abiding-place was under the ground; 
and he believed that she must have con- 
federates, but for what purpose he could 
not even surmise. He did not wander at 
the subterranean hollows, for the coun- 
try round about was of the gypsum or 
‘* plaster ” formation, and by the action of 
water on this rock it was being constantly 
disintegrated, so that these passageways 
might lead for miles under the hills. 
However, if he could be patient he might 
learn all, 

Two hours passed; then a faint light 
flashed through the caverns, and the old 
woman appeared carrying a large pack 
strapped to her back; but she was so com- 
pletely disguised that he could not have 
recognized her except for her eagle nose 
and glittering eyes. She wore the bonnet 
of a countrywoman, and her hair was as 
white as snow. Walter could see her 
plainly from his dark nook, but she could 
not see him, and evidently did not suspect 
there was any one there. She hurried 
along what seemed the main tunnel; and 
Walter followed noiselessly well in the 
rear, her light enabling him to avoid nu- 
merous deep pits, many of which were 
full of water. He followed her probably 
for a mile, now turning to the right, again 
to the left; sometimes descending steep 
holes, then proceeding along on the level; 
and frequently he climbed so high after 
his unsuspecting guide that he expected 
every second to find himself on the sur- 
face, then the course dipped again. He 
carefully noted every yard of the way, 
and was satisfied that he could make his 
way back. 

When he had gone what seemed to him 
about two miles, the old woman paused 
and gave a shrill whistle. There was an 
immediate reply, and presently a flood of 
light burst from a cavern about a hundred 
paces in front. Gathered around a fire, 
from which no smoke issued, Walter saw 
half a dozen men, all resembling sail- 
ors. One was turning a spit upon which 
was a large joint of meat, another was 
toasting bread, another was superintend- 
ing a pot from which he sometimes lifted 
the lid, while the remainder seemed to be 
busy at various kinds of household duties. 
They shaded their eyes with their hands 
as the old woman entered; then a large 
door was wheeled,across the mouth of the 
cavern, and he was left in darkness. 

She had confederates! And had they 
helped her to carry here his beloved Mar- 
jorie? He had no doubt about it now. 

After Walter had retreated a safe dis- 
tance, he relighted his lantern and hur- 
ried back. It was past midnight when he 
reached Grand Pré; and his words at a 
dozen windows, ‘‘ I have found the witch 
and her confederates, and I believe they 
have Marjorie,” brought a score of stal- 
wart fellows to his side in a few minutes, 
every one of them armed with a gun, 
good to carry heavy shot seventy yards. 
He made no explanation at the windows, 
but every man of them trusted Walter 
Almon, and asked no questions. 

When they reached the top of the hill 
near the opening of the passage he stopped 
and called his companions close to him, 
and related all that the reader knows. 
They followed him as he threaded his way 

through the close air, four or five of the 


party carrying lanterns, 





‘* We must not speak.” he said. ‘‘I be- 
lieve the gang has some way of getting 
out besides the way we have come in.” 

No man spoke a word, no footfall could 
be heard from one of the score as they 
moved up to the heavy door of the cavern. 

‘* Now, boys, together; we must break 
it with one rush. Leave your guns here, 
all cocked. Then grab them.” A dozen of 
them walked back noiselessly two or three 
paces, and as they did hilarious shouts 
came from the cavern. ‘‘ Now, together!” 
and at the door they went, right shoulder 
foremost this dozen of splendid young 
Grand Pré giants. No door of board or 
plank ever built could withstand this on- 
set; it was shivered to pieces and thrown 
in. Then every man seized his gun and in 
an instant was among the dumfounded 
men. 

Some of the sailor-like denizens grabbed 
for their guns; but Walter shouted: 

**T call on every man here to surrender; 
whoever makes any resistance dies.” 

The crew were terrified at this threat 
and stood impassive. Walter next espied 
the witch in the corner of the cave. He 
called on her to come forth. She came, 
coweringand fawning and asking what Mr. 
Walter meant by his violence; these were 
her relatives, some of them were her sons, 
and it was cheaper for poor people,she ex- 
plained, to live here in these natur&l houses 
than elsewhere. But Walter cut her short. 

‘** Produce Miss Majorie Bliss instantly,” 
he cried, ‘‘ or every one of you dies here. 
No delay.” 

‘** But, Mr. Walter, what should I have 
to do with this Majorie Bliss? I know 
nothing of her.” 

**Cover every one of them with your 
guns, boys,” shouted Walter, and wait for 
my word to fire. Here is a case where it 
is right to take the law in our own 
hands.” 

The old woman paled, and she replied, 
as she shivered with dread: ‘I will bring 
her if you don’t shoot us.” And away 
hobbled the old woman, Walter follow- 
ing, and both soon returned with Majorie, 
who fainted for joy in the arms of her 
father. 

Then a search was made of the cavern, 
and in a few minutes it was plain that this 
was a band of smugglers who brought 
from St. Pierre and elsewhere contraband 
tobacco and spirits: and the leader con- 
fessed that the old woman was their con- 
federate; that she hung signals out on the 
hills at night, and when they learned from 
her that all was safe they entered a natu- 
ral tunnel that ran in under the hill, and 
which was capable of floating boats for a 
couple of hundred yards inward at high 
water. 

So Walter, holding Majorie by the hand, 
led her out again to the honest air, but 
save for her terror no harm had come to 
her, tho it was the intention of the malig- 
nant old woman to keep her forever a 
prisoner in order to be avenged on Walter 
and impress him with her supernatural 
powers. It was afterward explained that 
she made her nightly visits to buy gro- 
ceries in the village stores, and went there 
as an old woman from the country some- 
times in one disguise and sometimes in 
another. 

A dozen of the party remained to guard 
the outlaws till warrants were issued; 
then the sheriff set out and arrested the 

villians, every one of whom was sent to 
prison. 

Walter married Marjorie the next week, 
and they have been happy to this day. 


New Yor« City. 
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A NEW USE FOR MONKEYS. 
BY EVA LOVETT CARSON. 


WE do not often hear of monkeys being 
useful. We hear thenr called “odd,” or 
*‘comical,” or “‘ amusing,” or ‘‘ mischiev- 
ous,” as well as a great many other things; 
but we do not hear the monkey often al- 
luded to, as “that useful animal, the 
monkey!” 

Perhaps one reason why people do not 
think it necessary to make monkeys useful 
in this country is, that they are not very 
common. If monkeys filled our trees, and 
swarmed in our woods, and had to be 
driven out of our streets, we might think 
it needful to make them useful for some 











purpose or other, so long as we had to en- 
dure them. But, happily, monkeys mul- 
tiply and thrive to that extent only in hot 
countries. It costs something to bring 
them here. They are rsually kept in mu- 
seums and menageries, where people go 
to look at them as curiosities, in the same 
way they regard the tigers, the lions and 
the bears in the adjoining cages. 

Sometimes they are bought for pets. 
People think there must be a good deal of 
fun to be got out of such a queer animal. 
Well, they certainly are comical crea- 
tures, but they are noisy, troublesome 
pets, too; and often their owners are more 
delighted to get rid of them than they 
were at first to obtain them. But the 
owners generally consider themselves paid 
for their money and trouble if the monkey 
constantly amuses them. That is what 
they got him for. 

Now, the Siamese people don’t think 
that way, They don’t reflect how amus- 
ing a monkey is. They find out what a 
monkey can do, and make him useful by 
making him do it. There are plenty of 
monkeysin Siam. They are of all sizes, 
large and small; and the large apes of 
Siam, we have heard, are used by the 
Siamese merchants as cashiers in their 
counting-rooms. Think of making apes 
useful in such a way as that! To keep 
them for cashiers in a counting-room! 

We are not told that these apes are ex- 
pert at making change, or that they are 
able to keep the merchant’s ledger for him. 
Siamese merchants probably do not have 
complicated account books; yet there must 
be some limit to a monkey’s powers of 
mind—even in Siam. I do not think the 
Siamese merchants expect quite all that 
of their ape cashiers, altho they may be 
more wonderful creatures than we in 
America have any idea of. No; the way 
apes are made useful, is this: 

In that far-off, dried-up, little Oriental 
country, quite near China, you know, 
there are large quantities of counterfeit 
coin in circulation; and the counterfeit- 
ers of Siam must be most proficient, for 
we hear that it is the hardest thing in the 
world to detect the bad from the good 
money. The merchants are often de- 
ceived, and frecuently swindled. The 
smartest men they could employ were de- 
ceived, too; for the bad money was such 
a wonderful imitation that the closest 
scrutiny often failed to find the difference 
between a good and a bad piece. 

In this dilemma, some Siamese mer- 
chants called to their help some one who 
was always thought not so smart as a 
man—a monkey. And these “ large apes 
of Siam” proved such a success at their 
new avocation that the custom of em- 
ploying them for the purpose of detecting 
bad money has become universal. The 
ape cashier of Siam holds his situation 
without a rival! 

He has a peculiar method of testing 
coin. Every piece is handed to him, and 
he picks up each bit of money, one ata 
time, and meditatively puts it into his 
mouth, tasting it with grave deliberation. 
If the coin is good he declares the fact 
plainly. He takes it from his mouth and 
carefully places it in its proper receptacle 
beside him. He has pronounced judg- 
ment, and every one is satisfied that the 
judgment 1s correct. But, if the coin is 
bad, the cashier makes known his verdict 
in an equally unmistakable manner. He 
throws it violently from his mouth to the 
floor, shaking his head with as much dis- 
gust as the merchant himself might feel 
at being imposed upon. With loud chat- 
tering and angry gestures, he makes 
known his displeasure at being presented 
with a bad piece of money. The mer- 
chant himself could not express it better. 

Now, how does a monkey know what a 
man cannot tell? Ah! that is his secret. 
He never reveals it. Perhaps he is afraid 
if he should make known all the mysteries 
of his profession, his occupation might be 
gone, and people would once more prefer 
men for cashiers in place of the extraordi- 
nary apes employed by the merchants of 
Siam. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





WHEN does the rain become too familiar 
with a young lady? When it begins to pat- 
ter on her back. 
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Lady Patient (who has been looking 
over the periodicals on doctor’s table): ‘‘ Do 
you take Life now?”’ Doctor (embarrassed): 
‘‘ Well—I—I’m stillin the medical profes- 
sion!’’—Life. 


....“* Phat a blessing it is,’”’ says Pat, 
slightly muddled, “ that night niver comes 
on till late in the day, when a manis all 
toired out, and he couldn’t work no more, 
anyhow, at all, at all, not even if it was 
morning.—Exchange.. 


..Little Ollie heard her sister Lulu 
speaking of a diary, and having had it ex- 
plained to her that a personal diary was a 
brief record of one’s life, she exclaimed: 
“Well, then, I don’t see why they call it a 
diary; it seems as if they ought to call it a 
livery.”—The Evangelist. 


....Melancholy Stranger: “ You are sure 
this poison will kill a man?” Druggist: 
‘Yes, sir, can guaranteeit. By the way, 
if youare going tocommit suicide, I wish 
you’d put one of our circulars in your 
pocket. It'll be a big ‘ad’ for us when 
your body is found.”—The Epoch. 


..Plea for Leniency.—A wicked Western 
boy killed his father and mother, and was 
duly found guilty. ‘‘We ask for leniency 
in the sentence, your Honor,” asked the 
lawyer for the defense. ‘On what ground?” 
gruffly asked the judge. ‘“ Your Honor, 
the defendant is an orphan.”’.—Judge. 

....‘Mr. White,” said a Harrisburg law- 


ver toa witness in the box, “at the time 
these papers were executed you were specu- 


lating, were you not?” “Yes sir.” ‘“ You 
were in oil.” “I was.”’ “And what are 
you in now?” “ Bankruptcy,” was the 


solemn reply.—T he Rural New Yorker. 


..Atan entertainment held recently in 
London, it is said that the Princess of 
Wales wore the plainest dress of any of the 
ladies present. She displayed excellent 
good sense. It doesn’t look well for a wife 
to be sloshing around in fine clothes, with 
her husband $3,000,000 in debt.—Town 
Topics. 


..English Pauper: “ Hi think hi’ll take 
a pleasure trip to Hameriky an’ back this 
summer.” ‘“’Ow’ll ye get there?’ ‘‘ Why, 
the poor hauthorities here will pay my pas- 
sage hout, an’, has I’ave no means of sup- 
port, the Hamericans will make the steam- 
ship company bring me back again.”’— 
Buffalo Express. 


..Mrs. Lafferty (visitor): ‘‘ Your daugh- 
ter has a foine touch, Mrs. Moriarity.’”’ Mrs. 
Moriarity: “‘ Yis, so they do be tellin’ me; 
an’, sure, ’tis no wonther, for she loves the 
pianny, an’ never tires of it. She has a 
great tashte for music; but thin that’s ownly 
natural, for her gran’father had his skull 
laid open wid a cornet at a timperance pic- 
nic.”—The Christian at Work. 


..A candidate was being examined by 
four professors. Feeling extremely nervous, 
his memory failed him several times. At 
last one of the professors, growing im- 
patient, thundered out: ‘“‘Why, you cannot 
quote a single passage of Scripture correct- 
ly!’ “Yes, I can!” exclaimed the candidate. 
“T just happen to remember a passage in 
the Revelation, ‘And [ lifted up my eyes, 
and beheld four great beasts.’’’—Dresdener 
Anzeiger. 


-It Takes Time.—An American went 
into the book establishment of Chatto & 
Windus, and asked for Hare’s ‘* Walks in 
London.” Inthe United States it is printed 
in one volume, in England in two. “Oh,” 
said the Yankee, as he looked at them, “‘you 
part your Hare in the middle, do you?” “‘I, 
sir?” said the clerk, with a bewildered look. 
“Oh, no, sir!’ “I saw he didn’t see the 
joke,” said the Yankee, “so I didn’t ex- 
plain, but bought the books, and went 
away. A week later I entered the same 
shop. As soon as the clerk saw me, he ap- 
proached me, exclaiming: ‘Good! Capital! 
Pirt your Hare in the middle?—that’s capi- 
tal, sir!’ Capital!”—Boston Journal. 


..«* Here, my good fellow,” said an Eng- 
lish lord at a Philadelphia hotel table, as he 
slyly laid a dollar under his napkin. ‘““What 
\s that for?” asked the waiter without mov- 
ing. “For? Why, that is for you. Take 
it.” “Forme? And why forme?” “Surely 
you must understand,” whispered the lord 
'n astonishment; “that is your tip. I never 
give less than a dollar.” “You are mis- 
taken, sir,” said the waiter,drawing him- 
Self up haughtaly. ‘“ I am paid by the land- 
lord for my services. Iaccept no ‘tips.’ I 
aman American.” N.B.—This was told 
us by a hotel man, who said he hoped to die 
if it was not true. Weare expecting every 
moment to hear of his death.—The Chris- 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








SUBSTITUTIONS.—Selected. . 

The second word in each sentence is 
formed from the first by changing the mid- 
dle letter. 

1. As —— came running toward me I shot 
him through the ——, for I thought he was 
mad, 

2. In a —— every —— of emotion disap- 
peared. 

8. As the man stepped out of the ——a 
bullet —— his —. 

4. Let us not —— with any —— tempta- 
tion which it is for our good to meet bravely. 

5. —— in the sale of fruit must be avoided 
as —— will follow. 


6. Do not —— in at the —— windows, as 
it will make you appear countrified. 
7. —— down your hands, and —— the 


pretty —— dog, and he will not bark. 

8. The selection from ‘‘ Lohengrin” at the 
—— did almost —— me to Wagner’s theory 
of music. 

9. I gave —— some of the delicious —— 


George sent me. CHARL. 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 
x * x 
* * * 
* * eS 2: Gi @ 
* * + 
a ~ 


Left-hand diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, a 
bird: 3, saccharine; 4, a sheltered place; 5 
a consonant. 

Right-hand diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, 
skill; 3, thorn; 4, a number; 5, 4 consonant. 

The two words across, a fragrant shrub. 


DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


The difference between this and a single 
cross-word enigma is that there are two 
words instead of one, running down through 
the right-hand words of two syllables. 

The two letters of these two words come 
together excepting in one case. 

In wimple, but not in hose; 

In final, but not in close; 

In fancy, but not in prose; 

In dahlia, but not in rose; 

In honor, but not in fame; 

In escort, but not in dame; 

In hydra, but not in scare, 
Can you tell of words the pair? 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
You’ll find me in 
Seeing and being and fleeing, 
In little and brittle and tittle, 
In dower and cower and bower, 
In kettle and mettle and nettle, 
In matching and patching and catching, 
In fording and lording and cording, 








to the plain 
acts about Pear/- 
zne, and then give Pearlinea 
chance to prove them, by giv- 
ing it afair trial. Nothing else 
will give the same result. It 
washes safely, as well as surely; 
it cleans carefully, as well as 
easily. It is as cheapas soap 
and better. Anything that can 
be washed, can be washed best 
with Pearline. It lightens 
labor and does lightning work. 
As nearly as we can figure, 
about eight millions of women 
use it. Do you? You will 


sooner or later. 
crc ———— = a at FR. N ee 


In flower and power and tower, 
’ In gadder and ladder and sadder. 
The word is one full of careless happiness. 


DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 


1. 
*00000 # 
o0o* 000% 0 
0oo0# 0%# 00 
000% 00 0 
o0oo0# 0% 0 0 
o0o*#* 000% 0 
*o000 0 0 * 

2. 

* 00000 % 
o# 0 00% 0 
0OoO0* 0 * O O 
000% 00 0 
0 0o0* 0 * 0 0 
o*# 000% 0 
* 0 0 0 0 * 


— 


1. One who obliges. 2. Made dull of un- 
derstanding, 3. One who causes to recover. 
4. Close acquaintances. 5. To give features. 
6. To vilify. 7. Writes on the back. 

2. 

1. Amonth inthe year. 2. Reprover. 3. 
Wrongly used. 4. Not enslaved. 5. Iron in 
long pieces rolled out. 6. Avoiding direct 
answers. 7. Incidental narrative. 

The upper diagonal from left to right 
opposed to that from right to left. 

The diagonal of No. 2 from left to right to 
behold with atteniion; from right to left to 
retain, 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
* 0 Oo * 
* 008 
* 0 O * 
* 0 0 * 

1. Belonging to the sea. 2. Noting en- 
trance. 3. A single voice in music. 4 A 
bird. 

The initials ran away with the finals. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 12TH. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

Our liberties we prize, and our rights we 

will maintain. 
BURIED CITIES. 

1, Berlin; 2, Paris; 3, Brooklyn; 4, Orange; 
5, Beirut; 6, Ghent; 7, Troy; 8, Athens; 9, 
Utica. 








For 
Piles, 


USE 
cums, PONDS 
bruises» EXTRACT, 


Wounds, 


Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, 

Hemorrhages, ccert wo susstiuTe 


RAG DOLLS, * iipte one and aoa tebe the 
— 
t mes by mail. ae cent 


Apply to 107 Market St., Bethlehem, 
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eno & Co's 
HIGHLAND 


9 <A 
Oy; 
Soro Importers, 
iP Munro & Baldwin, 
a York. 
2D 
os 


b6oD6 TAT At AAS 


The Latest Novelty in English Perfumes. 


Delicate, Fragrant, Lasting. 
For sale by all dealers in perfumery. 


Zeno & Company, 
1 & 3 Sun St. Finsbury Sq. 
London, 
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Cy: 


The 


Daylight 


Not quite a matchless light, 
for you do require a match 
to light it; but the process 


of applying the match is 


matchless and no 
mistake. In _ short, 
our easy lighting 


device is an unsur- 
passed advantage. 

Send for our A B C book on 
Lamps. 


Craighead & Kintz Co., 33 
Barclay St,, N.Y. 





Extract of BEEF. 


ALL ¢ GOOD. COOKS 


Wear Round. 


Send a Ant A OUR & co., ARMOUR 


for Cook Boo! owing use of 
EXTRACT in Soups Sauces. 








BaP DY, 


D 
SNR ee, Foo? 


Nae CONVALESCENTS, 
ron Ss RURSING- OniERS. 
INFANTS. LAND... —— 


DICK’S «itt 








ra BENEDICT 1 TIME. ‘S 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Onl rfect cuff, sleeve 
and Collar Button made. 
All in one piece. 
in like a wedge and flies 
around across the but- 
tonhole, 

Strong, durable, and 

can be adjusted with 

perfect ease. No wear or 


tear. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


Benedict Building. 
1j1 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 


a why 


AND 


= BOYNTON 60, 


232 & 234 WATER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
84 LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO ILL. 
POPULAR 


PERFECT "22" 


WARM AIR 
Bae 
HEATERS, SEND FOR CIROULARS 
THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Richardson & Boynion Co., Mfrs., 
Nos. 232 & 234 WATER STREET, NEW YORK 








No, 84 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, 
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HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIAMOND 
JEWELRY. 


We have now in stock many 
desirable vieces of Diamond 
jewelry, at moderate prices, 
Rings in solitaires, two and 
three stones, marquise, hoops, 
and clusters. Also brooches in 
enamel flowers, stars, hearts, 
coils, bars, and other forms. | 
Earrings, bracelets, stick pins, 
studs, scarf pins, lockets, but- 
tons and other articles, 


CHAD. 3, CROSSMAN & GO, 


19 Maiden Lane, New York. 


lid SU 





Now in stock, an unusually 
attractive assortment of Fish 
Sets, Coffee and Dessert Sets; 
Fruit, Salad, and Nut Bowls, 


Knives, 


our own manufacture. 


REED & BARTON, 


SILVERSMITHs, 
Union Square, New York. 


Kitchen Furnishing 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Forks, and Spoons of 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOLDS, 
CUTLERY, 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 and 132 West 42d SL, 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE., AND BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK, 


Chas. D. Fredricks, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


770 BROADWAY 
(CORNER BELOW STEWART’S), 
NEW YORK, 


‘ INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


EDWINC. BURT & C0, 


Manufacturers o ane Dealers 


No. 


At Retail. 
446 & 448 Fulton &t., 











Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The genuine Edwin 
Cc. Burt Shoe has full 
name stam on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on | application. 





WOOD FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 


Largest Manufacturers. 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23d Street, under 5th Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
Branch: 247 Fulten Street, Brooklyn. 


Bend for Catalogue, 


Weekly Market Review. 
WHOLESALE qu OTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


(for the week ending Thursday, Nov. 12th, 1891.] 
SUGAR. 


Granulated... 
Mould “A”, 
Columbia “A” .... 


















MON tuccddacavecdbabheddacht eaters saudi 
ninsdrancetesdéénctnadiiedbesthsaatiite 
Maracaibo .. 
Laguayra.. 
BN 86s cnccctcedhes cherie dheosboctkessanl 
SOI 6 6ae bane tna dec Pacatheddssdbectennwes 17 @30 
Ps resoubegiecenslastebadonddasecund 21 @40 
DDE aparepececakesenscsnsonsagevessdsc’ivs 15 @19 
PROD cvneiesddecthnstaxdacethevisiedde 17 @28 
PROVISIONS. 
PORK: 
Old Ra per bbl dade Mane aee $9 75@$10 00 
cetbne beGonecess 10 25@ 10 50 
Pamily ODE LMI 12 00@ 14 00 
Extra Prime wee enebeed endebecets ——@ 10 
EEF: 
IS 600 sciecnannbinninniin —-@ 9W 
Family ”  aueaibieiiieens edited 0 30@ 11 00 
Extra India Mess, per bbl....... is 00@ 18 00 
‘ OT teltad | H Ib 
ckle ae 94@ 9% 
Pickled Shoulders, per ib.........."! 1a 6 


Smoked meats, 4@Ic. over pickled. 





BUTTER. 
Cre amery, State..... 
Western. 

Dairy, State......... eed 
is detavieniamidts abedbesene 
CHEESE 
State Pootgey: 1 = Gist iaccsccdvcs 734@10) 

AER ERE 44o@ 84 
I a sivisi tavintinintienisaieatncecsndet 6\6@ 


FLOUR, MEAL, 


City Mill, per, bbl 
jay 

ee ee as 
W inter. Wheat, yer Dilicchsehe 


Rye Flour, per bbl 





Buckwheat Flour, per bbl 1 2 
Corn Meal, per bbl EE EER :...5 3145@3 70 
GRAIN. 

WHkRAT: 
No. 1 Northern Spring........ $110 @$1 12 
U ngraded Winter Red........ % @112% 
No.2 eli Aldictedonthaddnesees 1 O734@ 1 0034 
YE 
WPMMIOED, divecceeceelincereacisk —-— @16% 
CORN: 
Se oe ane 76 @77 
Ungraded Mixed and White........! 7 @76 
OATS: 
No.1 W hite liteih:iulialaveo-hls cidielsaliidesaieonetemanil 41 @- 
air """"shsstueheskswaeaa eel 384G@304 
No. 3 a SOE RE <2 ARSE: — @38% 
U == ae Mixed, Western.......... % @w 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, ite. 3 1, per 100 lbs 


Shipping “ 





Straw, Rye, per, 100 Ibs. . 
Oat es 
“* Wheat “ 
EGGs. 
State and Penn., fresh-laid.............. 2 @25% 
Western, fresh-laid............--csceeees 22 @A4 
OCRMORIOED . bas oo dh cleo dain ce db ones ds seceede BM @rA% 
Fe RE Me x es ESS Wwwea2i 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
(DRY-PACKED.) 
Turkey 8, State and Penn., prime........ ll @14 
Western, Prime. ..........s000% 10 @i3 
( ‘hickens, Jereey, good to choice........ 13 @15 
ae Ly IRs ccusqceccudest li @ 
aa cil cecccesedceocsees 10 @13 
Fow ls, State ana P TERETE: 10 @12 





estern 
Ducks, Jersey. choice 
State and Penn................... 12 


MEATS AND STOCK. 


Live Beeves, fair te prime, per 
100 lbs............ $4% @35 
common to medi- 
um, per 100 lbs.... 300 @— 


@i6 








Oxen and Stags, 
er 300 @38 
Bulls and Dr 
Cows, per 100 Ibs. 10 @20 
Live Veal Calves, per f)........... 5 @ ™ f 
Live calves, Western, per ...... 246@ 3% 
Calves, dressed grassers, per D.. 3 @ 4 
Lambs, | ay ee eee g@ 6 
“ fair to good, SS ee 4aG 5lo 
Sheep, good to prime “ ........ 1a 5 
poor to fair ee SE 34o@. 4% 
Hogs, country dressed “ ........ 5 @ 
we | re $410 @3 0 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, prime, per bbl............+++ o$ — 
= ose, per 180 —_ 137 
. Hebron 1 Zs 
“ Sweet, +, per bbl. 175 
Cabbage, per 100........... 400 
Celery, per iy Be! OO ee 100 
Cauliflower, per. bbl vubsdedlvcvecectens 153 
Onic ons, SEE? ©" ~. weabeebesedeccvecgts ; 00 
D+ .stbsandbedosccsebel / 175 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl............. T5X@ 1 00 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl............... a 7 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Grav egetein, per bbi.......00. $2 5G 75 
York Pip: rR 10@ 1% 
“ Fall Pipp ~" yer d.-h. bbl..... 1 50@ 1 & 
“ King, - d.- . bk y 2B 
* Baldwin ode » 1 62 
Becening = ol 137 
Spy, per bbl......... 18 
“ Common, per bbl a 5@ 1 00 
Cranberries, Cape Coa, per MR... vkaes 5 00@ 7 00 
per crate...... Th@ 2 2 
ws Jersey, per crate......... 1 Wa 20 
Pears, Beurre d’ Anjou, per bbl....... 2 0 2 BO 
“ Sheldon, per bbl.............+.+ 2 We 3 0 
© Ce BOTS no vcccccdccscdcct 1 30@ 2 00 
Quinces, per DDL............ceccccoveees 2 0@ 3 50 
DOMESTIC DRi_> *RUIT. 
Apples, Evagerated, BES. cc ocedstcateves 44@ 8 
— Southern, sliced...............+- 3 @5 
rs BOGES. ccccccoccroccccccesetsod 4 @ 4 
er isk Dixtibenensdodetucess 
Peaches, Del., evaporated, 1801, fancy..18 
Southern, peeled, 1891 7 @0 





Farm and Garden. 


|The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subseribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


SHALL WE GO ON PLANTING 
ORCHARDS? 


) i 
BY E. P. POWELL. 











WE have had in this section such an over- 
flow of apples that most of the people have 
not known what to dowith them. There 
have been tens of thousands of bushels of 
choice grafted fruit carted to cider mills— 
the very best of Greenings, Baldwins, Spit- 
zenburgs and Other sorts highly prized by 
consumers. The price at the mills began at 
twenty-five cents a hundred, it fell to 
twenty cents and then to fifteen. That 
means about seven cents a bushel. Those 
who are compelled to hire their work done 
at one dollar and fifty cents a day cannot 
afford to gather and send to the mill, three 
to five miles distant, apples bringing one 
dollar to one dollar and forty cents a load. 
The result is a vast waste. Some applesare 
not picked at all. Other orchards have 
waited until freezings have destroyed the 
best quality of the fruit. There are no ap. 
ple buyersin our valleys as there used to be, 
men who find markets where the crop is less 
than demand and so relieve ug of a surplus. 
We must find our own market. This year 
matters are worse, because the crops of 
pears, berries and peaches have all been 
large, and people have been unusually well 
supplied with earlier fruits. Early apples 
rotted on the ground. I saw superb Porters 
and Bunker Hills covering the sod; they 
would, if hauled twelve miles, bring twen- 
ty-five to thirty cents a bushel. That would 
be for a load of fifteen bushels about four 
dollars—and slow sale at that. The produ- 
cers might be compelled to peddle them out, 
taking awhole day to dispose of a load. 
The market was somewhat better for Gra- 
vensteins, which ripen a few at a time and 
can never rush the market as badly as 
Porters. 
This is one side of the story; an enor- 
mous crop following two years of failure. 
For the last ten years we have had a mini- 
mum crop or total failure six years, and a 
maximum crop four years. The farmer has 
learned to say: ‘‘When I have a crop I can 
get nothing for it; and when the price is 
good I have nothing to sell.”” Last year I 
received four dollars a barrel for apples I 
was ashamed to sell at all, and this year 
apples of good quality are offered at one 
dollar per barrel. Even this minimum 
price would not be so bad if there was a de- 
mand at any figure. I judge not over one- 
tenth of the apples of this country are being 
properly handled and marketed, the rest 
are fed to cattle and horses, turned into 
cider for less than cost of hauling, or left 
to rot on the trees and ground. 
Now for the other side of this question. 
I maintain that no crop paysa farmer in 
the long run better than apples, and that 
we should go on planting orchards. I am 
told that an orchard no longer adds to the 
selling value of a farm, whereas, formerly 
it was a large item. Advertisements 
always enumerated good wells and good 
orchards. I propose to show where the 
trouble lies: a duty that Iam sure I should 
not have to perform had farming not run 
for the last fifty years steadily more and 
more toward speculation and not toward 
home comforts and competence. While 
prices and advantages of country life have 
vastly increased, farm life has deteriorated, 
and there is less satisfaction and more pov- 
erty. Henry George’s picture in “ Progress 
and Poverty” of city life is exactly true of 
country life; and we might as well turn the 
remedy about and propose a single tax on 
city property—on homes and improvements. 
But the bottom trouble has to be got at, 
and it is to be found in the change that has 
gone on until it has permeated the re- 
motest districts—to farm for wealth. The 
result is no crop is attended to ex- 
cept one that will return quick cash. On 
that crop all the labor and manure is ex- 
pended and the rest left to shift for them- 
selves. The result is that this crop for 
speculation goes up and goes down in price 
between wide ranges of figures, sometimes 
enriching but more often impoverishing the 
grower. In this section the hop has been 
our great disaster. There are some huge 
barns and houses standing about the coun- 
try built by hops; but they are in nearly 
every case going to neglect or decay. It is 
a common remark that Central New York 
would now be vastly richer if it had never 











into the hop field. The price has been fifty 
or more cents a pound; profits all above 
ten or twelve cents. Then down plump go 
the figures to fifteen or twelve or nine cents. 
The farmer holds on for better figures and 
is glad to sell his old bales at five cents. 
This is not the worst of it. What I recall 
such an instance for is not to show the ruin 
brought about by hops, but to bring out in 
relief the neglect of other crops. And it 
has come to bea general conviction that of 
all trees or plants the one that can best 
shift for itself is the apple tree. I believe it 
never enters the head of the average grower 
that an apple tree needs to eat at all. Cer- 
tainly he never feeds it unless by accident. 
The old-fashioned way of making a hog-run 
of the orchard was better. Even pear trees 
and cherries and currant bushes get a little 
general care; and strawberries are culti- 
vated as a speculative crop to get rich on; 
but the grand apple must take care of it- 
self, ‘‘ Root hog, or die.”” The saddest sight 
in a drive anywhere about is the broken- 
down, neglected, wretched condition of the 
noblest tree ever given to humanity. 

I wish to show how the blunder is made 
and how the remedy can be applied so that 
the apple shall be our most profitable crop, 
money, comfort and health, all included. 

1. In the first place our trees should be more 
generally home grown and home grafted. 
The stock that is received from many nurse- 
ries is deteriorated and enfeebled. Some 
sorts obtained from the best nurseries do 
not thrive as well as when grafted on home 
grown seedlings. 

2. A large share of trees planted here- 
abouts of late have been bought of agents. 
They obtain for pears from 75 cents to $2.00, 
and occasionally gull purchasers to pay 
more. The average price paid is, I think, 
about $1.50. This is extortion, of course. 
Apple trees cost about 60 to 7 cents, 
planted. They ought to cost less than half 
that. But there is rarely any certainty 
at allin buying of agents as to the quality 
of the stock or the true name of the variety 
delivered. It takes three to six years before 
a fraud in name can be found out. The loss 
through agents is enormous. I do not care 
what nurserymen have to say in defense of 
the system it is so open to mischief that it 
should not be tolerated. The ordinary 
salesman is responsible because you can 
make him responsible. What he delivers 
must be according to sample. But this is 
not so with the tree agent. Because of this 
the business draws a fine set of rogues at 
the heavy cost of the orchardist. 

3. The planting of orchards is generally 
attended to with some care, but beyond 
that the trees must shift for themselves. | 
am surprised at this, that the setting of 
trees is, as a rule, intelligent and attended 
with interest; but they are rarely mulched, 
and after setting are not trimmed or fed, 
Go where you will the suckers are devitaliz- 
ing the trees. The abuse is so bad as to be 
a source of pain to a tree lover. It does not 


the shoots all over the trunk and limbs are 
taking the life out of the tree. No limb 


When called to produce fruit it breaks off 
and soon the whole tree is ruined. An apple 
tree should be an ideal of beauty. It will 
be that if properly treated. No tree is 
handsomer, stouter, more vigorous. Varie- 
ties that lack in vigor should not be planted. 
Cut out all suckersas fast as they appear. 
Go over the trees in summer, and again in 
November, or before they leaf out in spring. 
A farmer with an orchard should carry 2 
pruning knife. Mulch every tree with coal 
ashes or similar material once a year, fork- 
ing out the weeds and grass that start. 
Feed the ground about with liberal sup- 
plies of manure and salt and lime. Stake 
all trees until they are well established. 
Head moderately low, and use your ges 
in shaping the head as it grows. No tw 
varieties will naturally take just the same’ 
form. Neglect this care of apple trees and 
you may as well dig them out and burp 
them. : 
4. The fourth blunder is made in allowing 
the fruit to be nearly all made defective by 


worms. Science has pn me so far that 
we can effectually hold our own with nearly, 


every moth or beetle or worm known. Ican 
master the enemies of the currant, plum, 
cherry, pear and apple. The remedy for 


codlin moth is to spray with arsenical mix- 
tures. I have found one application made 
with a small force pump is quite enough 
use one pound of Paris green to 200 gallons 
of water and have no more wormy apples. 
Still it is wise to make two a oe sorts the 
first just asthe petals dro 


blossoming at different times require to be 
attended to separately. I have but small 
hopes will seriously 
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the enemies of the apple than 
See netate and eabnege. is easier 
to cai kill the plum cureulio than to 
catch the moles in our root 

5. A vital error is made in the selection of 
varieties. There are to be found many 
whole orchards of one sort, or of two or 
three. This is folly for two reasons—a fail- 
ure of a single sort is a loss of your whole 
crop; and a heavy yield is liable to bring 
you into competition with a glutted mar- 

et. This is invariably so with summer 
and fall — The Red Astrachan never 
brings a fairly remunerative price; the 
market always overflows if there is any 
fruit at all. Our early apples meet a very 
moderate demand, and are perishable. 
Winter fruit can be stored; autumn sorts 
cannot. Beyond home use there are very 
few farmers who can use much early fruit 
to advantage: it is not even available for 
cider as a rule. But we have not so ver 
large a list of paying sorts of apples. 
should select for winter about ten or twelve 
sorts, not more than that for a large mar- 
ket sere Same og or —~ 8 
be placed the Spy, the Spitzenberg, the 
Rhode Island Greening, the Wagner, the 
Kirkland, the Pound Sweet, the Jonathan, 
the Roxbury Russet, the Fameuse and Hub- 
bardton for the apple belt of the Northern 
— 1t is not profitable ~— lon: — 
of years to grow a poor quality apple like 
= — Davis. Sa demand - always — 
the t sorts, and a r apple soon ge 
found out. Halfa pH nt varieties cover all 
that are needed for summer and fall, both 
for table and for market. 
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HOW THE GRAPE INDUSTRY 
GREW. 


BY L. J. VANCE, 











THE article in THE INDEPENDENT cf Octo- 
ber 22d on “Grapes in New York” dealt 
with two points not properly within the 
scope of my former article on the subject, 
namely, the Lake Keuka grape industry in 
187071 and the recent “scare.” I am 
pleased that the history of viticulture in 
Western New York has been brought up; for 
it paves the way torelate the rise and prog- 
sese of one of the great out-door industries 
in the Empire State. Some day the record 
of our grape culture will be “‘ written up,” 
and then every scrap of information will be 
welcomed and noted down. 

The story of how the grape industry in 
New York started is a readable one, as we 
hope to show in the following: 

As near as I can find out, the first out- 
door grapes that found their way to the 
New York market were grown at Ham- 
mondsport, at the head of Keuka Lake. 
My authority for this statement is Major 
Gardner, the special agent of viticulture 
under the Census of 1890, to whom I am 
also indebted for facts and figures of per- 
manent interest. These historic grapes 
were of the Isabella variety. They were 
grown in a garden overlooking the lake, 
and covered, perhaps, an area of less than 
one eighth of an acre. The enterprising 
grower was Mr. William Hastings, a Ham- 
mondsport merchant. 

The first shipment of grapes took place in 
the year 1845, or 1847. It went to New York 
by the way of the Erie Canal. The fruit 
arrivedin good condition, and brought such 
a good price that the grower was urged to 
send a larger quantity next year. This he 
did, and what happened in consequence of a 
liberal shipment can be told best in Major 
Gardner’s words: ‘‘The next year the 
grower was able to ship some 200 pounds. 
He overdid the matter, however, and the 
New York market on grapes broke under 
the pressure.” Just think of it! From the 
Keuka Lake district in 1890 there were 
shipped 20,000 tons, or 40,000,000 pounds of 
grapes, not including the amount sold to 
wine cellars. No authentic figures can be 
given of the quantity used for home con- 
sumption. 

In the annals of Lake Keuka grape-grow- 
ing there is a gap of ten years, from 1847 to 
1857, that the future historian will have to 
supply. It was settled beyond doubt that 
the soil and the climate around the lake 
were suitable for the raising of grapes. 
Many farmers set out half an acre or so in 
vines. Some were moderately successful, 
others failed entirely. In a majority of 
cases the vines were plowed up after a 
few years. The growers had not mastered 
the difficult art of trimming and cultivating 
grapes. To crown all, Jack Frost had an 
unpleasant habit of coming round before he 
was expected or wanted, and grapes were 
frozen several years in succession. 

I have heard it stated on good authority 
that Andrew Reisinger, a German, who had 
grown grapes in the old country, first 
showed our growers how to raise and culti- 
vate the vines. His employer (whose name 
I do not recall just now) had sufficient faith 
in his experience and ability to set out 
about two acres. The experiment was suc- 
cessful, and many acres were planted during 
the next four or five years by farmers in the 
town of Pulteney. This revival of grape 
culture occurred about 1855, and the indus- 


try has continued, with some interruptions 
such as “oe crazes,”’ “ booms,”’ “se scares,” etc., 
down to the present time. 

The rise of the industry in New York may 
be said, therefore, to date from 1857. In the 
fall and winter of that year Mr. J. M. Pren- 
tiss, of Pulteney, sent a ton, or 2,000 pounds, 
of Isabella grapes to New York. This time 
the New York, market on grapes did not 
* break” under the extraordinary pressure. 
One of the claims of Mr. Prentiss to be re- 
membered is that he understood the secret 
of preserving grapes for the winter trade. 
Wheu fresh, luscious grapes could be laid 
on the table in the middle of winter, another 
obstacle in the way of the grape grower was 
removed. For many years New Yorkers 
bought hot-house grapes at high prices, 
ranging from 75 cents to $1.25 a pound. 

About this time, or from 1857 to 1860, the 
Hudson River grape industry was fairly 
established. One of the pioneers in grape 
culture, Dr. Robert Underhill, of Croton 
Point, now began to ship grapes to the New 
York market. He did not share, however, 
in the secret of preserving grapes for the 
winter market. 

Coming down to war time, it is estimated 
that there were in the Keuka Lake district 
not over 250 acres of vineyard. In 1865-67, 
there occurred in the grape business what 
has happened sometimes in every industry, 
a “boori.”” Money was plenty, grapes sold 
for ten and fifteen cents per pound, and ex- 
pectation was high. The profits of the 
business were perhaps, slyly exaggerated or 
carefully concealed. Those who had seen a 
neighbor pay off a mortgage or build a new 
house with ‘‘ grape money,”’ resolved to go 
and do likewise. Those who heard how 
Mr. So-and-So had “‘ made $5,000 within the 
last two years’’ were excited over the pros- 
pect. It was a time when $1,000 an acre 


was not too much for choice grape land. 

In 1870-’71, when Mr. Coleman visited the 
Lake Keuka district, he found the grape 
business “a steady, fairly paying pursuit.” 
Even then prices were almost _ r cent. 
higher than they are to-day. Wit Scncontt 
se at six cents, Delawares and Cataw- 
bas at ten cents—and to wine cellars remem- 
bee-the profits must have been consider- 
able. 

pre apa uaintance with the Lake 
Keuka grape industry dates back no far- 
ther than the year 1875. Since then, what a 
change! The steep, wooded banks of the 
lake have been transformed by the plow, 
the hoe, the industry of man, and the 
bounty of Nature. In sixteen years the 
number of acres of vineyard has increased a 
hundredfold. I venture to say that, in 
1875, there were not over 2,500 acres planted 
and in bearing; according to recent Reeres 
the number of acres of vineyard on an 
around Lake Keuka is now about 10,000. 


It took the growers many years to deter- 
mine upon the t paying varieties of 
grapes raise for market. Some kinds 


were desirable, but they did not yield 
abundantly; others were difficult to raise 
well. So that the bulk of the grapes 
on Lake Keuka has narrowed down to two 
possibly three varieties—Concords and 
Catawbas. The Concords, a fine, black 
rape, are good “bearers,” often yielding 
rom three to three and a half tons to the 
acre. The Catawba reaches its highest 
point of excellence in the Lake Keuka dis- 
trict. It ripens late in Northern States, 
and, for that reason, does not “ sweeten”’ 
regularly and well even in gra wing 
sections, for example, on Lake Erie. There 
has been some progress in the study of viti- 
culture, and practical growers will tell you 
that they learn something new and useful 
every year. 
_ The second “‘ boom” that shook the grape 
industry occurred in 1883-84. Again, grape 
land rose in price after the style of corner 
lots in a Western town. There were planted 
on the banks of Lake Keuka thousands of 
acres, which have recently come into bear- 


ing. shesellaning & tell the story of 
‘the 1884 boom: In some 1,631 acres of 
grapes came into for the first time. 


e Hudson River district, which in- 
cludes Orange, Ulster, Rockland, Putnam 
and Westchester counties now shows 11,050 
acres of bearing vineyard, and 1,950 acres of 
non-bearing vines. 
The rise of the Chautauqua district, as a 
gra wing section, has been wonderfully 
rapid, It has all taken place within the 
t decade. In 1880, in this district, which 
neludes Chatauqua County, and Erie Coun- 
ty in Pennsylvania, there could hardly have 
been more than 2,000 acres of vineyard, 
while now there are 9,180 acres in bearing, 
a non-bearing vines. P ad 
e other wing sections of New 
York are the Canandai, a district of 3,200 
acres; the Seneca district of 5,000 acres; the 
Ontarioand Wayne district of 1,200 acres. 
Thus, we find that two great grape-grow- 
ing regions are gaining rapidly on the Lake 
Keuka district, which comprises all told 
about 15,000 acres. If 1 were asked the 
uestion, ‘“ Is the grape business overdone?” 
should reply in the affirmative. The mar- 
ket value of grapes in former years might 
be placed at per ton, and that is the 
figure given in the Census Bulletin. The 
market value of grapes.since 1889 will not 
average over $50.per ton, I have received 
lately a letter from a Lake Keuka grower, 
who says: 


“ At one time it was a good speculation to buy 
But at present any man without 


almost certai 

. » . This season Concords have not 
gretaged over $30 a ton and Delawares not over 
$60. It is yet tou early to say how Catawbas will 
sell, but, judging from present appearances, it 
will not be over or 7 


Last year the grape crop of New York 
amounted inroundnumbers to 49,000 tons, 
and the Eastern markets were glutted. 
This year there is only half a cropin the 
State, and the prices are no higher than be- 
fore; but remember that thousands of tons 
ba ahiopes from Ohio and Cees : 

e growers expect that wine cel- 
lars will. ase fair share of the surplus 
crop. In the Lake Keuka district alone 
over 4,500 tons of grapes are annually sold 
to the wine makers. Many of the wineries 
have vineyards of their own. The first 
wine company in the district, The Pleasant 
Valley, was organized by C. D. Champlin, 
of ae in 1860. Champagne was 
not made until 1864-"65. But the rise and 

wth of wine-making in America is, as 
Rudyard Kipling would say, ‘another 
story.” 
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- Your lungs tell you. How? They giveit to your 
= ae ood which hurries it through your body. 
minutes every part of you is the better for a full breath of fresh air. 
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So much fora flash of lightning. Now for a discovery 
Drs. Starkey and Palen’s Cornpound Oxy 
in composition and effects to the clearer air of the lightning’s flash. The 
manner of application is exactly the same, the proof exactly similar. 
You feel it all over. 
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The great chemist pronounced the well 
known Liebig Company’s Extract of Beef, 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. __ 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the St. D=N1Is has been en- 

by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-room, connecting with the old well- 
known “ Taylor’s Restaurant.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA. 


HOTEL BELMONT. 


The finest Winter Resort in the South. Minera 
Water, Jersey Milk and Cream, Creamery Butter, and 
Tenderloin Steak. Write for the balance. 

JOHN S&S. MARSHALL, Director. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highe.t uf 
all in leavening strength.—Latest U. 8S. Gover it- 
ment Food Report. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N.Y. 
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Coffee. Wolf Bon-Bon. 


If you wish to make a collection, we will also fur- 
nish at regular manufacturer’s prices 


ANY SOUVENIR SPOON. 
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Union Square «o»'™ cor. Broadway. 


Only concern in our line having its own foundries. 
Buy of the maker. Established over sixty years. 
No old stock. Everything made satisfactory. 
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MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 
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19 Lake St., Chicago. 
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ECONOMY? 


These two words combined represent our 
stock of fine clothing for MEN and BOYS to- 
day as they have for forty years. 


DEVLIN & CO, 


UNION SQUARE, 
Boys’ and Children’s Suits, Reefers, Overcoats, Hats, Caps, Ete. 


STOCK ENTIRELY NEW. PRICES MODERATE. 
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We are now exhibiting New 
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led in beauty of design, treat- 
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Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMs, 


Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St., 


NEW YORK. 





CHICKER 


HAVE RECEIVED THE HIGHEST 
AWARD OVER ALL COMPETITION. 








CROSS FOR 

OF THE 
LEGION CASH 

OF EASY 
HONOR 
AND PAYMENTS 

GRAND 

GOLD - 
MEDAL TORENT. 


Pronounced by Eminent Artists 


“THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE!” 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


NEW YORE. sh BOSTON 


10D NEWS TO NEWS TO 
TEASE 
A handsome Ri. 4 
& Greatest offer Now’s 


ders for our celebrated Teas, Coffer 
Powder, and secure a beautiful Gol 
Tea_ Set, Din 


= . 
ster’s Dictionary. eA — 
of $2. THE GREAT AMERICA TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 239. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 









‘THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS, 
383 W achingten a Sarees, I 


a Wane, Ne How VYeork. 
170 state Street, C 


Garetul service. T)QUM'S te wear se: BOSON 








TO PREVENT 


PNEUMONIA, 


USE WILBOR’S 


PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND PHOSPHATES. 


It Oures Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting Diseases, and 


all Lung Complaints and Humors. 
Almost as anate ascream. It canbe Long veh 
pleasure ca and children, who, 
using it, are of it. It assimilates with the 


— increases the flesh and agpewte, builds up the 
creases new, rich and A. -- &- fact, velovenntes 
the whole system. 


FLESH, BLOOD, NERVE, BRAIN. 

Mi 1 tk pe ws the genu- 
Ww 

afactured ‘only wy abdenatinn 1 gt ILBOR, 


SARATOGA GEYSER. 


' Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled tor Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 


wood oh 


FRIne. NG RESSES. MA IALS. 
Bikes Lente, otc. 
ew York. 














GILLESPIES PATENT - 


Link Apron Blanket Muzzle 


A PRACTICAL INVENTION. 





9 Dri=!: 4d 
mi 3 if’ 1 can’t ‘ot 
at my Blanket. 


EASILY ATTACHED TO HALTER, 


Aug, 4,’91. 








Beyond Comparison. 
The Best Blanket Protector Made, 
It Cannot Absorb Filth. 
It Cleans Itself, 
Follows every movement of the head and 
does its work, 


PRICE, $2.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


Cc. M. MOSEMAN & BRO., 


128 Chumbers Street, New York. 





For the Complexion and Toilet. 


STIEFEL’S SOAPS, 


(MEDICINAL.) 

These soaps are scientifically Eevaese and 
are the sa*est for the complexion; the most 
elegant for toilet use, and the best deodoriz- 
ers and disinfectors. 

STIEFEL’s BrrcH TAR and SULPHUR SOAP 
insures whiteness and softness of the skin, 
and is invaluable in eruptions, dandruf, 
chilblains, etc. 

STIEFEL’s FRECKLE SoAP is the best for 
freckles, liver spots, and other discolorations. 

STIEFEL’S ARNICA Soap is admirable for 
sensitive skins and for children’s use. It may 
be used to replace arnica as a househol 
remedy. 

The Vist, with notes (which will be mailed 
on on application to the agents, W.H. Schieffelin 

New York), includes: BoRAxX SOAP- 
» Rh Soap, IcHTHYOL SoAP, PINE, 
SCENTED Soap, SUBLIMATE SoAP, and many 
others. 

Stiefel’s Soaps are obtainable of any druggist. 








SMITH & WESSON 


Salety Hammerless Revolver, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 





A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Leek, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any.but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if you ~ ler 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


Springfield, Mass. 


Rover Bicycles. 





V * LAD Z™® Catalogue. 
Aus | 
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